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Road Builders Ready 
for 1931 Convention 


PLAN VARIOUS GROUP MEETINGS 





The four days of the 28th annual 
convention and show of the American 
Road Builders Assn. will be replete 
with addresses and discussions, of 
prime value to every person who is in- 
volved in the construction of highways 
or in the production of road-building 
materials. The convention will start 
Monday, Jan. 12 and will continue 
through Thursday, Jan. 15. The ses- 
sions are arranged to consider various 
general groups as follows: 

Monday morning—General. 

Monday afternoon—County high- 
way officials. Highway finance and ad- 
ministration. Traffic devices, steel 
forms and weighing devices. 

Tuesday morning——Highway loca- 
tion. Airport drainage and surfacing. 
Motor freight. Contractors. 

Tuesday afternoon—City officials. 
County highway officials. Construction 
and maintenance methods for low-cost 
roads and bridges. Contractors. 

Wednesday morning—Subgrades 
and pavement bases. Snow removal 
and equipment. Grading methods and 
equipment. Standardization of methods 
in purchasing equipment. 

Wednesday afternoon—M ainte- 
nance equipment. Grade crossings. 
Highway officials. City officials. 

Thursday morning—Pan-American. 
Central- and truck-mixed concrete. 
Highway guard-rails. 

Thursday afternoon—County high- 
way officials. City officials. 

Luncheons and special committee 
meetings are scheduled daily. A 
smoker will be held Monday evening, 
and a supper-dance Tuesday evening. 
The business session of the association 
will occur at 4:30 Thursday. The in- 
ternational reception and ball will con- 
clude the affair Thursday evening. 





To Build $700,000 Plant 
on Land Worth $500,000 


O’Brien Bros. Sand & Gravel Corp. 
of New York, N. Y., producers on Long 
Island, are reported to have acquired 


the 100-acre summer estate of Mrs. - 


Phillip Curran near Port Jefferson, 
L. I., and will erect one of the most 
modern sand-and-gravel plants in the 
country there. The price paid for the 


December 31, 1930 


acreage was said to be $500,000, or 
$5,000 per acre, while the expenditure 
for the plant will be approximately 
$700,000, according to reports. 

The new plant, combined with the 
other holdings of the O’Briens, will 
make the company the largest sand- 
and-gravel producers in the United 
States, it is said. 





Arrange Transit-Mixed 
Concrete Assn. Program 


The National Association of Paris 
Transit-Mixed Concrete Manufactur- 
ers will hold its annual convention at 
the Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
January 9-10-11-12, the Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday preceding 
the annual Road Show in the same 
city. 

Representatives of the National 
Sand and Gravel Assn. and of the 
Portland Cement Assn. will address the 
association, which is composed of fifty 
operators of Paris transit mixed 
equipment in the United States and 
Canada. Transit Mixers. Inc., equip- 
ment manufacturers will be repre- 
sented by its president, A. Knowles, 
and Hugh P. Paris, inventor of the 
Paris transit mixer will also appear on 
the program. Development of this 
new industry during the past year and 
the most modern methods of manufac- 
turing and delivering transit-mixed 
concrete will be demonstrated by mov- 
in pictures. 

The association has executive offices 
at Portland, Oregon. E. A. Landis is 
executive secretary, and Porter W. 
Yett, Portland operator, is president. 





Oyster-Shell Plant at 
Biloxi Will Be Rebuilt 


The Biloxi Grit Co.. Biloxi, Miss., 
plans the erection of a_ two-story 
oyster-shell crushing plant to replace 
the plant recently destroyed by fire. 
The installation will include electric- 
ally-operated equipment, screens and 
transmission equipment, to cost ap- 
proximately $40,000. 


Will Supply Gravel for 
Two Federal Structures 


’ Wilder & Montfort, sand-and-gravel 
producers at Blaine, Wash., will sup- 
ply 3,000 cu. yd. of gravel for the con- 
struction of two government buildings 
at that place. 


Improves Long Island 


Sand-Dredging Plant 


TO INCREASE STORAGE CAPACITY 





The East Meadow Sand-Gravel Co., 
East Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., in July, 
1930 put into operation a new sand- 
and-gravel dredging and _ screening 
plant with a capacity of 600 cu. yd. 
per day. The dredge has a 10-in. 
Worthington centrifugal pump which 
is driven by a standard 6-cyl. 150-hp. 
oil engine. The plant equipment was 
furnished by the Smith Eng. Co. and 
consisted of a Telsmith revolving 
screen and five 7-ft. and five 8-ft. sand 
settling tanks. Material is recovered 
from the bins through Telsmith gates 
in a concrete tunnel. The trade is 
purely local with truck deliveries. 

A number of improvements will be 
made during the winter. A system of 
conveyors will be installed to increase 
the storage capacity about 10,000 cu. 
yd. Batching equipment for truck 
loading will also be installed. Officers 
of the company are: Mike Charles, 
president; Martin Charles, treasurer; 
Thomas Charles, general superintend- 
ent. 





Employees Banqueted as 
Plant Ends Year’s Work 


The regular fall banquet of the 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 
Rogers City, Mich., which annually 
marks the close of a successful season 
at the plant, was held Saturday, 
December 13, in the high school audi- 
torium at Rogers City. 

The several hundred employees and 
guests enjoyed a varied program. 
Robert Parker Miles, one of America’s 
most popular lecturers, was a head- 
liner on the program. 





Incorporate to Develop 
Island Gravel Deposits 


The Hat Island Sand & Gravel Co. 
has been formed to develop deposits 
on Gedney Island, near Everett, Wash. 
and plans are being pushed for the 
construction of a $50,000 plant on the 
site. 

Incorporators of the new concern 
are L. B. Steadman and Victor Elfen- 
dahl, both of Seattle. 
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Decline in Building 
Is Less Pronounced 


NOVEMBER PERMITS $131,871,594 





Although the falling-off in proposed 
building and construction activities 
which was noted throughout the 
United States during October con- 
tinued through the month of Novem- 
ber, the declines were less pronounced 
than during the preceding month, ac- 
cording to official reports of building 
permits issued in 587 leading cities 
and towns and tabulated by S. W. 
Straus & Co. 

Building permits totalling $131,871,- 
594 were issued during November, 
compared with a total of $150,751,374 
in October. This represents a loss of 
12 per cent. In normal years a decline 
of about 8.9 per cent may be expected. 
October had shown a loss of 10 per 
cent from September contrasted with 
a normal expectancy of a 5-per cent 
increase. 

During November, 1929, permits is- 
sued were $194,289,502. November, 
1930, thus showed a loss of 32 per 
cent from the same month of the pre- 
vious year. October, 1930, had de- 
clined 40 per cent from October, 1929. 

The twenty-five cities reporting the 
largest volume of building permits for 
November showed an increase of 8 
per cent above October. As a group, 
the twenty-five cities declined 22 per 
cent from November, 1929, and 40 per 
cent from the same month in 1928. 

Thirteen of the cities showed indi- 
vidual gains over October. New York 
filed plans amounting to $41,667,765 
during November compared with $26,- 
406,153 in October. The other twelve 
cities showing gains were Seattle, 
Newark, Baltimore, Springfield, Mass., 
Cambridge, Mass., Dearborn, Mich., 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, 
Syracuse, Dallas, and Davenport, Ia. 

Fourteen cities, Seattle, Cleveland, 
Springfield, Mass., Cincinnati, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Washington, D. C., 
Dearborn, Mich., Oklahoma City, 


Houston, Boston, Portland, Ore., Syra- 
cuse, Dallas, and Davenport, Ia., went 
ahead of November, 1929. Seattle, 
Springfield, Mass., Cambridge, Mass., 
Dearborn, Mich., Oklahoma City, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Ore., Syracuse, Dal- 
las, and Davenport, Ia., showed gains 
over November, 1928. 

The Straus index of building permits 
was 38.0 for November as compared 
with 45.2 for October and 56.0 for No- 
vember, 1929. The index has thus 
reached the lowest point of any month 
this year. The index, after adjust- 
ments for seasonal variation, is stiil 
16.8 per cent below the general trend, 
which has been persistently downward 
since the middle of 1926. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that 3,400,000 workers are un- 
employed. In order to ameliorate the 
unemployment situation in the build- 
ing trades, local unions are proposing 
the stagger system, a shorter week, 
and a shorter day so as to obtain work 
for each member if only for two or 
three days a week. 

During the month of November, 
Portland cement prices dropped 5 
cents per barrel in Boston, 25 cents in 
New Orleans, and 53 cents in Kansas 
City. Reductions were made in prices 
of common brick of $1.00 per 1,000 in 
Boston, and $1.50 per 1,000 in Cincin- 
nati while a price increase of $1.00 per 
1,000 was made in Dallas. Structural- 
steel shapes increased 15 cents per 100 
pounds in Dallas. Price increases in 
long-leaf yellow pine delivered in Man- 
hattan are due to an announcement of 
a rise in intercoastal steamship freight 
rates to take effect in January, 1931. 





Receives Contract for 


11 Miles of State Road 


The Hersey Gravel Co. of Hersey, 
Mich., has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing materials as well as 
constructing eleven miles of state 
highway in Van Buren County, Mich. 
The company recently completed two 
other contracts in that vicinity. 








Deed 178 Years Old 
Cited in Sand Suit 


NEW YORK ISLAND INVOLVED 





An ancient deed of land, dated 1752, 
will be the point on which a corpora- 
tion’s right to excavate sand and 
gravel in Long Island Sound nearly 
180 years later is to be decided. Su- 
preme Court Justice Druhan at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. recently issued a temporary 
injunction restraining the O’Brien 
Brothers Sand & Gravel Corp. from 
excavating gravel on Barrel Island in 
Port Jefferson harbor until the suit of 
the Great Eastern Gravel Corp. to 
permanently restrain them comes to 
trial. 

The Great Eastern corporation 
claims it has a contract made in 1929 
with the trustees of the town of 
Brookhaven, L. I., alleged owners of 
the island, giving it the exclusive right 
to excavate sand and gravel there. The 
old deed, which is said to give the 
trustees of the town the right to make 
such a contract, will be the most im- 
portant piece of evidence in the trial. 

The O’Brien corporation claims the 
trustees have no right to make such 
a contract because the deed of 1752 
does not include Barrel Island. It 
claims to have as much right to ex- 
cavate sand and gravel from the island 
as the Great Eastern concern. 





Warner Co. Appropriates 
$900,000 for Expansion 


Warner Co. of Philadelphia has ap- 
propriated approximately $900,000 for 
new plant construction and expansion. 
Additional retail terminals for dis- 
tribution of concrete will be estab- 
lished and facilities of terminals now 
in operation will be enlarged. 

Expansion in this department of the 
company’s business is necessary to 
meet the steadily increasing demand 
for delivery of centrally mixed con- 
crete. 





BUILDING AND ALTERATION PERMITS FOR NOVEMBER, 1930, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1929, AND OCTOBER, 1930 

































State Nov., 1930 Nov., 1929 Oct., 1930 State 
Alabama..... $ 250,663 $ 574,489 $ 323,369 Nevada... Bie 
TER rss cinta isa Gas ae 248,207 232,968 207,939 New Hampshire. 
Arkansas SOs eR CEE Peeks 84,645 325,591 140,193 New Jersey... 
California. bes hen eer se 10,545,583 17,190,073 15,789,901 New Mexico.... 
a ee 463,743 862,263 711,871 New York. . 
Connecticut. 2,344,378 5,338,547 3,105,783 North Carolina 
Delaware. . ; 198,165 196,549 245,040 North Dakota. 
District of Columbia. . 1,477,220 1,040,320 2,191,665 ||Ohio...... 
Florida ae ; 849,241 1,588,575 1,334,895 Oklahoma.... 
Georgia........ 385,947 607,220 1,319,949 ||Oregon... cf 
Idaho....... Biches 81,452 88,257 142,271 Pennsylvania. . 
Le ee 6,187,300 21,336,629 10,559,405 Rhode Island... 
Indiana........ 1,435,679 2,735,101 1,631,285 South Carolina 
ERS oss ne 1,617,7: 865,907 1,185,226 ||South Dakota.... 
Kansas. 411,961 991,517 1,728,769 Tennessee... 
Kentucky... 277,865 904,470 1,322,715 ci ae 
Louisiana......... 784,863 677,000 909,947 CS 
| |S eeae 494,639 158,335 117,919 || Vermont.. 
NE os Sob Sos se wavwie ak 2,028,436 2,319,175 2,065,014 ||Virginia.... 
Massachusetts.............. 7,862,664 4,155,339 7,263,258 Washington 
Michigan. ........ kecnoee 5,013,071 9,702,653 5,823,969 West Virginia. . 
Se ee 1,216,414 2,294,291 1,796,257 Wisconsin... . 
ere 12,509 43, 24,910 Wyoming 
Missouri......... 1,502,471 4,594,616 3,301,449 
Montana........ eae twee 269,580 87,674 62,269 BEMMG!  dcu ees wksass 
| 211,433 444,660 520,852 

















Nov., 1930 Nov., 1929 Oct., 1930 
$ 72,350 $ 139,025 $ 89,585 
41,758 43,786 90,674 
5,660,327 7,904,626 5,052,233 
98,285 109,492 80,830 
48,683,399 55,979,914 37,186,050 
498,926 1,519,346 107,167 
281,352 180,495 118,184 
6,839,252 12,186,877 14,204,480 
1,984,724 3,418,515 3,320,251 
1,168,513 1,089,413 822,959 
5,552,059 13,376,147 8,085,407 
609,520 1,531,380 953,360 
409,891 323,377 300,872 
130,230 134,450 193,275 
687,870 917,842 1,098,671 
3,914,909 5,623,896 5,018,587 
176,300 355,025 263,057 
7,000 13,000 11,000 
1,439,461 691,400 1,281,252 
3,758,815 2,296,048 2,764,814 
485,553 736,143 930,047 
3,095,922 6,351,058 4,630,327 
19,294 12,460 Ze,lie 
$131,871,594 $194,289, 502 $150,751,374 
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Arrange Program for 
Crushed-Stone Assn. 


CONVENTION OPENS JANUARY 19 





The following program for the four- 
teenth annual convention has been for- 
mulated, after months of considera- 
tion and arduous work, by the officers 
of the National Crushed Stone Assn. 
Notwithstanding these efforts, the pro- 
gram is offered subject to alterations. 
As will be observed it is sufficiently 
diversified in the subjects of discussion 
to interest everyone who has any busi- 
ness contact with the crushed-stone in- 
dustry. During the three and one-half 
days of the convention many important 
problems that affect the welfare of the 
industry will be presented and dis- 
cussed by authorities in their respec- 
tive lines. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 19 

Morning Session 
W. F. Wise, president, presiding 

10:00—Address of welcome—Hon. Victor 

J. Miller, mayor of St. Louis. 
10:15—Response for the association—W. 

R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., 

Kankakee, IIL. 

10 :25—Presidential address—W. F. Wise. 

10:40—Reports of directors on business 

conditions in 1930 and outlook for 
1931. 

12:00—Appointment of convention com- 

mittees. 

12:20—Report of committee on finance— 

A. L. Worthen, chairman. 

1:00 P. M.—Greeting luncheon—Every- 
one, including active and associate 
members, as well as guests, is cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Col. O. P. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent, Dolese & Shepard Co., pre- 
siding. 

Afternoon Session 
Arthur S. Lane, John S. Lane & Son, Inc., 
Meriden, Conn., presiding 

2 :30—Report of membership committee— 

J. R. Boyd, chairman. 

Some legal aspects of proration— 

Harold Williams, attorney-at-law, 

Boston. 

3 :10—The economic features of the bitu- 
minus type of road—B. E.: Gray, 
highway engineer, The Asphalt In- 
stitute. 

3 :30—Discussion—C. L. McKesson, direc- 
tor of engineering and research, 
American Bitumuls Co. 

3 :40—Discussion—George E. Martin, con- 
sulting engineer, The Barrett Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

3 :50—Taxation and Transportation—Dr. 
Wm. B. Guitteau, formerly execu- 
tive secretary, Ohio Crushed Stone 
Assn. 

4:15—Report of committee on stand- 
ards—F. S. Jones, chairman. 
Sub-committee for the standard- 

ization of commercial sizes of 

crushed stone—A. T. Goldbeck, 
chairman. 

Sub-committee for the standard- 
ization of drilling equipment— 

W. W. Duff, chairman. 
Sub-committee for the standard- 

ization of specifications and the 

marking of supplies and equip- 
ment—John Rice, Jr., chairman. 
Monday Evening 
7:30—Formal opening of manufacturers’ 
division, exposition of quarry 
equipment, machinery and supplies 
—Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Jeffer- 
son. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 20 
Morning Session 
A. L. Worthen, Connecticut Quarries Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., presiding 
10:00—The applicability of various 
methods for sewage disposal—s. 


2:40 











December 31, 1930 


W. Freese, Hawley, Freese and 
Nichols, Fort Worth, Tex. 

10 :15—Discussion—Led by Prof. Harry 
N. Lendall, head of civil engi- 
neering dept., Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

10 :25—Rates and rate making—Edwin C. 
Brooker, commerce counsel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

10 :50—Report of the committee on inter- 
pretation of trade practice rules— 
O. M. Graves, chairman. 

11:05—-What is the construction outlook? 
—Thomas S. Holden, vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York, N. ¥. 

(Continued on Page 146) 





Seattle Sand Producer 
to Merchandise Steels 


At a cost in excess of $30,000 the 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., has started work on a reinforc- 
ing-steel-bar plant building in Seattle. 
The company is broadening its serv- 
ice to contractors and will hereafter 
represent the United States Steel 
Corp. in the state of Washington in 
the distribution of reinforcing bars. A 
stock of 3,000 tons of bar steel will be 
carried and modern bending machinery 
will be installed in the new plant to 
handle the reinforcing-steel orders. 

The structure will be steel frame 
and 162 ft. by 72 ft. in area. Concrete 
floors are specified. The sides will be 
of corrugated iron and electric hoists 
operating on monorails will be em- 
ployed in handling the steel. 

The new plant is expected to be in 
operation late in January. 





Louisiana to Build Ten 
Huge Bridges Next Year 


Ten major free bridges, all of which 
will be under construction by July 31, 
1931, are being planned under Louisi- 
ana’s $7,000,000 bridge program by 
the Louisiana State Highway Commis- 
sion. Plans for two of these structures 
—the $400,000 Moncla Bridge and the 
$400,000 Coushatta Bridge, both over 
the Red River—are about 80 per cent 
complete and bids are to be received 
January 6, 1931. It is expected that 
bids for the $800,000 Sterlington 
Bridge, for the $400,000 Harrisonburg 
Bridge, both over the Ouachita River, 
and for the $600,000 Jonesville Bridge 
over the Black River will be received 
about April 1, 1931, as all surveys 
have been completed for these struc- 
tures and plans are about ten per cent 
complete. 





Building Curve Reaches 
Bottom Point on Cycle 


The current cycle of the building 
curve gives evidence of having about 
reached bottom, but the movement is 
likely for some time to be sidewise, 
with results not substantially exceed- 
ing the corresponding months of this 
year before the middle of 1931, Stand- 
ard Statistics Co. says. The prospects 
are that operations will reach new 
peak levels before the close of 1934. 


To Hold 1931 Safety 
Congress at Chicago 


7,000 DELEGATES WILL ATTEND 





Chicago has been chosen as the set- 
ting for the twentieth annual safety 
congress, to be held October 12 to 16, 
1931, the executive committee of the 
National Safety Council has an- 
nounced. Headquarters will be in the 
Stevens hotel. 

The safety congress will bring to- 
gether 7,000 delegates from all parts 
of the world. It has come in recent 
years to be known as a miniature 
“safety university” because of its 
large program. Nearly 400 noted 
speakers will talk at the 150 sessions. 

Chicago also entertained the Con- 
gress in 1929 and conducted, at the 
same time, a “safety week” drive of 
vast proportions. Plans for the 1931 
gathering call for a similar campaign. 
The 1930 congress, held in Pittsburgh 
the first of October this year, was one 
of the largest meetings in history. 

Prior to the 1931 safety congress, 
approximately 30 regional safety con- 
ferences will be held throughout the 
country, according to George E. Burns 
of the National Safety Council. These 
meetings will have an average attend- 
ance of 1,000 delegates. 





Indiana Quarries Await 
Freight-Rate Decision 


A decision affecting the future of 
about fifty limestone quarries in the 
Bloomington-Bedford district of Indi- 
ana employing some 3,500 men, is ex- 
pected to be made soon after Jan. 1, 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. 

Operators are seeking a reduction in 
freight rates on dressed stone, and in 
the course of hearings before the com- 
mission’s examiners have declared that 
unless a reduction is granted, they will 
be put out of business. 

Formerly, the rate on both rough 
and dressed stone was the same, 30% 
cents, but the commission raised the 
rate on the dressed variety to 38142 
cents. This change, the quarry own- 
ers declare, caused rough stone to be 
ordered almost exclusively, it being 
dressed at points near where it was 
to be used. 





Cement Co. Looks After 
Welfare of Employees 


One of the finest plants in the 
country as gauged by loyalty to em- 
ployees is that of the Louisville Ce- 
ment Co., Louisville, Ky. This com- 
pany not only maintains a complete 
community center but it keeps the wel- 
fare of its men and their families 
well to the foreground in all of its pro- 
grams. Thus, in times when business 


is slow and there is less regular work 
for the men to do, the company keeps 
them busy with odd jobs, such as the 
building of cement walks or the re- 
pair of roads in neighboring territory. 
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Iowa Plant Destroyed 
by Fire Now Rebuilt 


MUCH NEW EQUIPMENT IS ADDED 





The plant of the River Products Co., 
of Iowa City, Ia., located at Coralville, 
Ia., which suffered a bad fire last Feb- 
ruary, destroying much of its equin- 
ment, has now been completely rebuilt, 
according to J. F. Sprott, general man- 
ager. 

Installations during the year have 
included a 42-in. by 40-in. Allis-Chalm- 
ers jaw crusher, two revolving and two 
vibrating screens, two Type B Erie 
steam shovels, and two Gates crushers. 

New conveyors and motors, too, are 
in place, together with three steel- 
frame storage bins with a capacity of 
150 tons each. The bins are so ar- 
ranged that cars may be loaded from 
either side and motor trucks from the 
center. 

All trackage at the plant is stand- 
ard gauge, facilitating the spotting of 
cars from the railroad to any position 
in the plant. 

Three Plymouth gasoline locomo- 
tives are used about the plant and 
quarry and with this exception and, of 
course, the steam shovels in the quarry, 
the plant is completely electrically- 
driven. 

The River Products Co. produces 
limestone in a wide range of sizes. 
Much of the production has gone into 
Iowa roads in recent years, the state 
having placed itself in the position of 
having one of the best paved systems 
in the country, whereas but a few 
years ago its mud roads were the bane 
of motorists everywhere. 

Iowa expects to pave about 600 
more miles next year and “the River 
Products Co. is out to get its share of 
this business,” according to Mr. Sprott. 





Census Bureau Reports 
Concrete Products Data 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabu- 
lation of the data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, 
the total value (at f. o. b. factory 
prices) of concrete products shipped 
or delivered in 1929 by establishments 
in the United States engaged prima- 
rily in the manufacture of these com- 
modities amounted to $90,610,665, a 
decrease of 2 per cent as compared 
with $92,506,987 reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census year. 

The total for 1929 is made up as 
follows: building materials, $47,705,- 
216; conduits and pipes, $22,229,214; 
circular structures, $2,202,571; house- 
hold and other accessories, $2,619,229; 
burial vaults, $3,045,166; monuments 
and grave markers, $80,155; paving 
materials, $669,275; poles and posts, 
$1,387,182; premixed concrete, $7,442,- 
241; other concrete products, $1,939,- 
800; concrete products not reported in 
detail, $1,290,666. 
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This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the 
manufacture of concrete products, such 
as building blocks, tile, brick, cast 
stone, pipe, garden furniture, laundry 
trays, lighting standards, posts and 
vaults, made of sand and crushed 
rock, gravel, or cinders, bound together 
with cement. The classification does 
not cover concrete construction such 
as buildings and bridges. 





Granite Manufacturers 
Name Mundie President 


The Granite Manufacturers’ Assn., 
of New England, at its annual meet- 
ing held at Quincy, Mass., Dec. 12, 
elected J. Edward Mundie, president 
for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were: Andrew Milne, vice- 
president; William Souden, Sr., treas- 
urer; John Anderson, Howard Bishop 
and Antonio Tocci, executive commit- 
tee; and Channing Deacon, Umberto 
Giarrusso, Angus D. Martin, Stanley 
H. Jenkins and Henry P. Miller, mem- 
bership committee. 


Universal Atlas Chorus 
Sings Christmas Carols 


Concrete evidence of Chicago’s yule- 
tide spirit entered the heart of the 
financial section when the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. chorus of eighty 
voices sang in the corridors of the 
building at 208 South La Salle st. on 
Christmas eve. The program was 
broadcast by the Chicago Daily News 
radio station, WMAQ. 

Each year the chorus, which was or- 
ganized in the offices of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., gives special pro- 
grams of Christmas music before lead- 
ing organizations. Miss Anne Proth- 
eroe, librarian of the company, and 
daughter of Daniel Protheroe, com- 
poser and choral director, is president 
of the chorus, which is directed by 
Harry S. Walsh, and accompanied by 
Mabel Egerter. Walter C. Broeniman 
plays the violin obligatos. 








Installs Jet System 
to Aid River Digging 


NEW HOOK-UP PROVES EFFECTIVE 

The De Soto Kaw River Sand Co. 
of De Soto, Kan., recently installed a 
jet system for increasing the quantity 
of sand obtained from the bed of the 
Kansas River. 

A 1,000-gal.-per-min. centrifugal 
pump is belt-connected to a 5-hp. 
motor to give 3,400 r.p.m. at the 
pump with a 2-in. discharge. The dis- 
charge follows the under side of the 
sand suction to the end of the line, 
the last 18 in. of pipe being reduced 
to permit a jet of % in. with a pres- 
sure of about 70 lb. “The effective- 
ness of this hook-up varies with the 
nature of the deposit and river condi- 
tions, but it has increased our volume 
of solids 140 per cent in hard digging 
and 35 per cent in normal digging,” 
writes L. M. Chambers, of the com- 
pany. 

“The arrangement seems to be ideal 
for the small producer,” Mr. Chambers 
continues. “We would recommend the 
use of a 200-gal.-per-min. pump with 
a 10-hp. motor to any one who plans 
a similar installation, however.” 

The company is now putting in a 
Wood Vortex classifier and a new 
series of screens to increase its variety 
of marketable sizes. 





Ideal Cement Plants to 
Resume Work January 5 


The Portland, Colo., and Boettcher, 
Colo., plants of the Ideal Cement Co., 
of Denver, will re-open on Jan. 5 to re- 
sume full production, according to a 
recent announcement by the company. 
That the Ideal company is ending a 
prosperous year is evidenced by the 
declaration this month of an extra div- 
idend of 50 cents per share on its com- 
mon stock in addition to the regular 
quarterly declaration of 75 cents. 














The Universal-Atlas Cement Co. chorus. 
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Federal-Aid Highway 
Building Shows Drop 


INCREASE SEEN FOR NEXT YEAR 





The 48 states and Hawaii completed 
improvements on 9,349 miles of fed- 
eral-aid highways during the fiscal 
year ending last June 30, according to 
the reports of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, published recently. 

Another 9,915 miles of highway 
were in process of improvement with 
federal aid at the close of the year, 
the report shows. In all, there were 
193,049 miles of main interstate and 
intercounty highways in the federal- 
aid system, on June 30, and of this 
total 84,012 miles had been improved 
with the help of federal funds. 

Last year’s improvement work fell 
below the total of preceding years, and 
the $75,880,863 of federal funds appor- 
tioned fell short of the 1929 sum by 
$6,000,000. 

“The decline was anticipated,” 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the 
bureau, reports, “and is the natural 
result of the contraction of the pro- 
gram to a $75,000,000 basis, necessi- 
tated by the authorization of that an- 
nual sum for several years and the 
final absorption of the unobligated 
balance of funds appropriated for the 
earlier years.” 

Next year’s report will show a big 
increase, however, it is predicted. For 
when Congress raised the annual ap- 
propriation for 1931 and the two fol- 
lowing years to $125,000,000 annually 
and the larger sum was apportioned 
to the states last April the states re- 
sponded by allotting $102,498,084, as 
compared with $70,428,896 the year 
before. By last August 48,000 men 
made up federal-aid road contractors’ 
forces, not including the many addi- 
tional men employed in the prepara- 
tion and transportation of materials. 

Of the 7,317 miles of road initially 
improved during the last year, 39 per 
cent carried high-type surfacings, 3 
per cent intermediate types, and 58 
per cent low types. Density of traffic 
and road types keep fairly equal pace, 
the report states. 

“In the middle Atlantic, New Eng- 
land and east north central states, 
where the traffic is dense,” the report 
says, “and where the number of motor 
vehicles per federal-aid mile are 395, 
268 and 230, respectively, the percent- 
ages of high-type surfaces initially im- 
proved during the year were found to 
be 90, 87 and 84 per cent, respec- 
tively.” 





Road Builders to Hear 
Mixed Concrete Report 


During the forthcoming annual con- 


vention in St. Louis, Mo., of the Amer-. 


ican Road Builders’ Assn., complete 
and authoritative information about 
central- and truck-mixed concrete will 
be presented in the report of the com- 
mittee for this branch of the Associa- 


December 31, 1930 











The dredge “Tchefuncta” shortly after launching. 


tion. Engineers who are called upon 
to decide whether or not to use such 
concrete will receive data as to what 
can be accomplished by a ready-mixed 
method provided with modern equip- 
ment and adequate supervision. Esti- 
mates place the production of this con- 
crete during 1930 at more than six bil- 
lion cubic yards. Many engineers have 
failed to keep informed on this devel- 
opment. 


R. Keith Compton, director of pub- 
lic works, Richmond, Va., is chairman 
of the committee which includes 
twenty-six other engineers from all 
parts of the country, representing 
cities, states, equipment manufactur- 
ers, and concrete producers. 





Sand, Gravel Machinery 
on Display January 26 


At the request of the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Assn., whose 
first annual convention will be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., at the Jefferson Hotel 
on January 26, the day immediately 
preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion of the National Sand and Gravel 
Assn., the machinery and equipment 
exhibition of the sand and gravel 
association will be open during the 
meeting of the manufacturers of 
ready-mixed concrete who will assem- 
ble from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 





Asphalt Holdings Sold 
at Auction for $25,000 


Equipment of the Miller Construc- 
tion Co. of Bowling Green, Ky., on the 
banks of Barren river, and mining 
equipment at asphalt quarries in Ed- 
monson county in Kentucky were sold 
at auction recently by federal court 
order. 

The property was purchased for 
$25,000 by Lewis Kaye of the United 
Rock Asphalt Co., a concern that held 
a judgment of $70,000 against the 
Miller Construction Co. The United 
‘Rock Asphalt Co. has mineral rights 
for 3,000 acres of asphalt land in Ed- 
monson county and leased its prop- 
erty to the Miller Construction Co. for 
$100,000 a year. The property sold is 
appraised for a value of $150,000. 


New Dredge Engaged 


in Government Service 


BUILT BY NEW ORLEANS FIRM 





Jahncke Service, Inc., of New 
Orleans, La., producer of sand, gravel 
and shells, is also in the contract 
dredging business. This year the com- 
pany completed the construction of a 
modern Diesel dredge, the Tchefuncta 
which has gone into service for the 
federal government at Bonnet Carre 
spillway, where its operation has been 
very successful, according to E. E. 
Crozat, a member of the Jahncke firm. 

The dredge, illustrated below, was 
designed by the Ellicott Machine Corp. 
of Baltimore, Md., and was built by the 
Jahncke company at its own shipyards 
located at Madisonville, La. It is of 
long-leaf pine construction, is 130 ft. 
long, 30 ft. wide and has a depth of 11 
ft. The cutter ladder is 75 ft. long and 
is capable of dredging to a depth of 
52 ft. The two Diesel engines were 
supplied by I. P. Morris & De La- 
Vergne, Inc., of Philadelphia. The 
main engine has eight cylinders, 1,100 
hp. and is direct connected to a 20-in. 
pump. 

In addition to the 1,100-hp. engine, a 
300-hp. Diesel is connected to.a gen- 
erator which supplies the electric cur- 
rent for the auxiliary aboard the 
dredge. 

The dredge is capable of discharging 
dredged material 6,000 ft. distant. 





Stockhouse Damaged by 
Fire Is Being Rebuilt 


One of the four stockhouses in the 
Hagerstown, Md., plant of the North 
American Cement Corp., which was 
partially destroyed by fire recently, is 
already being rebuilt, according to in- 
formation received from John J. 
Porter, general manager. 





Omaha Gravel Producer 


Changes Office Address 


The Lyman-Richey Sand & Gravel 
Co. of Omaha, Neb., has announced 
that, since Dec. 15, its offices have 
been located in Suite 1140, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 





What About 1931 Prospects? Read What 
These Operators Have to Say 






Majority of Those in Industry Look for 
Gradual Return to Prosperity Next Year 


Eastern Cement Official 
Paints Brighter Picture 


In presenting our opinion and fore- 
cast of the business outlook for 1931, 
as it relates to the cement industry, 
we do not believe that we could offer 
anything better than the following ex- 
tracts on the subject from the report 
of the board of directors of the Port- 
land Cement Assn., presented at the 
recent meeting of the association in 
Chicago: 

“In the field of highway construc- 
tion, we anticipate that 1931 will yield 
a volume of business fully as great 
as that of 1930. 

“With respect to street paving, in 
which the volume was considerably 
lower during 1930, it seems likely that 
an increase can be had next year if 
sufficient increased effort is made. 

“In the railroad field, the outlook is 
no less favorable than at the begin- 
ning of 1930. 

“Concrete construction in connection 
with the development of airports is 
expected to continue at the present 
rate. 

“General building will undoubtedly 
be considerably off during the first 
half of the year, but should become 
relatively good later in the year. 

“In the dwelling-house field, there is, 
as yet, no tangible evidence of recov- 
ery and we expect none to become 
apparent until unemployment has dis- 
appeared. 

“It is too early to predict the trend 
with respect to the use of concrete on 
the farm.” 

We might also call your attention to 
some of the opinions on the outlook 
for 1931 in New York and vicinity as 
given to us by a very critical observer 
of conditions in the building field, 
Allen E. Beals, whose opinions on the 
subject our company recently distrib- 
uted in printed form under the title of 
“Why General Building Activity is on 
the Up-Grade.” Mr. Beals, it should 
be explained, is vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Allen E. Beals Corp., 
43rd St. and Lexington Ave., New 
York, publishers for the past fourteen 
years of “The Dow Service Daily 
Building Reports” and “The Dow Serv- 
ice Architects’ Weekly Building Mate- 
rial Price Supplement,” publications 
widely read by persons interested in 
building construction in the metro- 
politan area. 

Mr. Beals believes that within the 
last few weeks there has been a defi- 
nite turn for the better in general 
business activity. Some of his rea- 


sons for this belief are as follows: 
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LTHOUGH some non-metallic min- 
eral producers are rather pessimistic 
over prospects for the coming year, the 
general tone of letters received by the 
editor of PIT AND QUARRY from op- 
erators the country over appears quite 
rosy. Many companies are expressing 
their faith in 1931 by programs of new 
plant construction or remodeling. An ex- 
cellent road-building year is in prospect, 
presaging a huge demand for sand, 
gravel, crushed stone and cement. Gen- 
eral construction, too, is certain to pick 
up, most producers believe. 
Excerpts from some of these letters ap- 
pear on this and the following pages. 





“Building money,” he says, “is 
easier,” offering as evidence the fact 
that recently, for the first time in al- 
most a year, the New York Title & 
Mortgage Co. had advertised, inviting 
builders to come to them for mortgage 
loans. 

“Deposits in the savings banks of 
New York City reached a new high 
total on July 1 last of $3,527,403,129, 
as compared to $3,347,216,195 on the 
first of the year, or a gain in the six 
months’ period of $180,186,934. Prac- 
tically all building money comes out 
of savings banks and insurance com- 
panies,” Mr. Beals reminds us, and 
adds that “the latter have also had a 
remarkably good year.” 

“The depression,” Mr. Beals thinks, 
“has been painted blacker than actual 
facts have warranted,” and points out 
“that general building construction 
has been off only 49 per cent. in the 
New York metropolitan area, where 
27.9 per cent. of all the building con- 
struction in the United States is car- 
ried on each year. The depression had 
less to do with this drop than the vig- 
orous lien-law amendments of New 
York, the revision of the building code 
and the uncertainties attendant upon 
the activity of the city in contesting 
the validity of the dwelling law,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Beal. 

As further evidence that the depres- 
sion is painted blacker than it really is, 
he points out that during the first nine 
months of this year stockholders actu- 
ally have received more than one and 
one-fourth billions of dollars more in 
dividends (an increase of 50 per cent.) 
than in the corresponding period of 
1929, which he claims was a boom 
year. 

“The records of savings banks de- 
posits for the current year tell elo- 
quently where the bulk of that divi- 
dend money has gone—into savings 
banks, from whence it will ultimately 





flow into building investments. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. alone 
on October 9, 1930, loaned $3,321,462 
in mortgages, applied to 425 dwellings 
and 11 apartments.” 

Finally, Mr. Beals states, that his 
company operates a free employment 
exchange for the benefit of employers 
and employees in the building business 
in the New York metropolitan area 
and that of 25 draftsmen listed on 
their application forms in August 
there were only 15 awaiting jobs in 
October, and also of 29 estimators 
looking for work in August there were 
only 5 in October—evidencing that 
architects are getting busy again. 

LAWRENCE PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 

New York, N. Y. Frank H. = 

res. 


City Building Program 
to Aid Duluth Business 


There is nothing definite in sight in 
the way of construction work, but a 
serious effort is being made by the 
city officials to prepare a program of 
major improvements which will get 
under way during the winter and con- 
tinue into the summer of 1931. This 
program should improve our business 
somewhat. The Minnesota state high- 
way contracts for 1931 are being 
largely let to contractors who produce 
their own aggregates with temporary 
plants. This method works against 
established concerns and is robbing 
them of the business which they need. 


DULUTH CRUSHED STONE Co. 


Duluth, Minn. Cc. D. Brewer, 


Secy.-Treas. 


Normal Weather in 1931 
Will Aid Agstone Sales 


It is our belief that in 1931 the vol- 
ume of crushed stone produced will 
perhaps exceed that of 1930 although 
we do not think it will to any great 
tonnage. There undoubtedly will be 
just as much road building in 1931 as 
there has been in 1930. We believe, 
however, that the railroads will pur- 
chase a slightly greater tonnage of 
ballast. 


We find that the demand for agri- 
cultural limestone was less than it 
would have been had the section in 
which it is marketed not been afflicted 
with the severe drought. For this rea- 
son we feel that with normal weather 
the 1931 demand will exceed that of 
1930. 

THE ERIE STONE COMPANY, 

Indianapolis, Ind, E. A. Dehnbostel. 
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Predicts Better Demand 
for Highway Materials 


Apparently, stone for road building 
will be in good demand throughout our 
section, probably about the same in 
total as in 1930. 

For heavy building, we think that 
the demand will be as light as it was 
last year. 

Business, however, with the larger 
quarries like ours, depends to a great 
extent on the ballast sales to the rail- 
roads. Because of the poor showing 
that their statements generally reveal, 
it does not look like much business in 
ballast for next year. 


JOHN S. LANE & SON, INC. 
Meriden, Conn. A. S. Lane, Treas. 





Increase Anticipated in 
Slate Output for 1931 


The outlook for 1931 as applied to 
our business is somewhat uncertain, 
but we look for a decided improve- 
ment, depending almost entirely upon 
the building program of the country, 
and also on the probable installation 
of electrical equipment for which we 
make the electrical-slate switchboards. 

It appears to the writer that there 
is only one way in which business can 
go, and that is upward, and it would 
seem that pretty much of all the in- 
ventory on hand will be consumed by 
late winter or early spring. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE Co. 
Hydeville, Vt. Richard i. 
Mar. 





California Gas Tax to 
Boost Aggregate Sales 


Because of the generally-quiet con- 
ditions prevailing in all lines of indus- 
try, it is quite likely that the next few 
months will be quiet as far as general 
construction work is concerned. With 
the passing of the winter months and 
the advent of spring, a resumption of 
building activities is anticipated and, 
inasmuch as the state of California ex- 
pects to receive between 40 and 50 
million dollars from _ gasoline-tax 
revenues next year, all of which will 
be expended in state-highway con- 
struction, it is fair to assume the vol- 
ume of gravel, crushed rock and sand 
tonnage offering in 1931 will probably 
be in excess of this year’s figures. 


PACIFIC COAST AGGREGATES, INC. 
San Francisco, Cal. F. W. Erlin, 
Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr. 





Flag-Stone Will Boost 
Indiana Quarry Profit 


We wish to state that, for our own 
district, the prospects look good for 
1931. We are looking for an increase 
in maintenance stone, agricultural 
limestone, and flag-and-terrace stone. 
We began production on the last two 
items in the fall of 1930, and we an- 
ticipate a brisk demand for them in 
the coming year. 

The outlook for new construction 


December 31, 1930 


will be about the same as that of last 
year. The total increase looked for 
over last year is about 25 per cent. 
HELLER STONE Co. 
Bluffton, Ind. Walter G. Heller, Prop. 





Expect 1931 Business 
to Equal 1929 Record 


We expect a very decided improve- 
ment in construction business in this 
locality, beginning about January 1, 
1931. 

Improvements definitely planned, 
and projects under consideration in 
this immediate territory indicate that 
construction work in 1931 will be as 
good as it was in 1929, and it may pos- 
sibly run as high as that of 1928, 
which was our best construction year 
in this vicinity. 

BAKER SAND & GRAVEL Co., INC. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. G. K. Little, 
Vice-Pres., Mgr. 





County Highway Program 
Aids Rockford Producers 


We do not look for any big building 
program for the year of 1931. 
Indications are that we will not have 
much paving in the city, but we ex- 
pect the county will do some around 
Rockford. 
ANDERSON SAND & GRAVEL Co. 


Rockford, Ill. George R. Emanuelson, 
Pres. 


New York Assn. Official 
Sees Good Year in 1931 


Contracts for highway construction 
already let in our territory, southern- 
central New York and northeastern 
Pennsylvania, indicate that with a lit- 
tle help from commercial building, the 
year 1931 should show an improve- 
ment over 1930. A brisk demand dur- 
ing the first half of the season is rea- 
sonably assured and the demand dur- 
ing the second half will depend on 
how much construction will be speeded 
up in all lines to relieve the unemploy- 
ment conditions. Little can be ex- 
pected from grade-crossing elimina- 
tions until the eight-hour law has been 
tested in the Courts and, so far, com- 
mercial building has not responded to 
the movement to stimulate construc- 
tion. We are expecting much, but 
banking only on what we see matur- 
ing. 

EMPIRE STATE SAND & GRAVEL 


PRODUCERS ASSN. 
Hamilton, N. Y. John G. Carpenter, 
Secy.-Treas. 








Big State Road Program 
Aids New Jersey Plants 


The year just closing has been a 
poor one in this district. We look 


forward to 1931 very hopefully and 
expect that it will be a decided im- 
provement over the year 1930. 

The large state program should 
furnish a good groundwork for pro- 
ducers and should also stimulate into 
activity other lines of endeavor. 





Conditions are still below normal 
and I do not expect a great boom be- 
fore next spring. 

MENANTICO SAND AND GRAVEL Co. 


Millville, N. J. Hugh Haddow, Jr., 
Vice-Pres. 





Ohio Road Construction 
Will Boost Stone Sales 


In reference to the prospects for 
crushed stone business for the year 
1931, we feel that indications point to 
increased sales volume. 

The road building program appears 
to be a very large one, and naturally, 
we believe that crushed limestone will 
receive its share of the proposed im- 
provements. 


THE CINCINNATI QUARRIES Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. James R. Davidson, 
Secy. 





Huge California Crops 
Assist Coast Business 


We are, to a large extent, in a 
citrus-producing section and our pros- 
perity is controlled to a great measure 
by the buying power of the general 
public. However, we anticipate that 
in a very short time the hidden money 
of the country will be brought out to 
see the light of day in the channels of 
trade. 

The people, having had a very good 
example of what can happen while on 
a rampage of speculation will place 
their money in good, sound invest- 
ments. Business will be on the up- 
grade when they forget about their 
stock-market losses and start in to in- 
vest again. 

In the southern California section 
the citrus crops will be large and 
while they may not bring large re- 
turns to the individual grower, they 
are going to create more work for the 
laboring class than did last year’s 
crops, and the money thus returned 
will be distributed to a greater num- 
ber, creating better conditions as a 
whole. 


KUSTER & WATERBURY, ~ 
Corona, Cal. F. W. Kuster, Wgr. 


Moulding-Sand Producer 
Forecasts Better Year 


Our 1930 business was approximate- 
ly 60 per cent as great as that of 1929. 
We anticipate our 1931 sales to be 
larger because of worn-out casting re- 
placements. We look forward to lower 
freight rates, enabling us to reach ad- 
ditional customers thereby materially 
increasing our sales. 


JONES SAND Co. 
Franklin, Pa. Geo. H. Jones, Pres. 


Jersey Silica Producer 
Assails Price Cutting 
Prices have been maintained in the 
New Jersey silica-sand industry, ex- 
cept by a few irresponsible jobbers 
who haven’t a cent invested and a few 
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producers who do not know costs be- 
cause of their poor bookkeeping sys- 
tems. 

The general sales volume _ has 
dropped about 30 per cent since April 
30th—F'rom a New Jersey silica-sand 
producer. 


New Plant Competition 
Clouds Jersey Outlook 


From the present outlook, even con- 
sidering the bond issue which carried 
at our last election, we do not think 
that business in 1931 will be as good 
as it was during 1930. At the present 
time very little work is under way that 
will carry over to next spring, where- 
as a year ago there was a large volume 
of business booked for delivery during 
April, May and June of 1930. Next 
year’s business will be divided up 
among a greater number of producers 
because there are several new plants 
in this territory and several operators 
have materially increased their capac- 
ities based upon the record business of 
1928 and 1929. This condition will re- 
sult in a big over-production for the 
coming year, keener competition, and 
further reduction in selling prices. 
—From a New Jersey producer. 


Montana Utility Program 
Will Benefit Business 


We anticipate, in the commercial- 
building construction for 1931, a de- 
mand equal to that of 1930, beginning 
after a winter far slower than normal. 

Some increase in government build- 
ing will be enjoyed if prepared plans 
are carried through. Most of these 
have been ready for bids, apparently, 
for the last six months. 

Mining requirements for lime will 
likely be as low as if not lower than in 
1930, subject to improvement in price 
conditions. 

Considerable development of electric 
power and natural gas is planned to 
be carried out in 1931 which will have 
a beneficial effect on the whole terri- 
tory. 

This opinion relates, however, only 
to our immediate territory, that of 
Montana. 

ELLISTON LIME Co. 
Helena, Mont. H. T. Kuehn, 
Vice-Pres. Gen.-Mgr. 


Virginia Plant Trebled 
for Greenstone Output 


The demand for Virginia greenstone 
has just begun; we are six months be- 
hind our orders. Collections are good. 
We expect to triple our plant this com- 
ing year, beginning immediately. 

Other lines of business in this vicin- 
ity have long since struck bottom; 
there is no way for it to go except up- 
ward. In fact, there are many evi- 


dences of improvement already. 


VIRGINIA GREENSTONE Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


C. G. Loving, Prop. 
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One Producer Buoyed Up 
by Large Ballast Order 


Judging from orders which we now 
have for 1931 and from authentic re- 
ports of road-and-commercial work 
which is to be done, we feel confident 
that the season of 1931 will be much 
better than that of 1930. 

We have just received another con- 


. tract from the Maine Central Railroad 


for 100,000 tons of ballast to be de- 
livered during the season of 1931 with 
a prospect of continuing the delivery 
at the rate of 100,000 tons per year for 
the next six or eight years. Basing 
our opinion on the indications as noted 
above, we feel very hopeful about the 
business for the coming season. 


MAINE SAND & GRAVEL Co. 
Portland, Me. Geo. C. Owen, Pres. 


Paving Job Cheers View 
of Minnesota Producers 


Our outlook for 1931 appears to be 
about the same as a year ago. We 
look forward to quite a large volume 
of commercial business. 

Although we have no paving job in 
sight for our plant here at Detroit 
Lakes, our plant at Ashby, Minn., has 
a large paving contract, which will 
help to offset the decrease in the vol- 
ume of production at the Detroit Lakes 
plant. 


BECKER COUNTY SAND & GRAVEL Co. 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. E. A. Mullen, 
Mgr. 


Calls Good Farm Year 
Best Business Panacea 


We do not see much chance for an 
increase of business in 1981. 

It is our belief that all wealth comes 
out of the ground and we realize that 
the farmer has had many bad years. 

We do not look for improvement un- 
til the farming interests have at least 
one good year. 


HENRY COWELL LIME & CEMENT Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. W. H. George, 
Secy. 


California Silica Plant 
Enlarges for 1931 Sales 


The Crystal Silica Sand Co. has ex- 
panded its facilities again during the 
year 1930 to meet the demands for ad- 
ditional special sands in the glass, 
blast and filter trade. Our business 
for 1930 to date is 26 per cent ahead 
of that of 1929, and we considered 1929 
a good year. We are confident that 
the balance of this year will continue 
to show an increase. This is due large- 
ly to the demand for a standard-prac- 
tice product based on effective size and 
coefficient-range to meet industrial 
needs in this section of the country, 
covering a range of white abrasive 
sands, which in our particular case is 
known as “silica crystals.” We have 
increased our wet-sand capacity 50 
tons per day, and our drying capacity 
about 20 per cent. Also our moti- 
vated-gravity washing system has been 









enlarged and expanded to bring about 
the separation of our product, at a 
given point dividing itself for the 
various lines of industrial demands for 
our products. 

Our business has averaged in excess 
of 1,500 tons per month for the year 
1930, and we hope to increase this 500 
tons per month for 1931. Our prices 
have remained stable. 

THE CRYSTAL SILICA SAND Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal. J. A. Benell, Pres. 


Over-Building in Past 
Anchor for Texas Town 


The outlook for the future is any- 
thing but rosy; throughout this section 
we are badly over-built both in resi- 
dences and in business buildings. For 
the next 12 to 15 months it appears to 


be a matter of “just hanging on.” 
Wichita Falls, Tex, J. KE. Duncan. 


Truck Competition Will 
Hold Aggregate Prices 


We summarize the outlook for 1931 
related to our business as follows: 
Business will be highly competitive 
with truck deliveries making heavy in- 
roads from the points of production to 
rail destinations, with no improvement 
in prices and no gain in volume of 
sales. 
MORTON SAND & GRAVEL Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Geo. H. Hartong, 
Gen. Mgr. 


Kentuckian Tells What’s 
Wrong with U.S. and Why 


The principal reasons for the de- 
pression are: First everyone is trying 
to spend six dollars when he earns but 
one. He is buying gasoline instead of 
buying food and paying debts. The 
farmers are in the cities and towns in- 
stead of following the plow. The mer- 
chants in small towns are killed by 
the good roads leading to the large 
cities, where the customers flock to 
spend their cash, expecting the home 
merchants to carry them in times of 
need. Home-making has been for- 
gotten and the people are pleasure- 
mad. The thousands of filling stations 
get the money that used to go for 
shoes, calico, cotton, coffee, sugar, and 
other provisions. Whisky, being 
bought at about $25 per gal., actually 
costs 35 cents to manufacture. All 
business is in the hands of the gam- 
blers instead of the producers. Mort- 
gage books are filled with automobile 
loans, and homes have been lost trying 
to pay them. Many millions of auto- 
mobile wrecks in the junk-pile repre- 
sent a big part of the nation’s wealth. 
Banks lend the big fellow on tissue- 
paper security, and refuse the poor 
man credit. One twentieth of the auto- 
mobiles are paid for, and last, but not 
least, with no one staying at home, the 
world is on wheels. This might seem 
a peculiar view, but I defy contradic- 
tion. 


BLACK HILLS MICA & MINERAL Co. 
Hawesville, Ky. 


Col. L. S. Powers, 
Vice-pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Weakening Stock Market 
Slows Present Recovery 

It appears that business is a little 
better, in other words, a little more 
confidence and a bit more optimism 
are being shown, with the stock market 
acting somewhat better. But it is the 
writer’s opinion that January and Feb- 
ruary will see even a lower stock mar- 
ket than we have had this fall. I be- 
lieve that such a market will reflect on 
business and that we will not have any 
improvement during that period. 

I am basing this opinion on the 
theory that many of the large corpora- 
tions whose stocks are traded in will 
show statements none too good for the 
year 1930. These statements should 
be published during the months of 
January and February and, when they 
appear and show adversely as com- 
pared to 1929 and 1930, they will affect 
the stock market. 

Our business is that of supplying 
molding sand to the foundries in 17 
states. It seems that the foundry in- 
dustry is quickly affected by adverse 
business conditions or stock market 
reports, consequently, it has its effect 
on us. 

On the whole, the year of 1931 
should be an improvement over 1930, 
but I do not look for any startling im- 
provement insofar as I am able to 
ascertain in a review of past panics. 
We have always taken from 1% to 3 
years to make a complete recovery, 
and this appears to be about the worst 
condition we have ever had. Another 
very bad feature that will affect 1931 
has been the wholesale failure of both 
large and small banking institutions. 
While I am not pessimistic, by any 
means, I cannot at present see what 
would be called a return to normalcy 
in 1931 for general business. 


HOUGHLAND AND HARDY, 
Evansville, Ind. C. M. Hardy, Pres. 





Sees 50-Per Cent Boost 
In Kansas City Business 


I can see no chance of business be- 
ing less in 1931 than it was in 1930. 

Business conditions in and around 
Kansas City for the past year have 
been about 40 to 45 per cent of what 
they were for a like period in 1929. 
We expect conditions in 1931 to be ap- 
proximately 50 per cent better than 
they were in the past year. This is 
the writer’s opinion after having made 
a survey of prospective business in 
sight as compared with similar condi- 
tions one year ago. 


DEItz HILL DEVELOPMENT Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. H. P. Thomson. 


Florida Sand Producer 
Awaits Federal Program 


Just at the present time there is not 
a great deal of prospects for large con- 
struction for the year 1931, except 
jobs that have been promoted by the 
United States government for public 
building. But most of these have been 
discussed for the past two years, and 
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at the progress they are making, it will 
be possibly two years or more before 
anything is done. 

We, therefore, have very little to be 
optimistic about for the year 1931. 


INTERLACHEN SAND & GRAVEL Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. John D. Baker, 
Pres. 


Shows Confidence Through 
New Equipment Purchase 


Regardless of present conditions I 
am now improving my plant,—virtual- 
ly doubling its capacity. These im- 
provements consist mainly of a large 
gyratory crusher, additional screens, 
bins, conveyors, steam shovel and a 
washer. 


CANOE CREEK STONE Co. 
Loretto, Pa. Blair C. Seeds, 
Pres.-Gen,. Mgr. 





Gypsum Head Hopes for 
Some 1931 Improvement 


We do not look for any increase in 
volume for 1931. Our hope is that 
after the middle of the year there will 
be some improvement and that we can 
at least finish the year with a volume 
that will parallel 1930. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. M. H. Baker, Pres. 





Another Stone Producer 
Cheerful for New Year 


It is somewhat early to forecast 
business in our line for 1931, as the 
program of public construction work 
is not sufficiently outlined at this time. 
Indications, however, are that a large 
amount of money will be spent on 
highway projects, and as that field ab- 
sorbs the largest percentage of our 
output, we are hopeful for good busi- 
ness next year. 

FEDERAL CRUSHED STONE CORP. 

Buffalo, N. Y. H. W. Snyder, Pres. 





Reduced Iowa Paving to 
Lower Aggregate Output 


From our point of view, the business 
will not be quite as good for 1931 as 
it was in 1930 for the reason that we 
will have less road construction in 
Iowa than we had in 1930. Yet we be- 
lieve that the commercial business in 
general will be a little better, at least 
from present indications. 


EMPIRE SAND & MATERIAL Co. 
Marshalltown, Ia. W. S. Keller, Prop. 





Expresses Optimism by 
Improving Quarry, Plant 


We feel that we have good reason 
to be optimistic. In the first place, this 
has been the best year in the history of 
our company, while during the same 
period almost half of the projects that 
came up were postponed until another 


* geason. 


If the jobs that were postponed go 
through, seemingly the building indus- 
try will be as busy as it was last year. 
Of course, that does not mean much in 





some localities. We know where sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars will be 
spent both in landscaping and building, 
not of a speculative nature, within the 
next year or two. 

Acting on our own convictions, with- 
in the last few months we have in- 
creased the capacity of our quarry at 
least 50 per cent. We have stripped 
fully three acres, built additional side 
tracks and made other improvements 
to facilitate the prompt handling of 
business. None of these improvements 
would be necessary if we were not en- 
thusiastically optimistic as to our 1931 
business. 

LANNON QUARRIES CORP. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. C. A. en 





Road Bond Issue to Aid 
Southern Aggregate Men 


I believe the year 1931 will be a ban- 
ner year in the construction field be- 
cause the states are making every ef- 
fort to push the construction of roads, 
bridges and municipal works to aid in 
the unemployment situation. 

In this state and in the state of 
Louisiana, the outlook is exceptionally 
good as there has been voted nearly 
$200,000,000 for roads, bridges and 
municipal works; and the government 
will spend additional millions in the 
improvements of waterways. 

NEW INLAND GRAVEL Co. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. B. M. Campbell, 
Gen. Mgr. 





Texan Sees Rosier Hue 
at Dawn of Coming Year 


Conditions of the sand-and-gravel 
business in Texas during 1931 should 
be better in our territory than 1930 on 
account of the prospective increase in 
road work. Small construction should 
also increase because of the fact that 
it was very slow last year. New con- 
struction which has been planned will 
probably not be deferred many months. 


MIDLAND SAND & GRAVEL Co. 
Terrell, Tex. L. W. Wells, Jr., Pres. 


Confidence Needed, Says 


Penn-Dixie Cement Head 


In The Pen Dixie—Copy 403 

In the Penn-Dixie organization we 
hold to the belief that faith in this 
country’s future, supported by prop- 
erly directed activities, will make busi- 
ness increasingly better. 

Practicing what we preach, we con- 
tinued during 1930 our program of 
plant improvements designed to in- 
crease efficiency, further reduce costs 
and to render a greater measure of 
service to the trade; and we intend to 
do the same in 1981. 

Our conception of the outlook is that 
this country’s business enterprise will 
not fail to grasp the opportunity, af- 
forded by this resting period, to plan 
constructive movements which will 
hold our position of leadership. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CORP. 
Blaine S. Smith, 
Pres. 





New York, N. Y. 
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General view of plant from northwest with primary crusher. building at left. 





on 





Truck loading and screening buildings in center with 


scalping screen building at extreme right. 


Trap-Rock Operation on Hudson River an 
Outstanding 1930 Development 


Gigantic Plant Designed for an Ultimate 
Capacity of 1,200 Tons of Stone per Hour 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


UE to the keen competition which exists 
D in the crushed-stone industry, and in almost 

any other important industry, it has become 
imperative that production costs be reduced to a low 
level which only a few years ago would have been 
considered impossible. This holds true not only for 
the large operator whose market is in a large indus- 
trial center but for the smaller operator whose mar- 
ket lies in a smaller community where competition 
is just as keen. In each case the problem is the 
same, although on a different scale, and must be 
solved in the same manner. 

The only type of plant which can operate profit- 
ably under present-day conditions is one of the most 
permanent type of construction using equipment of 
the most modern type which has proved its durabil- 
ity and economy of operation in actual use. Such a 
plant should be built entirely of concrete or concrete 
and steel, which, although higher in first cost, is the 
most economical in the long run. The use of the 
best types of equipment available also involves a 
greater first cost but this is soon overbalanced by 
its longer life, greater production and more econom- 
ical operation. It is also wise to build a plant with 
provisions for future enlargement and with suffi- 
cient flexibility that future developments can be in- 
corporated without necessitating reconstruction of 
the plant. The expense of such a plant, of course, 
is justified only where there is a fairly steady de- 
mand for its product and where there is an ample 
supply of raw material of known quality. 
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The new plant of the New York Trap Rock Corp., 
at Stoneco, N. Y., is such a plant. It is also one of 
the largest plants now operating, but this fact 
should not detract from its interest to the smaller 
operator as the problems encountered in its design, 
construction and operation are the same as those 
in a smaller plant except that they are on a larger 
scale. This plant incorporates all the important fea- 
tures outlined above and many others of lesser im- 
portance, all of which are described in the following 
article. The fact that this plant has now completed 
its first season of operation without requiring a sin- 
gle important change or repair and without a 
serious shutdown is a tribute to the soundness of its 
design and construction. 

The location of this plant at Stoneco on the east 
bank of the Hudson River five miles south of 
Poughkeepsie is the same as that of the old plant 
formerly known as the Clinton Point plant which it 
replaced. The new plant occupies almost exactly 
the same site as the old plant, which, with the ex- 
ception of the crusher house and conveyor A which 
are described later in this article, was entirely dis- 
mantled. Construction of the new plant was begun 
on Oct. 1, 1929, and it went into operation on April 
18, 1950. The washing plant was in operation on 
May 1, 1930. As the old plant was operated until 
December 15, 1929, when dismantling was begun, 
and operations are ordinarily shut down from about 
that date until March 1 of the following year, there 
was actually only one month’s loss of production due 
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to the construction of the new plant. This record 
is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
considerable blasting was necessary to clear the 
space for the new plant and that some of this had to 
be done while other parts of the plant were under 
construction. 

The plant consists of seven main buildings which 
are numbered in the order in which they function 
in the flow of the material through the plant. Each 
building has a metal plate at its main entrance giv- 
ing its number and the operations or departments 
housed within it. These buildings are listed below. 

Bldg. No. 1—Primary crushing. 

Bldg. No. 2—Secondary crushing and recrushing. 

Bldg. No. 3—Scalping. 

Bldg. No. 4—Sizing and storage. 

Bldg. No. 5—Washing. 

Bldg. No. 6—Car and truck loading. 

Bldg. No. 7—Office, storeroom, machine and 
blacksmith shop, compressor, and electric shop and 
storeroom. 

All buildings are of slip-form concrete construc- 
tion excepting building No. 1, building No. 4 and 
the conveyor housings. Steel-sash windows and 
Irving steel stairs and grating are used throughout 
the plant. 

The plant, in spite of its size, is not at all com- 
plicated, but to make it easier for the reader to fol- 
low the flow of material a flow sheet and a brief 
description of the flow are given. The flow sheet 
is schematic only and bears no resemblance to the 
actual ground plans of the plant. From the primary 
crusher through the plant, conveyors are designated 
in alphabetical sequence as nearly as this is possible. 
Altogether there are 32 belt conveyors, but there 
are numerous pairs of conveyors that work in co- 
ordination and each such pair is assigned one literal 
designation. In this scheme conveyor A handles 
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Flow sheet of the plant. 


stone from the primary crusher while the last or X 

conveyor carries screenings to a disposal dump. 
The new plant was designed under the direction 

of Sterling Tomkins, vice-president of the New York 

















A view of the quarry showing some of the well drills with two of the smaller shovels loading below. 
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Trap Rock Corp., in charge of operations, with the 
assistance of E. Lee Heidenreich, Jr., chief engineer 
and general superintendent. The Burrell Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co. prepared the general plans 
into which the details were later incorporated. This 
company also received the construction contract 
which included all buildings, concrete work, con- 
veyor bridges, etc. The company erected all the 
concrete work, but sublet the steel contract to the 
Lackawanna Steel Construction Corp., which fab- 
ricated and erected all the structural-steel work 
amounting to a total of 2,200 tons. All excavating 
work and installation of machinery was done by the 
owning company. 

The material goes from the Allis-Chalmers No. 21 
gyratory primary crusher in building No. 1 to two 
7-ft. Symons cone reduction crushers in building No. 
2. The stone then goes to building No. 3 to four 
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General plan of building locations. 














A view from bank of Hudson River showing silo and retaining- 
wall construction of building No. 4. 


Alice-Chalmers revolving scalping screens and two 
Robins vibrating screens. The oversize goes back 
to one of the Symons cone crushers for recrushing 
and again through the scalping screens. Undersizes 
from these screens go to building No. 4 which is 
mounted on eight concrete silos. Each silo has its 
set of Robins vibrating screens of which 36 are used 
in all. Each of silos 1 to 5, inclusive, has four Gyrex 
screens while silos 6 and 7 each has eight Vibrex 
screens. These silos, with the spaces between them, 
have a total storage capacity of 142,000 cu. yd., of 
which 100,000 cu. yd. can be reclaimed through a 
tunnel under the silos. The sized stone then goes to 
the washer building, from which it goes to the boat 
and barge or car- and truck-loading departments. 

The primary crushing department and all con- 
veyors and buildings are designed for an ultimate 
capacity of 1,200 tons per hour, approximately 

















Aerial view of old Clinton Point plant. 


double the present capacity. In the secondary 
crusher building the Symons secondary crusher is 
now operating almost at capacity, while the re- 
crusher has comparatively little to do. To double 
the capacity in this department it would only be 
necessary to install a third Symons crusher to assist 
the present secondary. The foundation for this 
crusher and its bin and Robins No. 3 feeder are now 
in place. In building No. 3 space was left for two 
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additional scalping screens to assist those now in 
operation. 

In the screening building all that would be neces- 
sary would be the installation of a third series of 
conveyors and vibrating screens for which all pro- 
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Bottom of stone washer showing arrangement of jets. 


visions have been made. As the present production 
does not approach the capacity of the present two 
sets of screens, this third set would easily handle 
the doubled output. Two additional pumps would 
be required in the washer building but the two load- 
ing departments have ample capacity. 


Quarrying Operations 


The quarry, which is to the east of the plant, has 
been worked into the bluff along the Hudson River. 
It is one of the oldest existing quarries in this sec- 
tion of the country, having been opened in 1879. 
Since that time it has been owned by many different 
companies until it finally came into the hands of the 
present owners in 1919. The history of the quarry 
and the various types of plants and methods of op- 
eration used since operations were begun 50 years 
ago furnish a good cross-section of the progress in 

















A view showing building No. 7 with washer building at rear and 
secondary crusher building at right. 
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the crushed stone industry during that period, from 
the most elementary methods to the present modern 
type of operation. A complete outline of the history 
of this quarry was given in a preliminary descrip- 
tion of this plant published in PIT AND QUARRY Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

The stone in the quarry is not a trap rock but a 
light-colored sedimentary dolomite or magnesian 
limestone. It is estimated that there is enough 
of this stone to keep the plant operating at full 
capacity for 40 years or more. 

The quarry floor is approximately on a level with 
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Floor plan of building No. 2. 











the plant and has sufficient slope to make it self- 
draining. Two levels have been worked in the past 
but only the lower level, which averages 62 ft. in 
height, is being worked at present. The overbur- 


den, which averages about 5 ft. in depth, is being 
removed by a Northwest gasoline dragline equipped 


























Looking down from screening building on boat loading at dock. 
Building No. 7 and outdoor substation in foreground. 


with a Page 114-cu. yd. dragline bucket. This loads 
into trucks which haul the dirt away to a dump. 
For the most part the surface of the rock being un- 
covered is fairly smooth and level but occasionally 
a pocket is encountered with as much as 20 ft. of 
dirt. In these cases all dirt that cannot be reached 
by the dragline is shoveled out by hand labor to 
where the dragline can get it. These precautions 
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Sectional view of building No. 3. 








The electric shovel loading stone into trucks. 


are in line with the great care taken throughout 
the quarry and plant operations to insure a clean 
product. 

Drilling of blast holes is done with two Sanderson 
Cyclone 8-in. well drills, a Keystone 6-in. well drill 
and seven Cyclone 6-in. drills, all electrically oper- 
ated. All 6-in. well drills are now being converted 
to 8-in. machines. Blasts are made at frequent in- 
tervals and are not unusually large. The average 
blast is a single-row bank shot of about 11 holes 
using 12 cases of dynamite to the hole. Du Pont, 
Hercules and Atlas dynamites are used together 
with Cordeau-Bickford safety fuse. Secondary 
drilling is done with 15 Ingersoll-Rand Jackhamers. 

Loading of stone in the quarry is done by a Bucy- 
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Plan and section of building No. 4. 


1,200 to 1,500 ft. to the primary crusher building 
which is known as building No. 1. Here the trucks 
go in either of two entrances and discharge from 
both sides into the Allis-Chalmers No. 21 gyratory 
primary crusher which reduces to 9-in. size and 


rus-Erie 100 B electric shovel and three Bucyrus- 
Erie 50 B steam shovels. These load the stone into 
twelve Mack 714-ton trucks with Easton 5-cu. yd. 
steel side-dump bodies which haul the stone to the 
crushing plant. The nature of the stone deposit 
makes it possible to keep the quarry floor smooth 
enough to operate these trucks without great effort. 


Primary Crushing 
The trucks haul the stone a distance of from 














The air compressor with receiver tank in background. 
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Typical tandem speed-reducer drive of conveyor No. 1 from the 
primary crusher. 


under. The trucks are dumped by two mechanisms 
of the company’s own design. Each of these mech- 
anisms consists of two structural-steel inclined 





















tracks on each of which is a steel traveler with a 
hook suspended from it. Each of the units has a 
Shepard 20-hp. 3,125-lb.-capacity electric hoist op- 
erating both travelers which dump the trucks. This 
system is capable of handling the full capacity of 
the plant should it ever be enlarged. 

The primary crusher is belt-driven by a 250-hp. 
Westinghouse Type CW induction motor. A P&H 
40-ton traveling crane over the crusher is used to 
handle repair parts or large stone. At the discharge 
from the crusher a Norblo Size 45 fan removes the 
dust. The primary crusher building was put in op- 
eration early in 1928, while the old plant was yet in 
operation, and was designed with ample capacity for 
the new plant. The gallery for Conveyor A was 
built at the same time. This building has concrete 
foundations, structural-steel framework and corru- 
gated-metal siding and roofing. The concrete 
crusher pit is 40 ft. below ground level. 




















Cross SEcTION 





Sectional view of building No 5. 

















View of screening floor showing series of conveyors carrying stone 
to sizing screens and space for future expansion. 


The primary crusher discharges directly onto 
Conveyor A to the No. 2 or secondary crushing 
building. This conveyor is 48 in. wide and on 448- 
ft. centers and is driven through a tandem drive 
by two 100-hp. Allis-Chalmers motors and two Falk 
herringbone speed reducers. This conveyor is in- 
clined from the crusher for a distance of 245 ft. and 
then runs horizontally through a gallery over the 
New York Central tracks to building No. 2, where 
it is again inclined for a distance of 115 ft. at the 
drive end. 


Secondary Crushing and Scalping 


This conveyor discharges into a three-compart- 
ment concrete bin of 400 cu.-yd. capacity from the 
center compartment of which a 42-in. Traylor man- 
ganese-steel apron feeder discharges into the first 
of two Symons 7-ft. cone reduction crushers. This 
feeder is mounted on rails and can be pulled back 
from its discharge position over the crusher when 
desired. A 20-ton capacity P & H overhead crane 
handles repair parts for the crushers and feeders. 
Each crusher is driven by an Allis-Chalmers 200-hp. 
synchronous motor and each feeder by a 15-hp. va- 
riable speed motor. 

The Symons reduction crusher discharges directly 
onto inclined belt Conveyor B to the No. 3 or scalp- 
ing screen building. This conveyor is 48 in. wide, 
on 430-ft. centers and is driven through a tandem 
drive by two Allis-Chalmers 100-hp. motors and 
Falk herringbone speed reducers. Conveyor B dis- 
charges into a six-compartment concrete bin of 700- 
cu. yd. capacity. Traylor 36-in. manganese-steel 
apron feeders discharge from the bins to four 
Allis-Chalmers 48-in. by 20-ft. revolving scalping 
screens and to two Robins 4-ft. by 8-ft. single-deck 
vibrating scalping screens. 

The revolving screens are enclosed in dust-proof 
housings and are driven by 25-hp. motors through 
Texrope drives. The vibrating screens are Texrope 
driven by 5-hp. motors and the feeders by 10-hp. 
variable-speed motors through Falk right-angle re- 
ducers. A P & H 714-ton crane in this building 
handles repairs. Three sizes of stone are produced 
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Plans and sections of building No. 6. 


here—minus 21%-in.; 21%-in. to 3!4-in.; and over 
314-in. The oversize goes to Conveyor C which re- 
turns the stone to the secondary crusher building. 
Here the stone discharges to the second bin, feeder, 
and Symons 7-ft. cone recrusher alongside the first, 
the entire unit being similar to that doing the sec- 
ondary crushing. Conveyor C is 20 in. wide and 
on 422-ft. centers and is driven by a single 30-hp. 
motor and a Falk right-angle speed reducer. An 




















The four inclosed revolving scalping screens in building No. 3. 
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opening in the side of the first bin allows some of the 
stone from the primary crusher bin to go to the sec- 
ond Symons crusher. 

The 214- to 3'4-in. stone can be recrushed in the 
Same manner or it can be sent with the minus 2!,- 
in. stone to the No. 4, or screening and storage build- 
ing. The stone for building No. 4 discharges onto 
belt Conveyor D which is 36 in. wide and on 450-ft. 
centers. This conveyor returns the material to the 
top of building No. 2, which, as may be seen in the 
plant layout, occupies a:position between building's 
Nos. 3 and 4. Here it discharges onto inclined belt 
Conveyor E which carries the stone to the top of 
the screening building. Conveyor E is 36 in. wide 
and on 301-ft. centers. Conveyors D and E are each 
driven through tandem drives with Falk herring- 
bone speed reducers by 75-hp. motors. The dis- 
charge from the pan feeders to the Symons crushers 
and the discharge from the crushers onto the con- 
veyor to the scalping screen building are connected 
to a seven-unit Norblo dust collector. This is located 
outside and alongside of the building. The dust 
goes from the collector to the dirty-water sump in 
the washer building where its disposal is as de- 
scribed later in this article. 


Final Screening and Storage 
The screening building or No. 4 is a structural- 
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Front of main switchboard showing num- 
ber of spare panels. 


steel building mounted on top of eight concrete 
storage silos. These silos are each 50 ft. in diam- 
eter by 80 ft. high and are placed on 105-ft. centers 
in a straight line. Each silo stores a separate grade 
of stone and the spaces between the silos are used 
for open storage of sized stone. The screening 
building itself is 780 ft. long by 45 ft. wide and ‘its 
eaves are 140 ft. above ground level. The tops of 
the silos are used as the conveyor floor while the 
screens are on a concrete floor 16 ft. above this. 

The storage spaces have retaining walls formed 
by the silos and by concrete walls extending 46 ft. 
outward in both directions from each silo at right 
angles to the center line of the building. To insure 
stability, should one storage space be loaded up 
more than another, each of these walls was built in 
the form of outlying pairs of small silos with inter- 
mediate webs or walls. The first silos are 15 ft. in 
diameter by 35 ft. high while the outer silos are 15 
ft. in diameter by 21 ft. high. 

Conveyor E discharges the stone into a 40-cu. yd.- 
capacity concrete bin at the top of the building. 
Two Traylor 36-in. manganese-steel apron feeders 
are fed through Weller rack-and-pinion gates and 
discharge the stone through split chutes into the 
first battery of four single-deck Robins Gyrex 
screens which have 214-in.-mesh wire cloth. The 
oversize (over 214-in.) from this set of screens is 
chuted directly into silo No. 1. The material pass- 
ing through these screens discharges onto the twin 
inclined Conveyors K which feed to the next set of 
four sizing screens above silo No. 2. The oversize 
from the second set of screens drops through a split 
chute either directly into silo No. 2 or onto a hori- 


























The back of the main switchboard also 
showing spare panels. 











The traveling tripper which distributes stone to various silos of 
car- and truck-loading building. 
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Type of dual control used for tandem 
conveyor drives. 





zontal belt Conveyor R to open storage between silos 
Nos. 2 and 3. The throughs from this second set of 
screens go by twin inclined belt Conveyors L to the 
third set of screens. 

In this manner the oversizes from the various 
sets of screens are sent to open storage on Con- 
veyors R, S, T, U, V and W, while the undersize 
progresses from silo to silo on twin Conveyors K, L, 
M, N, O and P. Each of the six pairs of inclined 
conveyors operates on 110-ft. centers and each con- 
veyor is driven through a Falk right-angle reducer. 
Conveyors K and L are 30 in. wide and are driven 
by 30-hp. motors, while Conveyors M, N, O and P 
are 20 in. wide and are driven by 10-hp. motors. 
Each of the six horizontal distributing conveyors is 
reversible and can discharge to either of two open 
storage spaces. Conveyor R is 30 in. wide, while 


the other 5 are only 20 in., but they all operate on 








Horizontal distributing conveyor to stock-piles with conveyors to 
next set of screens and chutes to silo storage. 


97-ft. centers. Each of these conveyors is driven 
by a 5-hp. motor through a Falk right-angle reducer. 

As has been previously stated, each of the first 
five silos has four single-deck Model 48-120 Robins 
Gyrex screens while silos 6 and 7 each have eight 
single-deck Model 42-120 Robins Vibrex screens 
which are preferred for the smaller sizes of stone. 
The Gyrex screens are all driven by 5-hp. motors 
through Texrope drives and the Vibrex screens by 
direct-connected 3-hp. motors. The throughs 
(under %%-in.) from the last set of Vibrex screens 
over silo No. 7 drop to twin Conveyors Q which dis- 
charge into silo No. 8. These conveyors are 20 in. 
wide and on 106-ft. centers and each is driven 
through a Falk reducer by a 5-hp. motor. The 
screenings are at present taken from the silos 
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through side gates by inclined Conveyor X. This 
takes the screenings to a small hopper on top of a 
hill above the plant from which they are hauled to 
a storage pile by two Mack trucks. This conveyor 
is 20 in. wide and 465-ft. centers and is driven by a 
30-hp. motor and a Falk right-angle speed reducer 
through a double-head pulley drive. This is the only 
double conveyor ‘drive in the plant with a single 
motor and reducer and with the second drive pulley 
gear-driven from the first. Like all the other con- 
veyors it is enclosed with corrugated metal and is 
supported on structural-steel framework. A 3-ton 
P & H traveling crane travels the full length of the 
screening building over the screens and extends out 
over silo No. 8 so that it can raise a load from the 
ground to the top of the building. An American 

















Truck discharging load of stone to primary crusher. 
apparatus in rear. 


Dumping 


Elevator & Machine Corp. 1,500-lb.-capacity passen- 
ger elevator gives access to all floors of this building. 

Stone is recovered from the storage piles or silos 
by Conveyor F in a tunnel which extends longitudi- 
nally under the silos. Five 2-ft. square openings on 
10-ft. centers under each of the seven storage spaces 
and each of the first seven silos feed any desired size 
of stone onto this conveyor through special drop- 
chute gates. Silo 8 is provided with three holes, 
each 2 ft. wide by 6 ft. long, which feed the screen- 
ings onto this conveyor when there is a demand for 
this size. Conveyor F is 48 in. wide and on 870-ft. 
centers and is driven by a 75-hp. motor through a 
Falk herringbone reducer. Conveyor F discharges 
ento inclined Conveyor F-1, which carries the stone 
to the top of the washing building. Conveyor F-1 
is 48 in. wide and on 370-ft. centers and is driven 
through a tandem drive by two 100-hp. motors and 
Falk herringbone reducers. Conveyor F-1 flattens 

















Loading a truck at one of the bins. 


out near the top of the building and is almost hori- 
zontal at its discharge point. This feature makes it 
possible to increase the head room and the washing 
capacity by adding to the top of the building and 
straightening out the conveyor to suit. 

At building No. 5, the washer building, Conveyor 
F-1 discharges into a concrete bin of 18-cu. yd. ca- 
pacity on the third floor. This feeds by gravity to 
the four-compartment Berry washer which is simi- 
lar to the one at the company’s plant at Tomkins 
Cove, N. Y., which was described in the Jan. 1, 1930, 
issue of PIT AND QUARRY. This washer was de- 
signed by the company’s master mechanic, William 
Berry, after whom it is named. It consists of a 
series of baffles and 1%-in. or 14-in. inclined station- 
ary screens over which the stone cascades under 
sprays of water furnished at the rate of 3,000 g.p.m. 
The washer is 60 ft. high by 30 ft. long and has 407 
sq. ft. of screen surface. It has a capacity of 1,200 
cu. yd. per hour. The wash water is furnished 
against a 60-ft. head by an Ingersoll-Rand Cameron 
10-in. centrifugal pump driven by a 200-hp. motor. 

All of the wash water and waste goes to a con- 
crete sump in the basement of the building from 
which it is handled by an 8-in. Morris centrifugal 
pump to a large settling basin about 14 mi. from 
the plant. Space was left and foundations are in 
place for two additional pumps when these become 
necessary. A small boiler supplies steam for heat- 
ing this building in cold weather. 

The washed stone feeds from the washer onto 
Conveyor G. This is a 48-in. horizontal belt con- 
veyor on 104-ft. centers and is driven through a 
Falk herringbone gear reducer by a 20-hp. motor. 
This conveyor is reversible and feeds at one end to 
Conveyor H to the car- and truck-loading building 











The pump which furnishes water for the 
stone washer. 
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The sand pump which handles refuse 
from washer. 








The pump which furnishes water for 
steam shovels. 
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Drag-line stripping overburden. Well drill in the quarry and 


: The two cone secondary crushers and their feeders. Feeder for 
plant in background. 


future third crusher at left. 


and at the other end to Conveyor J for barge and tandem drive by two 75-hp. motors and Falk her- 
boat loading. When it is desired to load unwashed ringbone reducers. 


stone it is chuted from the bin above the washer by Building No. 6, like the screening building, is of 
passing this and discharging directly onto Conveyor concrete and is mounted on 8 concrete storage silos 
G and to either of the loading plants. in a single row. It is 15 ft. wide by 120 ft. long 


Conveyor J is 48 in. wide and on 108-ft. centers and is parallel to and immediately west of the right- 
and is driven through a Falk right-angle reducer by of-way of the New York Central Railroad. Con- 
a 100-hp. motor. This conveyor is inclined until it veyor G discharges through a split chute either di- 
reaches the dock where it extends horizontally out rectly into the first silo or onto horizontal belt con- 
over the river on a structural-steel framework. = ae 
Loading into boats or barges is done through re- | | eX he os 
volving steel spouts. These, together with a Robins | er 
tripper on the conveyor, permit trimming of the 
barges, so that the load is evenly distributed. A 
Lambert electric hoist is used for spotting the 
barges while the larger vessels use their own 
winches for this purpose. 





Car and Truck Loading 


Conveyor G from the washer building discharges 
at its other end in a small building called the Junc- 
tion House onto inclined conveyor H to the car- 


‘ 
and truck-loading building. This conveyor is 42 in. ~— 
wide and on 316-ft. centers and is driven througha | 








Close-up view of loading system showing chute discharging to 


hold of boat. 








veyor I to the other seven silos. Conveyor I is 36 
in. wide and on 176-ft. centers and is driven by a 
30-hp. motor through a Falk right-angle reducer. 
A Robins traveling tripper of the pant-leg type 
travels on rails over this conveyor and discharges 
through openings in the tops of the silos on both 
sides of the conveyor. 

Each of the eight silos is 20 ft. in diameter by 60 
ft. high and they have a total capacity of 3,500 cu. 
yd. They receive grades of stone corresponding 
with those in the large silos in building No. 4 rane- 
ing in size from 21!,-in. down to %%-in. Stone is 
loaded out through side arc-type drop-chute gates 
into trucks on the west side of the silos and into rail- 
road cars on a siding on the east side. A small 
building at the north end of the silos houses a 20- 
ton Howe truck scale for weighing out shipments. 
A 100-ton track scale is also provided for. Spotting 








The variable-speed feeder in place for future secondary crusher. 
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and switching of cars is done by a Vulcan 20-ton, 
6-cylinder gasoline locomotive. A concrete tunnel 
extends underneath the silos for their full length 
and will be used in case it becomes necessary to pre- 
pare mixed grades of stone in the future. No han- 
dling equipment has yet been installed in this tun- 
nel but provisions are made for gates and chutes and 
for a mixing and loading conveyor. 

The great bulk of the stone produced at this plant 
is shipped in boats and scows to New York City and 
other points nearby. Large shipments have also 
been made in ocean steamers to large construction 
and road-paving jobs along the Atlantic Coast. 
Some shipping is done by rail to points not accessi- 
ble by water and a comparatively small percentage 
of the shipments are by truck to Poughkeepsie and 
other points in the vicinity of the plant. 








One of the feeders in the screening building. 


Building No. 7 


Building No. 7 contains the plant office, wash 
room, storerooms, machine and blacksmith shops, 
compressor room, and electrical shop. The wash 
room is at the north end of the building and above 
it on the second floor is the office. The machine and 
blacksmith shops and storeroom are in a row and 
are served by a 10-ton P & H traveling crane. The 
storeroom contains a large stock of tools and repair 
parts and the shops are completely equipped to do 

















Bin gates and belt conveyor in recovery tunnel under main 
storage silos. 
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The dust collector for the secondary-crusher building. 


the shops to facilitate unloading of heavy machinery 
and for storage of the gasoline locomotive. 
any kind of repair work. A railroad siding runs into 

The compressor room contains an Ingersoll-Rand 
14-in. by 22-in. by 16-in. Class PRE2 air compressor 
driven by a 264-hp. General Electric synchronous 
motor. This compressor furnishes air for the jack- 
hammer drills and drill sharpeners and has a Reed 
air filter on its intake. A De Laval 6-in. centrifugal 
pump driven by a 40-hp. General Electric motor fur- 
nishes water for the steam shovels in the quarry. 
Adjoining the compressor room are the electric 
storeroom, the electric shop and the switch room. 
The entire building is heated by unit heaters. The 
buildings includes an office and a general plant office. 
The switchboard located here handles all outside 
calls and connects up the various departments of the 
plant. 

The Electrical Features 

The electrical power, lighting and signalling sys- 
tems in this plant are in themselves worthy of a 
separate detailed descriptive article. However, in 
presenting a brief description covering the most 
important features, the writer is indebted to 














One set of four coarse sizing screens with their feed conveyors 
and drives above. 
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One set of eight fine sizing screens with their two feed-conveyor drives above..: 


L. F. Miller, electrical engineer for the New York 
Trap Rock Corp. Mr. Miller made the entire elec- 
trical layout and all equipment and wiring was in- 
stalled under his supervision. 

The electric power for the plant is furnished by 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., at 66,000 
volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle. The power lines are at- 
tached to the substation and from that point all 
equipment, including the station and transformers 
were furnished and installed by the New York Trap 
Rock Corp. Three 1,500-kva., 3-phase power trans- 
formers are used to reduce the 66,000-volt current to 
2,300 volts for distribution. Each transformer is 
protected by S. & C. high-potential fuses in addition 
to the main oil circuit breaker. Switching facilities 
are provided, so any combination of transformers 


























A close-up view of one of the vibrating screens in operation. 
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may be thrown in at any time. Present load condi- 
tions only require the operation of two transformers 
but rather than have any one particular trans- 
former idle at all times, they are alternated and each 
transformer works two weeks and is idle one week. 
In this manner, no one transformer is out of service 
long enough to collect a serious amount of moisture. 
Oil in all high-voltage equipment is tested every 
three months and in any case where it breaks at 
25,000 volts, filtering is immediately started in a 
special machine until the oil tests 30,000 volts or 
better. From the transformers, the power lines are 
run underground into the transformer switch room 
where they enter a five-panel switchboard, which in- 
cludes three transformer panels, one for totalizing 
and one feeder circuit for an air compressor. All 
panels have recording instruments so a graphic rec- 
ord of load conditions and voltage may be had at any 
time. The main feeders are run from this room to the 
distribution switchboard which is located on the top 
floor of building No. 2. This switchboard consists 
of 24 panels, which include eight spares for future 
use. Each spare panel is drilled and wired so that, 
when it is needed for service, it will only be neces- 
sary to attach and connect the breaker, relays and 
meter. Each spare circuit also has the conduit run 
from the board to a point where it will be available 
at any time. A very interesting thing to note on 
this board is that all circuits except conveyors have 
recording meters which is a very important factor 
in the successful operation of a plant of this kind. 
These meters are watched very carefully and any 
variation of load conditions is readily noted. 

The total connected load is 4,500 hp. divided as 
follows: crusher 650 hp., conveyors 1,600 hp., 
shovel 175 hp., well drills 165 hp., screens 240 hp., 
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pumps 400 hp., air compressor 300 hp. The re- 
mainder includes motors used on cranes, hoists, 
feeders and other miscellaneous equipment. The 
general practice of this company is that all motors 
are 440 volts up to and including 25 hp. Above this 
size, 2,200-volt motors are used. All low-voltage 
equipment is thrown directly on the line with auto- 
matic, push-button starters but on the larger sizes, 
either compensators or controllers are used. This 
applies to all except the motors used on the Symons 
crushers which are Allis-Chalmers super-synchro- 
nous 200 hp. They are thrown across the line pro- 
ducing a starting torque of 300 per cent. 

A very interesting feature is the method of con- 
trol used on the tandem drive for conveyors. As 
outlined elsewhere, two separate motors are used in 
connection with two speed reducers. To protect 
each motor a separate oil circuit breaker with over- 
load relays is provided for each motor, these 
breakers being left closed. Another breaker with 
under-voltage release is installed ahead of the two 
motor breakers. In starting the motors the main 
breaker is closed and the motors start to rotate. 
The operator starts moving the controller handle, 
bringing the motors up to speed at the same time 
because the one handle operates two controllers, 
which are connected by means of a shaft and gear. 
Tandem drives are used on conveyors A, B, D, E, 
F and I. 

A complete interlock and signal system is in- 
stalled to prevent the large flow of material piling up 
at some particular point in event something stops. 
The system used is to connect the control circuit of 
each starter to the leads of the motor directly fol- 
lowing. For instance, conveyor E must be running 
before D can be started and if E stops, that will open 
the control circuit on D, and so on, down the line 
until everything behind E will stop. All motors are 
interlocked and stop simultaneously from the source 
of trouble back to the Symons crushers, but these 
crushers, as well as the primary, continue to run as 
there is ample storage space for the stone that is in 
the crusher. However, as soon as the interlock op- 
erates, the crusher feeders and hoists are locked out 
and no more stone can be fed in until the trouble is 
cleared and the belts running. In event any crusher 
stops, its feeder goes out at the same time. This 
also applies to all screens which have feeders to de- 
liver their load. In every case a test switch is in- 
stalled so any motor can be started for test purposes 
or trying the machine. As soon as any piece of 
equipment stops a red light comes on and operation 
cannot be resumed until this light goes out and the 
white light comes on. No relays are used in the in- 
terlock or signal system because their parts are so 
easily affected by the dust. Instead heavy duty con- 
tactors are used throughout and so far there has not 
been a single failure or any trouble whatever. 

A telephone is located in every building for out- 
side communication, while there is an inter-commu- 
nication system between the dock and all buildings 
pertaining to the loading. During the construction 
of this plant, much thought was devoted to the 
lighting of the buildings and quarry. All buildings 
are lighted inside by means of ceiling reflectors 
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while the outside grounds and quarry are lighted 
with large reflectors and flood lights. Each con- 
veyor has a row of lights over the center of the belt 
giving a very even distribution of illumination. 

The method by which the electrical equipment is 
kept in good order is also an important feature. 
Each piece of equipment is regularly inspected and, 
if necessary, is immediately repaired. A large sup- 
ply of spare parts is carried in the electrical store- 
room and all electrical repair work including motor 
winding is done in the electric repair shop which is 
completely equipped for this purpose. Both of these 
rooms are in building No. 7. Appleton Electric Co. 
threadless conduit and Cutler-Hammer controllers 
are used throughout the plant. 

The Robins Conveying Belt Co. furnished all of 
the conveyor idlers, pulleys and take-ups for the 
entire plant as well as the conveyor belting and the 
Gyrex and Vibrex sizing screens. All conveyors 
have troughing idlers, the 48-in. conveyor having 
the 5-pulley type and all others the 3-pulley type. 
Rubber covers are used on all idlers located under 
loading points and all of the longer conveyors have 
vertical gravity take-up pulleys. All idlers have 
Timken bearings. 

Falk speed reducers are used on all conveyor 
drives. Both the regular herringbone and the bevel 
gear right-angle type are used. Conveyors A, B, D, 
EK, F and F-1 have tandem drives due to their ex- 
treme length. These drives differ from the ordinary 
tandem drive in that each of the tandem pulleys is 
driven through an individual motor and speed re- 
ducer. This method was worked out by the New 
York Trap Rock Corp.’s engineers after considerable 
experimentation in its other plants. This type of 
tandem drive practically eliminates slippage and 
consequent wear of the conveyor belt due to the play 
in the gears of the customary tandem drive. A de- 
scription of the electrical control of these drives is 
given elsewhere in this article. 

All of the motors except those driving the air 
compressor, the primary crusher and the small 
water pump were furnished by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. A total of 161 electric motors with a total 
of 4,056 hp. are used in this plant. About 65 per 
cent of the total horsepower is required to operate 
all departments of the plant at its present full capac- 
ity. This company also furnished the Texrope 
drives for the vibrating screens. 


Officers 


The main office of the New York Trap Rock Corp. 
is at 250 Park Ave., New York City, and the engi- 
neering offices are at 252 Water St., Newburgh, 
N. Y. In addition to the new plant at Clinton Point, 
the company also operates plants at Cedar Cliff, 
Haverstraw, Tomkins Cove and Verplancks, all in 
New York State and on the Hudson River. Officers 
of the company are: Mortimer D. Wandell, presi- 
dent; Sterling Tomkins, vice-president; N. D. Lan- 
caster, vice-president; Walter Jones, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer; E. Lee Heidenreich, Jr., general superin- 
tendent and chief engineer. L. F. Miller is electrical 
engineer for all plants. Raymond Coy is superin- 


tendent of the Clinton Point plant. 
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Dredge with clamshell crane operating on bank at the plant of Canadian Aggregates, Ltd. 


Sand-and-Gravel Industry’s Advancement 
Reflected in Plant Development 


N spite of the unfavorable business conditions 
| that prevailed in most industries during the past 
year and which resulted in the curtailment of 
expenditures and the postponement of improve- 
ments and expansion, the sand-and-gravel industry 
in general again had a fairly prosperous year. The 
number and quality of new plants put into operation 
and the extent of the enlargement and improve- 
ments made in existing plants reached a total that 
will compare favorably with that of any preceding 
year. Although the amount of construction work, 
which is one of the main outlets for the sand-and- 
gravel industry, showed a marked decrease from the 
preceding year, the amount of road work done in all 
parts of the country almost made up for this de- 
ficiency. 
As usual PIT AND QUARRY has kept its readers 
informed of all new developments as they occurred, 
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Front view of Canadian aggregates dredge with nozzle raised 
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whether they were advances in technology, equip- 
ment or design. Stories were published describing 
in detail practically every plant improvement of 
consequence, including not only the larger plants but 
the progressive small plants as well. In the review 
of plants published below a number of representa- 
tive large and small plants, incorporating some of 














Locomotive and cars being loaded at the Canadian plant. 
Screening building at right. 


the most advanced features of design, are de- 
scribed. 
Canadian Aggregates, Ltd. 


A new plant combining the features of unusual 
design and large capacity was erected by Canadian 
Aggregates, Ltd., at Burford, Ont., Canada, about 
30 miles southwest of Hamilton. Actual construc- 
tion was started late in February and the plant was 
in full operation August 16. It has an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 500 tons per hr. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this new 
operation is the hydraulic dredge which uses the 
Ward system. This system of dredging is still 
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viewed skeptically by many operators in the indus- 
try, but conclusive proof is available that, given the 
right kind of deposit, it will operate with efficiency 
and economy. 

The dredge is of all-timber construction with a 
hull 30 ft. wide by 60 ft. long containing four water- 
tight compartments. A well 12 ft. wide by 15 ft. 
deep at the front end gives space for the intake. 
Two 40-ft. tapered, steel-pointed spuds 18-in. square 
at the stern of the dredge hold it in place. Two 
swinging lines hold the bow end. The Ward unit 
intake has a structural-steel framework and is sup- 
ported from a timber A-frame which is perma- 
nently fastened at a slope of about 45 deg. by cables 
from the corners of the dredge superstructure. 

The main dredge pump at the rear of the dredge 
is a Morris Style HC 15-in. centrifugal, of the end- 








The 300-hp. motor driving jet pump on dredge at Canadian 
Aggregates plant. 


intake, bottom-discharge type, with renewable man- 
ganese-steel liners. The pump is driven through a 
Falk spring-type flexible coupling by a Westing- 
house 750-hp. Type H. W. induction motor with a 
top speed of 490 r.p.m. under full load. 

Near the dredge pump at the rear of the dredge 
is the DeLaval 5-in. centrifugal pump which serves 
for priming. This is driven by a Westinghouse 50- 
hp. motor and has a capacity of 700 gal. per min. 
(U. S.) against a head of 160 ft. at 1,450 rpm. It 
is primed from a tank above the dredge and, in turn, 
primes the jet pump. 

The jet pump is a Moore Steam Turbine Co. cen- 
trifugal, with a 14-in. suction and a 12-in. discharge. 
This has a capacity of 6,200 gal. per min. at 160-ft. 
head and 1,500 r.p.m., and is driven through a Moore 
flexible coupling by a Crocker-Wheeler 300-hp. mo- 
tor. This is really the main pump in the Ward 
system of dredging, as it furnishes the suction 
which feeds the gravel to the booster pump. Its 
other functions are to prime the dredge pump and 
to operate the hydraulicking jet which caves down 
the bank. This jet is fed through a 2-in. line and 
has a 34-in. nozzle. The jet pump line is tapped into 
the intake line of the service pump so that, in an 
emergency, either could function for the other. 

The dredge pipe line to the dewatering hopper at 
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Scalping screen building at Canadian Aggregates plant. 
Dewatering box at right. 


the plant is about 700 ft. long and the head is about 
40 ft. It runs horizontally over the top of the four- 
compartment dewatering box where the end of the 
pipe line is welded shut. Two sliding gates over 
each compartment control the feed from the pipe. 
Two compartments are always being loaded while 
the other two are feeding to the plant. 

The box is of timber construction braced with 
steel rods on a concrete foundation. Each of the 
four compartments has a capacity of 125 cu. yd. and 
has eighteen 10-in.-square openings in its sides cov- 
ered with 14-in.-mesh screen cloth to permit drain- 
age. This water and any other drippage from the 
bins drain from the concrete floor under the box 
through flumes back into the dredge pond. The 




















Cutter head on Missouri Gravel Co. dredge bringing up mass 
of compact clay. 
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Dredge-pipe discharge box and elevators from dewatering boxes 
at Missouri Gravel Co. plant. 


overflow from the top goes through a wooden flume 
into the pond. A steel partition between compart- 
ments protects a drained compartment from the 
water in an adjoining compartment which is being 
filled. 

Each compartment discharges through two Link- 
Belt arc gates onto the 36-in. conveyor (No. 1) to 
the scalping screen. This conveyor runs horizon- 
tally under the dewatering box for 50 ft. and is then 

















Dredge at the Missouri gravel plant. 


inclined to the top of the scalper building. It dis- 
charges over a sloping rail grizzly 8 ft. long with 
114-in. spacing. The coarse aggregate discharges 
into the Link-Belt 5-ft. by 24-ft. revolving scalping 
screen which has 2-in.-mesh wire cloth. The coarse 
material from the scalper drops through a chute into 
a surge-bin feeding an lowa Mfg. Co. 9-in. by 36-in. 
jaw crusher. This discharges onto a 16-in. belt con- 
veyor (No. 5) which feeds back onto belt conveyor 
No. 1 to the scalping screen. 

The fines from the grizzly and from the scalping 
screen discharge onto a 36-in. belt conveyor (No. 2) 
to the screening building. 
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Open-end bins below conical screens at Missouri plant. 














Conveyor No. 2 discharges into a chute where 
wash water is added. The material then passes over 
14-in. perforated plates to remove some of the sand 
and through a split chute feeding the first pair of 
sizing screens. Seven single-deck Hum-mer double 
vibrating screens size all the material. 

The seven-compartment bin storage has a live 
storage capacity of about 1,400 tons. At present 
each bin is walled on both sides with the timber 
but changes are to be made to enlarge the capacity. 
All chutes in the plant are covered and are steel- 
lined except where there is impact. Rubber chute 
lining is used at these points. 

The bins discharge through gates onto a 36-in. 
belt conveyor (No. 3) in a concrete tunnel beneath. 
Any desired mixture of sizes can be made here. The 
conveyor is slightly inclined for 90 ft. in the tunnel 
and then slopes more steeply for the remaining 100 
ft. of its length to the loading building. 

This conveyor discharges through a perforated 
chute onto a Link-Belt 36-in. horizontal shuttle belt 
conveyor over the loading track. This is-on 40-ft. 
centers and allows a car to be loaded evenly with- 
out being moved. A Plymouth 24-ton gasoline loco- 
motive spots the cars and does all switching in the 
yards. The cars are weighed on a Fairbanks 120- 
ton-capacity track scale. 

A complete description of this plant was pub- 
lished in PIT AND QUARRY, Nov. 19, 1930. 


Missouri Gravel Co. 


The new plant of the Missouri Gravel Co., of La 
Grange, Mo., is not only an example of superior 
plant engineering, but it is distinguished by its ex- 
cellently designed dredge. Built of steel, the hull is 
97 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, and consists of three 
longitudinal sections, each section being divided into 
two water-tight compartments. The center section 

















Car-loading bridge at Nugent plant. 


Note pant-leg chute. 





is 10 ft. shorter than the other two, forming a shal- 
low well for the dredge ladder and suction pipe. The 
dredge superstructure is of wood-frame construction 
with a small pent-house room providing space for 
the power transformers and resistance coils. The 
operator is provided with a pilot house from which 
he can observe the progress of the operations. 

A Diamond 12-in. centrifugal pump forms the cen- 
tral unit of the mechanical equipment. It is of the 
manganese-steel, side-intake, bottom-discharge type 
and is driven, through a flexible coupling, by an Allis- 
Chalmers 300-hp. variable-speed induction motor. 
For priming purposes, a Chicago Pump Co. 3-in. cen- 
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trifugal pump is installed nearby. This pump, in 
turn, is primed by a small barrel of water mounted 
overhead. The suction pipe of the Diamond pump 
extends directly to the Diamond 35-ft. ladder-type 
cutter-head. A structural-steel framework, span- 
ning two steel pontoons which are hinged to the 
dredge hull, supports the intake end of the ladder, 
while the top end is supported by the dredge hull. 
The cutter-head is driven by means of a 25-hp. mo- 
tor through an open-gear drive. 

The position of the dredge and the depth of the 
cutting-head intake are controlled by a Clyde 3- 
drum hoist. All of the controls for the hoist, cutter- 
head, pump and miscellaneous equipment are 
grouped together within convenient reach of the 
operator. 

While the suction pipe of the pump is relatively 
straight, the discharge, from the rear of the dredge, 
has one long-sweep elbow in its line. At the shore 
end of the line, the dredged sludge is sent to two 
steel dewatering tanks equipped with Link-Belt de- 
watering elevators. These elevators take the mate- 
rial from the tanks, discharging it into a large con- 
crete hopper. This hopper, which is 40 ft. long, 8 
ft. wide and 10 ft. deep, feeds the main plant ele- 
vator leading to the screens. It is made large 
enough, purposely, to provide a reserve capacity so 
that any temporary delay in the flow of sludge from 
the dredge will not cause a fluctuation in the supply 
to the screening equipment. 

Two sets of four Link-Belt Dull conical screens 
classify and wash the material into 5 sizes. All 

















The conveyor structure and storage bin. 


oversize material is either wasted or sent to a Mc- 
Cully gyratory crusher for reduction. 

Six bins of the open-end type are used for the 
storage of materials. A concrete tunnel, passing 
beneath the bins, has access to about 50 per cent of 
the stored material. A system of two conveyors, 
the first of which is installed in the tunnel, trans- 
ports the desired size or any proportion of sizes of 
this material to a Blaw-Knox circular hopper which, 
in turn, loads the empty cars beneath. 

Car-spotting is expedited by the use of a Cater- 
pillar tractor. The combination of a loading hopper 
and tractor is considered a great advantage by the 
plant superintendent because the hopper allows the 














The Nugent plant from the river barge. 


December 31, 1930 








Floating dock in foreground. Loading bin at right in background. 
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Tug with empty barge at left. Center barge being unloaded. 


cars to be moved without stopping operations, and 
the tractor permits rapid movement of the cars. In 
addition to this duty, the tractor is used for general 
utility purposes about the plant. 

For a complete, illustrated story of this plant, see 
PIT AND QUARRY, June 4, 1930, page 31. 


Nugent Sand Co. 


One of the finest contributions to materials-han- 
dling engineering in 1930 was made by the Nugent 
Sand Co., of Louisville, Ky., in the design of their 
new barge-unloading conveyor system and storage 
bins. The new conveyor system replaces the car- 
and-hoist method formerly used to unload the com- 
pany’s river barges. Essentially it consists of a 
floating dock anchored by spuds which permit it to 
rise and fall with the change of the river stages. 
Upon this dock, a hopper is mounted, which is used 
to feed the first conveyor unit. The Rescue No. 3 
of the Nugent company, which is a derrick boat, is 
coupled against the floating dock. It is equipped 














Two 12-in. dredge pumps and 4-drum hoist operating nozzles in 
background. Denton Sand & Gravel Co. 
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Note two intakes on dredge. Denton Sand & Gravel Co. 


with a steam-operated clamshell bucket, and unloads 
gravel from the barges tied alongside, into the con- 
veyor hopper. Four conveyors in series handle the 
material from the hopper to the final bins and stor- 
age yards. 

The first conveyor in the series extends from the 
hopper to a pier at the shore, resting on a Moran 
flexible ball joint below the hopper. By the use of 
the Moran joint, the conveyor adjusts itself accord- 
ing to the movement of the floating dock. The out- 














Two 210-hp. Diesel engines operating pair of 12-in. dredge 
pumps at the Denton plant. 


board end is on a steel tower at the river bank which 
is mounted on a concrete pier resting on nine 36-ft. 
piles. 

A second conveyor receives its material from the 
first one at the pier, transporting it to the carloading 
bridge where the material is discharged into a bifur- 
cated chute which permits it to flow either into the 
railroad cars beneath for shipping or to another con- 
veyor which transports it to the storage bins. 

The latter conveyor extends from the carloading 
bridge to the bin structure, continuing along the top 
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of the structure for its full length. It is equipped 
with a specially-designed Webster tripper which dis- 
tributes the materials to bins on either side and is 
high enough to load the shuttle conveyor. The shut- 
tle conveyor spans the storage bins traveling on rails 
placed on the two sides of the storage bins. The 
bed of the shuttle conveyor is 80 ft. long; and the 
movable frame is mounted on roller-bearing car 
wheels, permitting it to extend 29 ft. over the yard 
stock-piles. 

One of the interesting features of the conveyor 
system is the fact that all of the conveyor parts are 
interchangeable. The motor powering the first two 
conveyors in the series is of the same size as the 


motor driving the long conveyor from the carloading * 


bridge to the bin structure. The drive mechanisms 


of the head shafts are also interchangeable, as well 
as all the pulleys, idlers and return rollers. 
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Stock-piles about the tower at the Hillside operation. 


actual test, a 25-hp. motor, which powers the first 
two conveyors, was carrying but a 12.5-hp. load with 
the conveyor carrying its maximum capacity. 

The storage bin structure is probably the finest 
of its kind anywhere. It is built of steel-framing, 
50 ft. wide by 150 ft. long providing capacity for 
15,000 tons of materials in 6 compartments. The 
weight of the sand and gravel is carried by three 
interior and two exterior beams all extending the 


Scalping screen, crusher and bucket elevator at the Hillside plant. 


full length of the bin. The three interior beams are 
30-in. I-beams, and the two exterior beams are 24-in. 
I-beams. The load on each beam length is carried 
by three columns, i.e., the two end columns and a 
short column in the center. Interior columns are 
10-in. by 10-in. H sections. Columns on the ex- 
terior, with the exception of the ends and the four 
corners, are all 9-in. by 10-in. H sections. The four 
corner columns, which are 8-in. by 10-in. H sections, 
extend to the full height of the bin, being 30 ft. high 
above the footing. Three columns in each end are 
8-in. by 10-in. H sections, 33.5 lb. per ft., and are 
also 29 ft. high above the footings. 

Above the heavy longitudinal beams are mounted 
the I-beam joists which carry the floor load. They 
are 18-in. I-sections, weighing 47 lb. per ft., cut 50 
ft. long and spaced on 3-ft. l-in. centers. A rein- 
forced concrete slab 614 in. thick, covering the en- 
tire area over the joists, is the floor of the bin. 

The walls of the bin are also built of I-beam sec- 
tions with removable 3-in. plank panels. On the 
sides of the bin, 10-in. I-beams, 21 lb. per ft., 20 ft. 
long, are spaced 6 ft. 2 in. on centers resting on joist 
beams; the ends are also 10-in. I-beams, spaced 6 
ft. 3 in. on centers. 














Tower system and truckloading hopper at Hillside plant. 
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Circular track at right. 





















The 8-in. dredge pump and stone trap at the Albany plant. 


The top of the bin is open, but well braced, and 
has supports provided for the conveyor understruc- 
ture and tripper track. The four walls are each 
capped with lengths of 12-in. channel sections, 25 
lb. per ft. Six separate material bins are partitioned 
from each other by I-beam frame plank walls capped 
with a 12-in. channel section of the same weight. 
There are two 7-in. I-beams with gusset plates 
across the top of each bin, bracing the top in addi- 
tion to the channel partition caps. 

All structural material in the storage bin was fur- 
nished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The operating features of the bin are many. 
There being four truck lanes passing through it, 
trucks can enter and leave rapidly. A truck can be 
loaded in eight seconds upon arriving at the bin. 
As many trucks can be loaded as can possibly enter 
and leave the company’s yards, because of the fa- 
cility provided by one hundred and sixty 12-in. by 
12-in. radial dumping gates, which were designed 
by the Nugent brothers and cast at a local foundry. 
The gates are lever-operated from an extended 
square shaft equipped with a sleeve bearing. 

The storage bin structure and the four conveyors 
were not only designed by the Nugent company offi- 
cials, but the entire fabrication and erection of all 
the steel work was done at the plant by the com- 
pany’s men. 

For a complete story on this plant see PIT AND 
QUARRY, Dec. 5, 1930. “New Conveyor System and 
Storage Bins Cut Material Handling Costs.” 











Albany plant from west showing stock-piling conveyors. 























Close-up view of the dredge and bank at Albany gravel plant. 


Denton Sand & Gravel Co. 


Internal-combustion engine-driven dredge pumps 
are quite commonly used among American plants. 
However, a dredge with two 12-in. pumps, each with 
its own suction pipe and driven by a Diesel engine, 
is somewhat unusual and its installation at Pacific, 
Mo., by the Denton Sand & Gravel Co., created con- 
siderable interest. 

This new dredge has a wooden hull and is 100 ft. 
long by 24 ft. wide. Its superstructure also is of 
wood, with siding and roofing of corrugated metal, 
and extends almost the full length of the hull. The 
two Morris 12-in. dredge pumps are located side-by- 
side near the front of the dredge. They have a 14- 
in. suction and a 12-in. discharge. A 4-drum Sam- 
son hoist at the front end of the dredge handles the 
two 40-ft. nozzles which are supported from a sta- 
tionary timber boom. The hoist is driven through 
a Texrope drive by a 20-hp. Fairbanks-Morse electric 
motor. 

The dredge pumps are direct-driven by two Fair- 
banks-Morse marine-type, Model 35, full-Diesel, 
6-cyl., 210-hp. engines operating at 360 r.p.m. These 
are located side by side slightly to the rear of the 
center of the dredge. Each engine has a Cutler- 
Hammer magnetic clutch, the current for which is 
generated by a Fairbanks-Morse d.c. generator 
driven through Texrope drive from the drive shaft. 
All electric motors on the dredge are direct-current 
and secure their power from the same source. Each 
cylinder of the motors has an exhaust pipe running 
through the roof of the dredge, and both engines are 
equipped with Brown exhaust-temperature indi- 
cators. 

A Fairbanks-Morse 5-in. centrifugal pump driven 
by a 15-hp. electric motor primes the dredge pumps 
and can serve also as a fire and bilge pump. A Sam- 
son 2-drum hoist at the rear of the dredge operates 
a shore line and a barge line. This hoist is gear- 
driven by a 15-hp. motor. Air is stored in three 
tanks and is furnished by air pumps that are in- 
tegral with each of the Diesel engines. A small 
1-cyl. gasoline-driven air compressor is used as an 
auxiliary. Fuel for the engines is stored in two 
750-gal.-capacity tanks at the rear of the dredge. 

The dredge has two operators—one man to attend 
the Diesel engines and one man to handle the barges 
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that are being loaded. The pumps discharge 
through the side of the dredge into a flume with a 
baffle at the end which causes the material to drop 
vertically into the barges. Two small hand hoists 
on the dredge handle the flume and the front end 
ot the barge. A 200-ton-capacity barge can be 
loaded in 30 minutes under average conditions. 

All the equipment on the dredge, with very few 
exceptions, was furnished by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. 

In addition to the dredge, the tug, Helen-Doris, 
used to push barges to the plant, was placed in serv- 
ice. The Helen-Doris is of steel construction, and is 
powered by a Diesel engine, this one being a 75-hp. 
unit. Its drive-shaft extends to a Keck-Gonnerman 
enclosed spiral-bevel-gear drive, at the rear of the 
boat, which powers the 12-ft. stern paddle-wheel 
through two wedge-type friction clutches. 

Complete details of the dredge, the tug equip- 
ment and the plant were published in the July 16, 
1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY in the article entitled 
“Missouri Sand-and-Gravel Firm Puts New Equip- 
ment in Service.” 


Hillside Sand & Gravel Co. 


An outstanding development in sand-and-gravel 
plant stock-piling design was achieved at the new 
plant of the Hillside Sand & Gravel Co. at Prospect, 
Wis. The design, known as the tower system of 
stock-piling, was originated by the Fred T. Kern 
Co., consulting engineers of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Its principal difference in design from the bin- 
type plant is in the arrangement of stock-piles and 
washing screens. The production equipment in the 
pit, scalping screen, crusher, and return circuit con- 
veyor are constructed in the conventional way, but 
the stock-piles are arranged in a circle, there being 
seven piles of material, each separated by a parti- 
tion radiating from an octagonal-shaped tower in 
the center. The eighth compartment is open, pro- 























Discharge box showing screen and sump at the Automatic 
gravel plant. 


viding space for a belt conveyor. Inside the tower, 
at the foot of each stock-pile, is a feeder-bin gate, 
each discharging to the belt conveyor which trans- 
ports the aggregates to the Butler hopper for truck 
loading. As four different sizes of aggregates are 
stocked in seven compartments, it is possible to pro- 
portion the delivered aggregates to any specification 
by merely regulating the flow of material through 
the feeder-bin gates. Under normal operating con- 
ditions the stock-piles will be replenished as fast as 
shipments deplete them. In the event of a tem- 
porarily glutted market or a shortage of trucks, the 
excess aggregates are scooped from the compart- 
ments by means of a Sauerman power drag-scraper 
which is operated from a power hoist traveling on a 
circular track extending around five of the parti- 
tions, permitting access to every type of material 
stocked. Enormous stock-piles of material may be 
built by this method and, as soon as delivery of ma- 
terials is resumed, the drag-scraper may be re- 
versed, and the stocked materials scraped back into 
their respective compartments. 

The Telsmith washing screens and sand-settling 
tanks are located above the tower, mounted on a 
platform. Each size of material is chuted to its re- 




















First operating position of dredge of Automatic Gravel Products Co. 


December 31, 1930 

















Roof of the stock-pile tunnel at the Automatic plant. Note 
dumping-gate openings. 


spective stock-pile. Under the present arrangement, 
two compartments are used for 2-in. gravel, two for 
1-in. gravel, one for pea gravel, and two for sand. 
The chutes are built to allow alternation of the ag- 
gregates from one stock-pile to the stock-pile of the 
same material on the other side of the tower. 

The aggregates are recovered from the stock-piles 
by means of a belt conveyor located in the open 
compartment. The conveyor is placed below the 
feeder-bin gates in the tower and carries the aggre- 
gates to the Butler hopper located about 100 ft. from 
the tower. Four partitions in the hopper provide 
a small stock of aggregates for the trucks which are 
loaded beneath. A Butler weighing hopper is used 
to weigh all aggregates for road construction. 

The advantages of the Kern system may be 
summed up as follows: Shipment of materials is in- 
dependent of production, therefore neither operation 
is affected by conditions which curtail one or the 
other ; materials can be proportioned by easy opera- 
tion of the bin gates inside the tower; sliming of 
clay balls achieved by the daily use of alternate com- 
partments ; saving in initial cost of 15 to 20 per cent 
because of its inherent economical design ; reduction 
in operating costs because production is not affected 
by shipment fluctuations and shipping is not de- 
layed due to production troubles. 

For the production of the raw material, a Sauer- 
man power drag-scraper is employed. The process- 
ing equipment consists of a Telsmith 40-in. by 10-ft. 
scalping screen, a Telsmith 8-A crusher, and a Tel- 
smith No. 7 sand-settling tank. The Butler 10-cu. 
yd. truck-loading bin has a two-compartment aggre- 
gate batcher mounted beneath the hopper. Allis- 
Chalmers pumps and motors are standardized equip- 
ment at the plant. 

A complete story, entitled “Tower System of 
Stock-Piling Creates Interest in Aggregate Field,” 
was published in the Aug. 27, 1930, issue of PIT AND 


QUARRY. Albany Gravel Co. 


A quick and economical manner of handling an 
excessive amount of sand, which is a common con- 
dition in many plants, is being used at the Albany 
Gravel Co., Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., plant. The 
deposit averages 85 per cent sand and 15 per cent 
gravel, and the material is reclaimed by means of a 
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hydraulic dredge. This dredge is equipped with a 
Morris 8-in. pump and a special stone trap installed 
on its suction side to prevent large stones from 
reaching the impeller. 

The dredge sludge is relieved of the sand and 
water immediately upon reaching the discharge box 
where a 14-in.-mesh screen is mounted beneath. 
Sand and water from this screen pass to two Good 
Roads sand-drag boxes for the production of con- 
crete sand. The overflow enters a third sand box 
which produces plaster sand. A belt conveyor re- 
ceives the concrete sand from the drag and trans- 
ports it to a stock-pile. Another conveyor handles 
the plaster sand, in a similar manner, to a separate 
stock-pile. In a tunnel beneath these stock-piles, 
trucks are easily loaded from bin-gates in the roof. 

Coarse materials from the 14-in. sand screen are 
sent via a bucket elevator to a Good Roads revolving 
screen to be classified. Oversize gravel (above 114- 
in.) is chuted to a bin which, in turn, feeds a Climax 
jaw crusher. The large stones, taken from the suc- 
tion trap of the dredge pump, are also sent to this 
crusher. A return-circuit conveyor transports the 
crushed material to the bucket elevator which feeds 
the revolving screen. 

A timber-constructed bin with three compart- 
ments is used for gravel storage and loading. Trucks 
have access to the bins from side-mounted bin gates. 

It can be seen that but a few minutes elapse from 
the time the materials enter the dredge intake until 
the sized sand is in the stock-piles. The efficiency 
of the system is indicated by the fact that only four 
men are required to operate the entire plant. These 
include the dredge operator, the plant operator, one 
blacksmith and one man loading trucks. 

An illustrated story of this operation was pub- 
lished in the Dec. 3, 1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, 
on page 53. 


Automatic Gravel Products Co. 


Several interesting features were incorporated in 
the design of the new Automatic Gravel Products 
Co. plant at Muscatine, Ia., which was placed into 
operation during the summer of 1930. Inasmuch as 
the volume of sand in this locality amounts to 85 
per cent of the total volume of material produced, 
effort was made in the design of this plant to elimi- 
nate unnecessary handling of this material. Ac- 
cordingly, the dredge-pump sludge is immediately 
sent over a sand screen after leaving the discharge 
box. Here the sand falls beneath into a sump and 
the gravel passes on to a belt conveyor leading to 
the gravel-process equipment. Obviously, the lat- 
ter equipment operates with increased efficiency be- 
cause of the absence of the sand bulk. 

Sand is handled entirely by means of centrifugal 
pumps. One pump, an 8-in. unit, located adjacent to 
the sump near the sand screen, disposes the sand to 
an extensive stock-pile; when desired, the direction 
of flow is changed so that the material is pumped 
to a booster station near the carloading bin where 
another pump sends it to a settling tank mounted 
above the bins. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Weighing batcher with dial scale at right. 





The weighing batcher with water-measuring tank at left. 


Concrete Plant Uses One Seale Batcher 
for Both Cement and Aggregates 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


ing the past year for the production of 

ready-mixed concrete but of these only a 
few have aroused more than casual interest in the 
industry. Outstanding among these is the new 
plant of the Bridgeport Concrete Co. at Bridgeport, 
Conn., which went into operation on Sept. 6, 1930. 
This plant incorporates all of the more common fea- 
tures which make for the economical production of 
high-grade concrete, such as simplified control and 
bulk handling of cement, and a few that are not so 
common. Among these are the use of a single 
weighing batcher for aggregates and cement, the 
production of plant-mixed and truck-mixed concrete 
with the same equip- 


Moe new plants were put into operation dur- 


all bins and chutes and the weighing batches as well 
as a large part of the minor equipment. Concrete 
footings and foundations were poured by the own- 
ing company which also enclosed the main structure. 
The main belt conveyor is enclosed with sheet as- 
bestos and has steel sash windows. The plant has 
a capacity of 500 cu. yd. per day of either concrete 
or batched material. 

This plant is located at 1211 Seaview Ave., Bridge- 
port, about one mile west of the business center of 
the city. It is on the east bank of the Piquonnock 
River not far from the point where the river enters 
Long Island Sound. This proximity to the Sound 
causes a tidal variation at the plant dock of approxi- 
mately seven feet. 





ment and trucks, and 
the careful enclosing of 
all machinery to prevent 
any deviation in the 
quality of the product 
due to weather condi- 
tions. Dry-batched ma- 
terial and any size of ag- 
gregate stored are also 
weighed out with the 
same equipment. 

The plant was de- 
signed by K. B. Noble & 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
in codperation with the 
Heltzel Steel Form & 
IronCo., which designed, 
furnished and erected 








The sand and gravel 
used at this plant is pur- 
chased from Long Island 
operators and is deliv- 
ered by barge to the 
plant dock on the river. 
A P & H Model 400 gas- 
oline crane, operating 
a Blaw-Knox Dread- 
naught 5-cu. yd. clam- 
shell bucket, unloads the 
sand and gravel from 
the barges into a 7-cu. 
yd. steel plant hopper or 
into stock-piles. Some 
local aggregate is also 
purchased and this is 








all steel work. This 
company also furnished 
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A view of the plant with the aggregate conveyor at left. One 
of truck mixers in foreground. 


dumped into piles from 
which it is rehandled by 
the crane. 
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Rotary cement valves from storage bin to plant conveyor. 


A Telsmith 16-in. reciprocating feeder discharges 
the material from the hopper onto a 20-in. belt con- 
veyor on 210-ft. centers to the top of the plant. 
This conveyor has Rex-Stearns idlers and pulleys 
and Goodyear Style C belting. It is gear-driven at 
its head end by a 25-hp. General Electric motor and 
drives the feeder by chain from its tail pulley. 

The belt conveyor discharges through a swivel 
chute, which is controlled from the operating floor 
by cable, into any of four compartments in the 400- 
ton steel aggregate bin. These compartments are 
formed by partitions on the center line of the bin 
bringing their discharge points close enough to- 
gether to allow discharge into a single weighing 
hopper. This method eliminates considerable equip- 
ment as well as labor. As is the customary practice, 
the conveyor and the top of the bin are entirely en- 
closed to exclude the weather and help keep the 
moisture content of the aggregates uniform. This 
company goes a step further, however, and has a 
cover over the top of the plant hopper which is only 
removed when material is to be loaded for the plant. 

Cement is received in bulk in box cars which are 
brought in on a siding alongside the plant. A 
Stephens-Adamson power shovel discharges the ce- 
ment to a hopper which feeds a 10-in. Chain-Belt 
Rex steel-enclosed chain bucket elevator. This dis- 

















The gasoline crane loading aggregate to the plant hopper at right. 
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The reciprocating feeder under the plant hopper. 





charges through a steel chute with three separate 
flop gates into any of three compartments of the 
Heltzel 900-bbl.-capacity circular steel cement bin 
in which three kinds of cement are stored. The ele- 
vator is gear driven by a25-hp. motor and the gates 
are controlled by chains from the top of the cement 
bin. 

The desired aggregates are discharged from any 
of the four compartments of this bin through Helt- 
zel roller-type bin gates which are operated by large 
hand wheels. All four gates discharge within a 
space about 4 ft. square and their four hand wheels 
are so located that the operator can reach all of them 
without moving from his post. The aggregates 
discharge into the 3-cu. yd.-capacity one-compart- 
ment Heltzel weighing batcher, which is equipped 
with an American Kron Scale Co. springless auto- 
matic non-oscillating dial scale of 15,000-lb. ca- 
pacity. 

Cement is recovered from any of the three com- 
partments of the cement bin through three Fuller- 
Kinyon rotary valves, which are controlled by cable 
from the operating floor. Air jets in the bin insure 
free flowing of cement through the valves which 
discharge into a 12-in. Columbus screen conveyor. 
This carries the cement horizontally and discharges 
into the center of the weighing batcher. This con- 
veyor is driven through a worm-gear speed reducer 
by a 5-hp. motor which, together with all other 
plant motors, is controlled from the batching floor 
by Cutler-Hammer push-button switches. The con- 
veyor has a cut-off gate at its discharge end, the 
opening of which automatically starts the conveyor 
motor while the closing of the gate breaks the cir- 
cuit and stops the motor. This arrangement gives 
absolute control of cement measurement. 

The batcher discharges its load of aggregate and 
cement through a steel chute with a two-way dis- 
charge gate either directly into trucks below or into 
the concrete mixer, depending on whether truck- 
mixed or plant-mixed concrete is desired. The 
Chain-Belt Rex 3-cu. yd. drum-type mixer is on con- 
crete foundations on an intermediate floor between 
the batching floor and the ground level. The mixer 
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Superintendent T. Reardon. 


is driven by a 60-hp. motor throurh a set of gears. 

Water is measured in a Rex 160-gallon capacity 
syphon-type water measuring tank. This is con- 
trolled by a dial which is readily set for the amount 
of water required for each batch. The water can be 
discharged into the mixer when producing plant- 
mixed concrete or into water tanks on the trucks 
for truck-mixed concrete. Three Rex Moto-Mixers, 
mounted on Mack trucks, serve as agitators or mix- 
ers as desired. 

The simplicity of operation and centralized con- 
trol of this plant make it possible for one man to 
control all operations without moving out of a space 
a few square feet in area. The use of a single 
batcher reduces the number of adjustments the 
operator must perform for each batch and the type 
of scale used eliminates changes in the adjustment 
of the scale for each change in the mix. By con- 
sulting a simple table, the quantities of material for 
any mix may be readily obtained for any size batch, 
if the various materials are indicated on the batch 
card in the following manner: 


Washing one of the trucks at the close of a day’s work. 


Dial 

Material Weight Reading 
(1b.) (lb.) 
ie aay oe eau e 1,300 1,300 
oa, 5 ake ih ate 1,400 2,700 
Pe NS ors xo oe ka ce 1,450 4,150 
i ie be aul 780 4,930 


Water, 30 gal. 

In addition to the operator, a craneman, for han- 
dling aggregate to the plant, and a laborer, for un- 
loading cement, are required part of the time. Both 
of these men do other work about the yard when not 
needed at the plant. 

In addition to concrete the company retails 
sand and gravel and trap rock. Two sizes of sand 
and 34-in. and 1-in. gravel are stored in the aggre- 
gate bin. Trap rock is also stocked when specified. 
All of these aggregates are weighed in the batcher 
and loaded out through the truck-loading spout. 
Dry-batched material is also loaded out in this man- 
ner. These materials are also delivered in the same 


trucks. (Continued on Page 100) 





The split chute which feeds to trucks or to mixer at right. 


December 31, 1930 


Batched material being fed through chute to truck mixer. 
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View of plant from street side showing new boiler building under construction. 


Material-yard bins at right. 


Plant in Detroit Supplies Truck-Mixed 
Concrete Throughout Winter 


which have been built during the past year 
for the production of truck-mixed concrete is 
the plant of the Mark R. Hanna Co., in Detroit, 
Mich. This plant, which has a capacity of 800 cu. 
yd. in a 10-hour day, went into operation on Sept. 1, 
1930. It is located at 1440 Atwater St., on the De- 
troit River, and is only one mile east of the down- 
town section of the city. A temporary plant was 
operated from March, 1930 until the present plant 
was completed. The new plant adjoins the material 
yard of the Lake Ports Supply Co. from which its 
aggregate requirements are supplied. This yard re- 
ceives its sand, gravel and stone by boat. Incident- 
ally this is probably the largest material yard in the 
city, with a capacity of 20,000 tons per day. . 
Aggregate is received from the yard on an in- 
clined belt conveyor which is 42 in. wide, on 70-ft. 
centers and has a capacity of 1,000 tons per hr. This 
discharges through a pivot chute into the four-com- 
partment Butler steel bin above the batching plant. 
Two compartments with a capacity of 100 cu. yd. 
each are used for sand and 114-in. stone while a 
third compartment of the same size is divided and 
holds 50 cu. yd. of pebbles and 70 tons of cement. 


Oe of the most recent of the many new plants 
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Cement is delivered to the plant in bulk from the 
near-by distributing plant of the Huron Portland 
Cement Co. in special truck trailers. These trucks 
discharge through screw conveyors into a hopper 
at the plant from which a 10-in. screw conveyor 
feeds to a steel-enclosed Webster chain-bucket ele- 
vator. This discharges through a chute into the 
storage compartment previously described. An- 
other cement bin with a capacity of 25 cu. yd. is 
being installed and will be used for special cement. 
This bin will be attached to the large bin and sup- 
ported by it. It will be fed through a two-way gate 
from the same cement elevator and will discharge 
in the same manner as the large bin. 

The aggregates are discharged through any of 
six clamshell gates, two in each aggregate bin, into 
the Butler 8-cu. yd.-capacity weighing hopper which 
is equipped with a Kron non-oscillating dial scale. 
Cement is fed from either of the two compartments 
through Fuller-Kinyon rotary cement valves into a 
3,500-lb.-capacity weigh hopper equipped with a 
Winslow beam scale having a dial attachment for 
rapid reading. 

Water is measured in a Blaw-Knox 300-gal.-capac- 
ity vertical tank with a revolving scale for the 
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One of the truck mixers being loaded at the plant. Building for 


boiler and water heater at right. 

amount of water required and a second adjustable 
scale to allow for the moisture in the aggregate. 
The measuring scale is hexagonal and is graduated 
for ratio concrete in pounds of cement for each 
batch. Unity on one face of this scale is 7.48 gal. 
of water per sack of cement. The other five scales 
read by tenths down to 0.5 of unity or 3.74 gal. per 
sack. By this system the amount of water required 
for each successive batch is readily and accurately 
determined. 

The weighing hoppers discharge the aggregate 
and cement through the regular transit-truck feed- 
ing chute into trucks. One man on the batching 
floor controls all operations and the driver of each 
truck fills the truck water tank with the water that 












Heated concrete being discharged to the approaches of the new 
Detroit-Windsor vehicular tunnel. 
has been previously measured by the operator. 

The company at present delivers and mixes its 
concrete in eighteen Paris Transit-Mixers. Four- 
teen of these are the 4-cu. yd. type and are mounted 
on Mack trucks. Two 3-cu. yd. bodies are mounted 
on Mack trucks while a third 3-cu. yd. body is on a 
Gottfriedson chassis. The company also has a 5- 
cu. yd. body mounted on a 10-wheel Gottfriedson 
chassis. 

Concrete is delivered to practically any part of 
the city of Detroit as far as ten miles in any direc- 
tion. There are no restrictions against the use of 
this concrete in any kind of work. It is used for 
sidewalks, streets, buildings, etc. At the time the 
plant was visited, concrete was being furnished for 























View of plant from the dock side with system of conveyors from material yard at left. 


December 31, 1930 











some finishing touches that were being put on the 
new Detroit-Windsor tunnel. 

Operations will be carried on throughout the 
winter to serve several construction projects that 
are under way. A coal-fired boiler furnishes steam 
at 125-lb. pressure for steam jets in the aggregate 
bins and a Simms hot-water heater of 2,000-gal. 
capacity heats the mixing water. That this system 














The aggregate weighing batcher with dial scale at left and 
water-measuring tank at right. 


of heating the concrete is practical is evident from 
the accompanying photograph which shows a truck 
delivering a steaming-hot load of concrete at a job 
over a mile from the plant. On the day this photo- 
graph was taken the temperature was only a few 
degrees above zero. The boiler and water heater are 
in a separate small building. 

Every possible precaution is taken to insure a 
uniform high-grade product. The aggregates are 
tested every 30 minutes for moisture and the con- 
crete every hour for strength. Beginning January 
1, 1931, every load sent out of the plant will be certi- 
fied by a licensed testing laboratory. 

The plant was designed by the Butler Bin Co. 
which furnished the entire structure, bins, frame- 
work, weighing batcher and loading chute. The 
steel bin supports form the plant framework and the 
batching floor and boiler room have corrugated 
metal siding and roofing. The plant was designed 
with extra heavy beams on one side so that a second 
duplicate installation can be added without inter- 
fering with the operation of the present unit. 

The present plans of the company are to install 
this second unit, doubling the capacity of the plant, 
about May 1, 1931. At the same time about 30 ad- 
ditional Paris Transit-Mixers will be added to handle 
this output. Eventually several more plants will be 
built in other parts of the city. 

The main office of the Mark R. Hanna Co. is at 
Ryan Road and Nevada St. The company’s main 
business is general contracting but a material yard 
and asphalt plant are operated at this location. 
Officers of the company are: Mark R. Hanna, presi- 
dent; Alfred G. Wilson, vice-president; Roy W. 
Burks, vice-president and general superintendent 
and Charles P. Seider, vice-president. S. J. Bleil is 
superintendent of the concrete plant. 
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Supplies Concrete Throughout Winter 
(Continued from Page 97) 

The signalling system at this plant is also rather 
interesting. A Lamson pneumatic-tube system con- 
nects the operating floor of the plant with the office 
a few hundred feet away and insures the rapid and 
accurate filling of orders. Lights over the batcher 
are used as signals from the truck drivers to the 
operator. A small Sullivan air compressor fur- 
nishes air for the aeration of the cement bin, for oil 
spraying the trucks, and for general cleaning pur- 
poses. 

Officers of the company are: John G. Schwarz, 
president ; Howard Clark, vice-president ; Homer C. 




















View taken before enclosure of plant was completed showing 
mixer discharging to truck. 


Godfrey, treasurer; and Benjamin Parkham, secre- 
tary. T. Reardon is plant and yard superintendent. 





Rate of Solution of Fine Particles 
of Gypsum and Anhydrite 


In connection with a study of the utilization of 
anhydrite for the retardation of Portland cement, 
the Non-metallic Minerals Experiment Station of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., has determined the rates of 
solution of very finely-divided gypsum and anhy- 
drite. For particles of both of these materials 
above 35 microns in size (one micron — 1/25,000 
of one inch) the specific dissolution factor (rate of 
solution per unit surface of material of a given 
particle size divided by the rate per unit surface 
for particles larger than 35 microns), is unity. For 
gypsum the specific dissolution factor increases 
with decreasing particle size until a maximum of 
3.9 is reached at 15 microns, whereas for anhydrite 
a maximum of 17.8 is reached at 1.5 microns. Be- 
low 15 microns the specific dissolution factor for 
gypsum drops rapidly reaching the extraordinarily 
low value of 0.08 for a 3-micron particle and of 0.03 
for a 1-micron particle. This is to be contrasted 
with a value of 16 for a 1-micron particle of an- 
hydrite. 

Thus very finely-ground anhydrite tends to 
dissolve relatively rapidly, but very finely-ground 
gypsum relatively slowly. The details of these 
experiments are to be published in the near future. 
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—about 


|Butler Equipment 


lee will tell you that it’s a snap to handle aggregates with Butler Bins 
and Weighing Hoppers. Owners, too, are enthusiastic about Butler 
equipment. Read what a few of them have to say in the following ex- 
cerpts from letters shown on this page:— 


“... Butler Bin and Weighing 
Hopper—very satisfactory —do 
not see how contractor could 
be without them—easily weigh 
out two batches per minute.” 


“, . . to use equipment for 


months with no upkeep or 
maintenance is a new and in- 
teresting experience. With a 
single operator we weigh two 
batches per minute — more 
than twice the speed required.” 


“. .. bin worked perfectly; not 
only enabled us to produce 
concrete cheaper, but to mix 
much larger quantities.” 

“, . . entirely satisfied. If we 
were in the market for another 
outfit, we would buy a Butler.” 


“, . . we are not subjected to 


shutdowns on account of scales 
varying, as they stay in per- 
fect balance.” 


If the experience of these satisfied users interests you, we will be 
glad to tell you more about it at the Road Show—Booth AR-16. 


BUTLER BIN COMPANY, Waukesha, Wisconsin 




























Announcing 


a new type of Clinton 
Conveyor-Conditioner, 
that handles ready- 
mixed concrete of 
any consistency ... 


Effective processing of 
low-slump mixtures. 
No sticking of contents 
to walls of tank. 


Immediate. free dis- 


HE new Type 2 Clinton Conveyor-Conditioner eharge. 
offers to central-mix operators the same advan- 

tages, for hauling pavement and other low-slump con- 

crete mixtures, that are already familiar in handling con- 

struction concrete. 


Close-grained, uniform mixtures, free from pores, are 
greatly desired by engineers. Free, rapid pouring is im- 
portant to the contractor. With the new Clinton Type 
2, both benefits are assured to central-mix users regard- 
less of high or low slump of the concrete carried. 


With the Type 2, mixtures of any slump may be 
hauled and dumped clean on reaching the job. 

The new Clinton Type 2 will be exhibited at the Road 
Show in St. Louis, Jan. 12-17. Don’t fail to see it and 





4 . ‘ Diagram shows how 
learn more about this notable improvement in concrete Clintonizing expels air 


handling. entrained by mixing. 


New catalog just issued will be sent on request. 


CLINTON MOTORS CORPORATION 
Noble & Grace Streets, Reading, Pa. 
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The Cashion Slag Co. plant. 





Screening building at right. 


Production Capacity of Slag Industry Is 
Unchanged During Past Year 


ONDITIONS in the slag industry in general 
were satisfactory during the past year. Ex- 
isting plants operated at capacity the greater 

part of the year and a number of extensive plant 
improvements were made. Several new plants were 
built, but as several older plants were discontinued 
there was no great change in the total production 
capacity of the industry. It is well known that the 
number of sources from which commercial slag can 
be procured is limited and that there are plants 
processing this slag at almost every such source lo- 
cated near enough to a market to be economically 
practical. This condition differs from that in any 














Reciprocating feeder below track hopper 


at Cashion operation. 


December 31, 1930 


of the other non-metallic minerals industries and 
necessarily limits the number of new plants built. 
The new plant of the Cashion Slag Co. at Baird 
Station, Pa., which was completely described in the 
Nov. 5, 1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, is for several 
reasons one of the outstanding operations in the 
slag industry. The plant was built for permanence 
and all structures are of concrete and steel. Its 
design is in accord with the best modern practice 
in that it has simplicity of operation without sacri- 
ficing flexibility. The low horsepower requirements, 
type of construction, and the fact that only the 
highest grade of equipment is used should make this 





Pan conveyor discharging slag to primary-crusher grizzly. 
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an unusually economical plant to operate. It has a 
capacity of 215 tons per hour. 

Slag is loaded into railway bottom-dump cars by 
a Bucyrus-Erie 2-cu. yd. electric shovel and an Erie 
34-cu. yd. gas air shovel. These are hauled to the 
plant and dumped into a track hopper. The slag is 
fed by a reciprocating feeder to an apron conveyor 
which feeds through a grizzly to the Telsmith Type 
16A primary gyratory crusher. The crushed mate- 
rial then goes by belt conveyor to the crusher build- 
ing. A Dings magnetic separator and a grizzly at 
the head of this conveyor take out the iron and allow 
the fines to bypass the Symons 3-ft. cone secondary 
crusher. When desired the grizzly bars can be re- 
moved so that all material will bypass this crusher. 

A second belt conveyor takes the slag to the 
screening building, where it is sized over three 
Robins Gyrex vibrating screens. A fourth Gyrex 
screen fed by conveyor from one of these does the 
fine sizing. All sizes discharge to five steel bins of 
65-ton capacity each. These bins can discharge in- 
dividually through bottom gates or onto a mixing 
or loading conveyor into cars or trucks for shipment. 








Three single-deck screens in Cashion slag plant. 


Provisions are also being made for water shipment 
on the Monongahela River which is only a few hun- 
dred feet from the plant. Rehandling of material 
to and from stock-piles is with an Ohio 134-cu. yd. 
gasoline locomotive crane. 

This plant was designed by the Robins Conveying 
Belt Co. which also furnished most of the equip- 
ment, including the feeder, vibrating screens, belt 
conveyors and belting and bin gates. This company 
also built the entire plant with the exception of the 
steel work and bins which were furnished and 
erected by the Lackawanna Steel Construction Co. 
Most of the drives are through Falk speed reducers. 


Lake Ports Supply Co. 

The new slag plant of the Lake Ports Supply Co. 
at Detroit, Mich., is also without question as modern 
as any plant in existence. It, also, is of concrete and 
steel construction. Slag is unloaded from barges at 
the plant dock and carried by an inclined pan con- 
veyor to the crusher building. A gyratory crusher 
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The new slag plant of the Lake Ports Supply Co. with plant- 
loading hopper in foreground. 


does the primary crushing and any recrushing nec- 
essary is done by a double-roll crusher. 

A bucket elevator takes the crushed slag to the 
top of the screening building. Sizing is done by a 
vibrating scalping screen and two revolving screens 
and final sizing by two vibrating screens. There is 
ample space about the plant for stock-piling and a 
conveying system is to be installed which will allow 
stock-piling without rehandling. 





Characteristics and Occurrences of 
Pumice and Pumicite 


Pumice is usually found in solid coherent masses 
which are generally white or light gray in color, 
says Dr. Oliver Bowles in the Bureau of Mines re- 
port Abrasive Materials in 1929, just published. It 
occurs in the vicinity of active or extinct volcanoes 
and consists of extremely porous glassy lava which 
has been forced out by the sudden expansion of 
gases inclosed in the molten magma. When dry the 
blocks are so porous that they will float on water. 
Lump pumice is used for polishing various metals; 
for rubbing down wood surfaces in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, pianos, phonographs, radios, and 
automobile bodies; and for cleaning and polishing 
stone and glass. Fine lump pumice is used as a toilet 
article. Ground pumice is used in cleaning, scouring, 
and polishing compounds, in tooth pastes and pow- 
ders, and as an abrasive in rubber erasers. 

Pumicite, also known as volcanic dust or volcanic 
ash, consists of small, sharp, angular grains of vol- 
canic glass. It is used in making cleansing com- 
pounds, abrasive hand soaps, and metal polishes. 
Usually it is less uniform in grain size than diat- 
omite and therefore finds more limited use as a fine 
polishing powder. 

Production of pumice and pumicite in the United 
States in 1929 was reported from Yuma County, 
Ariz.; from Fresno, Imperial, Inyo, and Mono Coun- 
ties, Cal.; from Meade, Norton, and Sheridan Coun- 
ties, Kan.; from Frontier County, Neb.; and from 
Klamath County, Ore. In California the output 
was largely lump pumice. In Kansas and Nebraska 
the pumice was dug from beds of fragmental vol- 
canic glass or so-called ash. 
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fairly good year in 1930 in spite of the slack- 

ening in business which affected a number of 
other industries. As was the case in the other im- 
portant non-metallic minerals industries, the de- 
creased demand for aggregate in construction work 
was largely compensated for by the large paving 
programs carried on in almost every part of the 
country. 

In comparison with other years there was a de- 
crease in the number of new plants built but several 
of these were of such size that the increased capacity 
of the industry probably kept pace with the average 
rate of increase of recent years. Many plants were 
rebuilt or enlarged during the year, many of them to 
provide for the increased production of the smaller 
sizes of aggregate which are rapidly coming into 
greater demand. Many plants also installed equip- 
ment for washing stone to meet increasingly rigid 
specifications. Several typical new plants and a few 
plants in which interesting improvements were 
made are reviewed in this article. 


Inland Lime & Stone Co. 


In November, 1930, the Inland Lime & Stone Co. 
placed its huge plant at Port Inland, Mich., in full 
production, thereby completing the construction of 
one of the largest crushed-stone plants in the coun- 
try. 

The speed with which the plant was erected was in 
itself, something of a record, considering the size of 
the operation and its location. In November, 1929, 
it was in the project stage; scarcely a year later, it 
was on a full production basis. In this short period, 
not only was much of the equipment designed from 
the ground up, built and erected, but a seven-mile 
electric railroad and a harbor was completed, this 
part of the program having been commenced in the 
spring of 1929. 

Briefly, the plant consists of three divisions: (1) 
quarrying, (2) processing and delivery to storage, 
and (8) reclaiming and loading. 

Methods of quarrying the rock are conventional. 
At present, a quarry face about one mile long is be- 
ing worked, the entire 60-ft. deposit being quarried 


[is crushed-stone industry in general had a 





Marked Progress in Production Methods 
Noted in Crushed-Stone Plants 


as a single bench. Two 5-cu. yd. electric shovels 
load the blasted rock into the cars, which are sent 
to the plant over the 7-mile electrified railroad, 
which not only serves as a medium for raw material 
transportation, but connects the plant with the Soo 
Line, providing a rail outlet-for finished materials 
and a land inlet for machinery and freight. 

At the plant the processing of the stone begins 
with the primary crushing in the 60-in. McCully 
crusher. Crushed material, with that passing 
through a grizzly is then sent to another building 
called the grizzly house, where it is sent over two 
live-roll grizzlies for scalping. The oversize and 
throughs from the grizzlies are then sent to the sec- 
ondary crushing system or to the stock-piles, as de- 
sired, this point in the flow acting as a distributing 
center. The secondary crushing equipment consists 
of a McCully 20-in. crusher and a Symons cone 
crusher. When crushed, the material is sent to the 
screen house. Here six vibrating screens, arranged 
in banks of two, classify the material into the de- 
sired sizes. The flow of materials is partly by 
gravity and partly by conveyors. All the material 
for recrushing is gathered on one belt and is sent to 
the Symons crushers. Other conveyors deliver the 
fines from the upper bank of screens to the triple- 
deck screens for further classification. Conveyors 
are also used to transport the desired sizes of ma- 
terial to the stacker for storage. 

The storage space consists of an area of about 
500 ft. by 1,200 ft. and is divided into 2 sections by 
the tracks on which the stackers run. The stack- 
ers, which are movable towers about 60-ft. high each 
equipped with an extension about fifty feet long 
supporting the frame work on which the conveyor 
is carried, are in reality nothing more or less than 
huge belt trippers. The stacker, by means of a wing 
conveyor extending out over the stock-pile, sends 
the various sizes of material into storage. 

Concrete tunnels have been built down the center 
of each storage area, and each tunnel is equipped 
with loading gates feeding a conveyor within. At 


right angles to the reclaiming tunnels another tun- 
nel receives the material and delivers it to another 
conveyor system to the loading house. 


Here the 












General view of the Inland plant. 
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The primary crusher-house is at the extreme right, and the loading tower at the extreme left. 
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Grizzly house (left), secondary-crusher house and screen-house, 





with primary-crusher house in distance. Inland plant. 


material is prepared for final loading into the boats. 


F. H. Clement & Co. 


The most recent development in the crushed- 
stone industry in northeastern New York State is 
the new plant of F. H. Clement & Co. at Comstock, 
which went into operation late in the summer. The 
plant was erected to fill a contract with the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. for railway ballast. This con- 
tract calls for a total of 400,000 tons of rock to be 
furnished during a period of three years. 

The deposit is owned by the railroad and consists 
of an extremely hard trap-rock in a somewhat ir- 
regular and broken formation. What little stripping 
of overburden is necessary is done with an Erie 1- 
cu. yd. shovel which is used also for loading stone in 
the quarry. 

The face, at present, averages about 40 ft. in 
height. Drilling is done by two Loomis Clipper well 
drills and blasts of from three to five single-row 
bank shots are made. 

A Marion Type 37 crawler shovel with a 134-cu. 
yd. dipper loads the stone into three Mack 6!4-ton 
trucks, which haul it to the plant. The trucks 
dump their loads into a steel hopper mounted on 
concrete foundations. This hopper feeds the stone 
directly into the Traylor Bulldog 42-in. by 48-in. 
jaw primary crusher. Because of the size of this 
crusher, no grizzly is used over the hopper. 

The crusher discharges the stone onto a 30-in. 
inclined belt conveyor extending to the scalping 
building. There the stone is discharged onto an in- 
clined rail grizzly with 214-in. spacing. The over- 
size drops through a split chute to two Traylor Bull- 
dog 14-in. gyratory crushers which are set at 214 
in. The material passing through the grizzly and 
that from the two gyratories go to the boot of a 
belt-bucket elevator which carries the material to 
the top of the screening building. 

The elevator discharges to a steel hopper which 
feeds a Robins Gyrex 4-ft. by 8-ft. double-deck 
vibrating screen. This has 234-in.-mesh wire cloth 
on the top deck and 34-in. screen cloth on the bot- 
tom deck. The material retained on the top deck 
drops through a chute back to the gyratory crush- 
ers, while the two other sizes go directly to two 
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compartments in the 100-cu. yd.- capacity timber 
bins that support the screening plant. These bins 
discharge through bottom- and side-discharge gates 
into cars on a double-track siding. 

Due to the extremely hard and abrasive rock in 
this deposit, two men are kept busy most of the time 
in sharpening the drill steel. The blacksmith shop 
houses a forge and an Ingersoll-Rand pneumatic 
drill sharpener, which are used for this purpose. 
Air for the drill sharpener is furnished by an Inger- 
soll-Rand portable, 10-in. by 8-in. gasoline-driven 
compressor in a nearby building. An Ingersoll- 
tand 51,4-in. by 8-in. portable gasoline-driven com- 
pressor in the quarry furnishes air for the Jack- 
hamers. Each of these compressors has an air-stor- 
age tank and both are inter-connected so that 
neither operation would have to be entirely shut 








Two of the reclaiming tunnels, the main gathering tunnel, and 
the transfer stations at the Inland plant. 


down in case of the failure of one of the compres- 


oo Bluffton Stone Co. 


Another new crushed-stone plant was added to 
the already imposing number of plants operating in 
northwestern Ohio. This plant was designed for 
truck shipments only and, consequently, has an en- 
tirely local trade. 

The new plant of the Bluffton Stone Co., Bluff- 
ton, Ohio, went into operation on July 10, 1930, 
slightly more than three months after construction 
was started. It has a capacity of about 80 tons per 
hr. All buildings are of permanent construction 
with concrete foundations, wood framework, and 
corrugated-metal siding and roofing. 

The plant is on a property of 21 acres just outside 
of the southern corporation limits of Bluffton. The 
property adjoins the main-line right-of-way of the 
Nickel Plate Ry., and is inside the yard limits. This 
will be an advantage should the owners ever decide 
to enlarge their territory and install facilities for 
rail shipments. 

The topography in the vicinity of the plant is flat, 
and the overburden averages less than 314 ft. in 
depth. This is removed during slack periods by the 
same shovel that is used for loading stone. Al- 
though tests show good rock to a depth of over 100 
ft., it is unlikely that the quarry will be worked to 
a greater depth than 50 ft. This restriction is due 
to the large amount of ground-water below that 
depth which would require heavy pumping expense 
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General view of the F. H. Clement plant showing storage and loading facilities. 


to keep the quarry dry. An 8-in. Fairbanks-Morse 
horizontal pump is operated when conditions de- 
mand it. 

Drilling of the deposit was done with a well-drill 
rig, and enough stone was blasted to keep the plant 
in operation for the balance of the year. Because 
of the character of the stone, no secondary drilling 
or blasting is necessary. 

The stone is loaded by a Thew shovel into a 3-cu. 
yd. Watt end-dump steel car. This car is hauled up 
a single-track incline into the plant and discharges 
into a No. 6 McCully gyratory primary crusher. 
This discharges to a Telsmith belt-bucket elevator 
which feeds the stone to a surge bin. 

The surge bin allows a controlled feed to the 3-ft. 
by 6-ft. Niagara single-deck vibrating scalping 
screen which has 2!4-in.-mesh wire cloth. The over- 
size drops toa Symons 3-ft. cone crusher whose prod- 
uct, together with the material passing through the 





Looking down main conveyor to primary crusher. 


F. H. Clement & Co. 


December 31, 1930 





screen, goes to a Webster belt-bucket elevator. This 
discharges to another surge bin at the top of the 
screening plant which feeds to two 3-ft. by 8-ft. 
double-deck Niagara vibrating screens. The four 
sizes of stone and dust discharge into a five-com- 
partment concrete bin with a total live-storage ca- 
pacity of 500 tons. Trucks are loaded in two tun- 
nels under the bins. Shipments are weighed on a 
15-ton Fairbanks platform scale at the office, a neat 
frame structure near the plant. 








Truck of the Bluffton Stone Co. being loaded in concrete 
tunnel under bins. 
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American Stone Co. 


A new crushed-stone plant at Lima, Ohio, while 
not a large one, reflects the tendency toward the use 
of vibrating screens for the classification of ma- 
terials. The American Stone Co., owner of the new 
plant, incorporated in the plans provision for expan- 
sion. In so doing, the secondary-crushing equip- 
ment can be increased, as well as the vibrating- 
screen equipment, at any time when necessary with- 
out entailing costly alterations or additions to the 
buildings. 

Quarry operations at this plant are conventional. 
Secondary blasting is, however, unnecessary be- 
cause of the highly stratified condition of the rock. 

Primary crushing is done with a Traylor 16-in. 
Bulldog crusher which discharges to a conveyor, 
thence to a 25-ton-capacity surge bin. A plate 
feeder regulates the flow of material from the bin 


Plant and quarry of the Bluffton Stone Co. 





onto a conveyor which, in turn, transports it to the 
screening house. Three Huron screens classify the 
crushed material into 314-in. to 14-in. sizes. The 
first unit has two decks, the top deck being a 314- 
in-mesh screen for scalping. The second deck has 
l-in.-mesh screen. All material (314-in. to 1-in. 
sizes) passing over the latter screen is chuted to a 
Huron 3-ft. by 6-ft. triple-deck screen which sep- 
arates the material into 21!4-in., 2-in., and 11,4-in. 
sizes. Throughs from the 1-in. lower deck of the 
scalping screen are sent to a Huron 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
triple-deck screen for the production of 34-in., 14- 
in., and 14-in. materials. 

Provision has been made for the recrushing of 
214-in. to 2-in. material by returning it to a Traylor 
8-in. Bulldog crusher which, at the same time, re- 
crushes the scalping-screen rejects. A Symons 
cone crusher recrushes 114-in. to 2-in. and the 11A- 
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Feeder which regulates the flow of ma- 
terial from surge bin to conveyor. 
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Steam-shovel dipper about to drop load 
of rock into steel dump car. 











Battery of vibrating screens. All three 
views of American Stone Co. 
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Plant of American Stone Co. Surge bin at extreme right. 


in. minus materials to 14-in. or less. Provision has 
been made for the installation of another Symons 
crusher for the recrushing of smaller sizes of stone. 

With two cone crushers, the capacity of the plant 
can be concentrated on any size desired, from 14- 
in. up, without rehandling material from storage. 

Storage of materials is provided by an 8-compart- 
ment bin which is equipped with a conveyor delivery 
apparatus. This conveyor system sends any size 
material, or proportion of sizes, to the washing 
house where bin-breakage dust can be removed by 
either dry-screening or a washing process. 

Definite plans were made to augment the bin 
structure with a stock-pile, using the trestle-load- 
ing and tunnel-delivery system. 


Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co. 


There has been a distinct trend in the crushed- 
stone industry, especially during the last few years, 
toward the construction of permanent, fireproof 
plants containing the latest and best types of equip- 
ment. This is due largely to competition which has 
become keener every year until, today, only the most 
efficient plants with good deposits of stone, econom- 
ical transportation and access to a steady market 
can show a steady profit. . 

One of the largest stone producers in the Chicago 
district, after thoroughly investigating its future 
market, present costs and the possibility of lowering 
these costs, realized the need for increased efficiency 
and, accordingly, built a complete new plant. This 
company, the Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co., of Elm- 

















The two Elmhurst-Chicago cone crushers. 
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Vibrating sizing screens and chutes at Elmhurst-Chicago stone 
plant. 


hurst, Ill., has, at present, a splendid example of 
modern engineering practice in the design of its new 
plant. Increased capacity, provision for expansion, 
and unusual flexibility of the conveying and screen- 
ing equipments are its outstanding features. 

Quarry operations, such as drilling, blasting and 
loading are conventional. A double incline to the 
primary crusher spider is of interest, however, be- 
cause the dumping of one car on each side tends to 
load the crushing chamber evenly. The McCully 
36-in. No. 18 gyratory crusher, discharges to a 36- 
in. Stephenson-Adamson pan conveyor. The latter, 
in turn, feeds a 36-in. belt conveyor leading to the 
top of the new secondary crushing building where 
it discharges into a 500-ton-capacity steel surge bin. 

This bin decreases operating costs by helping to 
maintain a uniform flow of stone through the scalp- 
ing screen, secondary crusher and the screening 
plant. Inan emergency it can be filled in a little over 
an hour and will then keep the plant operating 
steadily for about two hours. The bin is of steel- 
plate construction and is supported on extra heavy 
structural columns. 

The bin discharges onto another 36-in. pan feeder 
similar to the one at the primary crusher. This 
feeder is driven by a 5-hp. constant-speed Westing- 
house motor through a Falk reducer and a Stephens- 
Adamson J F S Type RG variable-speed reducer 
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Vibrating screens at Elmhurst-Chicago plant. 
chain suspension. 


Note weighted- 
which can be adjusted for any speed between 24 and 
144 r.p.m., enabling the operator to deliver any ton- 
nage between 50 and 350 tons per hour. This con- 
trol feature is of great value in regulating the maxi- 
mum volume when different sizes of stone are pro- 
duced. 

The discharge from the variable-speed feeder is 
scalped normally over a Stephens-Adamson 5-ft. by 
8-ft. single-deck vibrator screen. The oversize is 
crushed by a 514-ft. Symons cone secondary crusher 
set for a 214-in. maximum. As an emergency fea- 
ture, a bar grizzly has been mounted alongside the 
screen on a shuttle frame, arranged so that it is a 
simple matter to roll the grizzly into place over the 
crusher whenever screen panels are being changed 
or adjustments made. 

A 30-in. inclined belt conveyor carries the crusher 
discharge and the fines from the scalping screen or 
bar grizzly to the new screen house on the bank 
above the quarry. 

In the screen house, the stone first passes over 
a series of three Stephens-Adamson vibrator screens 
called the ‘‘oversize screens.” The first two are 4-ft. 
by 8-ft. double-deck, while the third is 3-ft. by 6-ft. 
triple-deck. The oversize and second size from the 
first screen go to the second screen. The oversize 

















Screen feeding secondary crusher. 


Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co. 
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Speed-reducer drive of conveyor to screen at Elmhurst-Chicago 
operations. 


from this goes through a chute to two bins for large 
stone, while the second size goes to the third screen. 
The three decks of the third screen deliver through 
chutes into any three of the six bins beneath or onto 
a conveyor to the recrushers. 

The fines from the first two screens are chuted to 
a 24-in. inclined belt conveyor feeding the six 
“‘undersize” screens at the other end of the screen 
house. It discharges through a split chute to two 
rows of three Stephens-Adamson vibrator screens. 

The throughs from the first two pairs go to either 
of two fine-stone bins, while the oversizes go to the 
two triple-deck vibrators. The two intermediate 
sizes from these go through chutes to any of four 
bins beneath. The fines also go to separate bins. 
The oversize from the triple-deck screens can be 
chuted either into bins or onto the same 24-in. in- 
clined belt conveyor which feeds from the triple- 
deck oversize screen to the recrushers. 

The two reduction units are 3-ft. and 4-ft. Symons 
cone crushers. These discharge onto a 24-in. 
Stephens-Adamson belt feeder which, in turn, feeds 
a 24-in. inclined belt conveyor. This discharges onto 
the 30-in. main conveyor from the secondary 
crusher. 

The reinforced concrete structure beneath the 
screen house consists of twelve separate storage and 
delivery bins, each of 300-tons capacity. They are 
in two rows and discharge through sliding gates 
into either railroad cars or trucks. The spout sys- 
tem feeding to these bins is an interesting feature 
of the plant. Their arrangement is so flexible that 
almost any size or mixture of sizes can be fed to any 
bin. The screens can be adjusted so that a majority 
of any size desired can be produced when necessary. 

The entire system, from primary crusher to the 
final sizing screens, is started from a control room 
located on one of the upper floors of the screening 
building. Each unit starts up automatically after 
the preceding unit is up to speed until the entire 
plant is running. 

The secondary crusher building, the screening 
building, the two main conveyors and the short re- 
turn conveyor are all of structural-steel construction 
on concrete foundations and are covered with pro- 
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tected corrugated metal. The conveyor galleries are 
floored with precast, reinforced concrete floor slabs 
which extend across the entire width of the gallery 
and are designed to fit closely at joints. The slabs 
have channel section reinforcing and were made en- 
tirely at the company’s block plant. 


Mohawk Limestone Products Co. 


An interesting development was the installation 
by the Mohawk Limestone Products Co. at its Jor- 
danville, N. Y., plant of a very modern system for 
the storage and packing of lime and pulverized lime- 
stone. The original plant which produced crushed 
stone went into operation in 1925. This has been 
uaded to and improved from time to time whenever 
greater production or a wider variety of products 
were required. 

The quarrying and crushing and screening meth- 
ods used are more or less conventional. The method 
of storage, however, is one not commonly used in 
this field. A belt conveyor with a traveling tripper 
discharges any size of stone desired into a covered 
storage building. Rehandling and recovering of the 
stored material is done by an overhead traveling 
crane which feeds back onto a belt conveyor. The 
pulverized limestone goes to a rotary drier from 
which it is elevated to a feed bin. This discharges 
to a ball mill which discharges onto two vibrating 
screens. The tailings are returned to the mill while 
the finished material is pumped to one of three con- 
crete storage silos. 

The kiln stone is recovered from storage in the 
same manner and goes to a rotary kiln with a ca- 
pacity of 5 t.p.h. A drag chain conveyor and ele- 
vator take the calcined stone to a rotary cooler from 
which it goes to a feed bin. The material then 
goes to a 1-ton-capacity batch hydrator which 
feeds to an air-separator and pulverizer. The fin- 
ished lime goes either to a bag packer or through a 
Fuller-Kinyon pumping system to the other two of 
the three storage silos. These silos have a total 
storage capacity of 7,000 tons. Both the lime and 
pulverized limestone are recovered from the silos 


























This fuel-oil storage tank at the Beam plant holds 12,000 gallons. 


by a Fuller-Kinyon pumping system which feeds to 
the packing and bulk-loading plants. 


C. C. Beam, Inc. 


An interesting example of the incorporation of 
modern equipment and good engineering in an old 
established limestone plant can be found at Melvin, 
Ohio. In 1930, C. C. Beam, Inc., producer of 
crushed stone in this territory since 1904, completed 
the rebuilding of its entire plant. 

Twelve vibrating screens, capable of screening 
and washing every grade of material in the 1,500- 
ton daily output, feature the rebuilt plant. This is 
one of the largest installations of vibrating screens 
in this region and is the first major installation of 
the new Allis-Chalmers vibrating screens which 
were announced early in 1930. 

A new addition was built to accommodate the pri- 
mary scalping and the classifying screens as well as 
the secondary crushers and the primary-crusher ele- 
vator. This building has three levels, access to each 
level being gained by steel and concrete stairways. 
A crane, equipped with a hand-operated chain-block, 
travels on rails mounted on the columns just be- 
neath the roof trusses. Access to the equipment on 
any level is made by removing the sections of floor- 
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Plant of Mohawk Limestone Products Co. viewed from quarry. The new concrete-storage silos are 
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in the center background. 
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ing on each level. These sections are of timber 
planking in convenient sizes for ease in handling. 

New floors, too, were added to the original build- 
ing to provide space for the washing screens and 
the two plant elevators. Above the top floor, a steel 
framework carries another traveling crane. Floors 
in this building are built in removable sections to 
provide access for the crane to the equipment on 
the lower levels. ‘ 

An interesting feature of the Beam plant is its ar- 
rangement of the vibrating screens and other ma- 
terials-handling equipment. Circulating loads on 
the elevators, so common in the average crushed- 
stone plant where classification takes place in 
screens on the top-most floor, are eliminated. Two 
vibrating screens, located in the new addition, reject 
oversize material and classify the crushed rock, 
sending these grades to the two secondary crushers 
or to the two plant elevators. In other words, be- 
fore reaching the main classifying and washing 
screens, the materials are entirely crushed to the 
desired sizes. Consequently, no rejects are returned, 
thus freeing the two plant elevators of circulating 
loads. 

An examination of the flow sheet of this plant will 
reveal the exceptional flexibility of the processing 
equipment. By the use of two elevators, the classi- 
fication of dry materials is divided into two 
branches. Spoutings are so arranged that, in the 
event of a breakdown in either elevator or in the 
vibrating screens of either branch, the flow of ma- 
terial can be re-directed, using the remaining equip- 
ment. All of the vibrating screens are 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
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Flow-sheet of C. C. Beam plant. 





in size, with the screen cloth mounted in sashes 
which are quickly interchangeable. 

Provision has been made to permit the washing 
of all sizes of crushed materials, from 14-in. to 4-in. 
sizes. An elevator, receiving classified material 
from both branches of the dry vibrating screens, 
transports this material to the top floor of the wash- 
ing building, where it is divided onto the first pair 
of washing screens. Three banks of Allis-Chalmers 
double-deck screens wash and classify all sizes of 
1-in. to 214-in. material. The larger sizes of ma- 
terial are washed on a triple-deck screen which re- 
ceives them direct from the dry screens of the west 
elevator branch. 

The crushing equipment consists of a primary 
and two secondary crushers. In addition to the lat- 
ter crushers, a third unit is used for recrushing, 
because of an occasional demand for large quantities 
of the smaller sizes of crushed stone. 

Electrically-welded downspouts and chutes are 
used throughout the plant, providing a most durable 
yet economical method of handling the material 
flow. All of the sections are cut from steel plates 
by means of oxy-acetylene torches, then placed into 
position and permanently welded by means of a 
portable electric arc-welder. Stone linings are used 
wherever excessive wear is likely to occur, and all 
downspouts are equipped with stone-lined shoulders 
to break up the force of falling material. Each 
downspout is extended on the bottom, providing a 
dead end which quickly fills with stone, thereby elim- 
inating wear. Special attention has been given 
the design of the chutes which feed the vibrating 
screen decks. A vertical downspout is used, with a 
deflecting action, tending to send the material 
against the natural flow of the screen to prevent 
rolling. 

Provision has been made for fire protection, by 
taking advantage of the two 6-in. risers which carry 
the fresh-water supply to the washing screens on 
the top floors of the building. These risers are so 
placed that 75-ft. lengths of 114-in. hose have ac- 
cess to any portion of the floor levels upon which 
they are installed. Each hose outlet is provided 
with a valve at the standpipe connection and each 
hose line is equipped with an approved nozzle. 

A detailed description of this plant was published 
in the Dec. 3, 1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, en- 
titled “Redesign Ohio Crushed Stone Plant to Elim- 
inate Circulating Loads.” 


New York Trap Rock Corp. 


The new plant of the New York Trap Rock Corp. 
at Clinton Point, N. Y., is one of the most important 
of the year or in the history of the crushed stone 
industry. This plant incorporates the most ap- 
proved methods of operation and is of the most per- 
manent type of construction throughout. Its pres- 
ent capacity is 600 tons per hour but the design is 
such that this capacity can be doubled without loss 
of production or any plant changes outside of the 
installation of a few pieces of additional equipment 
for which space has been left. A complete, illus- 
trated description of this plant is presented else- 
where in this issue. 
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HE year 1930 is considered by many to have 
T been one of the most trying in the recent his- 

tory of the cement industry. These opinions 
are based on a decrease in production, low prices 
which prevailed during the first few months, the fact 
that no new plants were built during the year, and 
various other reasons. It is true that there was a 
slight decrease in production below the previous 
year but this did not begin to compare with the 
slackened business conditions that prevailed in in- 
dustry in general. 

The fact that no new plants were built and that 
very few are even contemplated for the coming 
year is an indication that the cement industry is on 
its way to a healthier condition. The industry has 
been greatly overbuilt in the past because too many 
new plants were built for the majority of which 
there was no economic justification. These new 
plants are largely responsible for the gradual de- 
crease in the ratio of production to capacity which 
has taken place in recent years and for the low 
prices which have made it difficult for the average 
plant to operate at a reasonable profit. 

The very conditions which discouraged the build- 
ing of new plants were responsible for the concen- 
tration of effort on the part of cement-plant engi- 
neers and operators on the improvement of existing 
plants. These improvements resulted in increased 
efficiency and economy of operation and in the pro- 
duction of a higher quality of cement. The build- 
ing of “wild-cat’”’ cement plants solely for specula- 
tive purposes has been discouraged, for the present 
at least, and practically all the improvements 
planned for the coming year are proposed by estab- 
lished operators. 

The low prices which prevailed during the early 
part of the year were due, in part, to destructive 
competition and, in part, to the importation of for- 
eign cements which affected prices out of all propor- 
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Finish-grinding mill at Arkansas plant. 
mill is shown in foreground. 
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Cement Industry Concentrates Upon the 
Improvement of Existing Plants 


tion to the relatively small amount imported. The 
tariff now imposed on these cements, although not 
as high as it should be, is having some effect on 
bringing prices back to a reasonable level. 

The trend toward the use of the wet process con- 
tinued during the year and a number of plants 
abandoned the dry process. Other refinements also 
took place, including the installation of slurry 
filters, dust collectors, air separators and other 
equipment for the production of a consistently 
higher grade of cement. Many plants also made 
changes which provided for the manufacture of 
high-early-strength and quick-setting cements. As 
a result, the average cement to-day has reached a 
new high level of quality. 

PIT AND QUARRY has again kept its readers in- 
formed of all new developments in the cement in- 
dustry as they occurred. Many of the major plant 
improvements were written up in detail by staff 
members who made personal visits to the plants for 
this information. A review of some of the outstand- 
ing developments is given below. 


Arkansas Portland Cement Co. 


The last cement plant to be built in this country 
was that of the Arkansas Portland Cement Co. at 
Okay, Ark. Although this plant went into opera- 
tion late in 1929 it did not operate steadily at ca- 
pacity until early in 1930. For the reason that it 
went into operation too late to be included in the 
1929 cement-plant review, it is treated in this re- 
view as a 1930 plant. A complete description of this 
plant was published in the July 2, 1930, issue of PIT 
AND QUARRY but several changes have been made 
since that time. A set of Oliver-United slurry filters 
has been installed and the locomotive-and-car haul- 
age system in the quarry has been replaced with a 
Woodford remote-controlled electric-haulage sys- 
tem. The latter installation is completely described 











Table feeder to Arkansas plant raw mill showing motor and 
speed reducer drive. 
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in another article in this issue. The present ca- 
pacity of the plant is about 3,000 bbl. per day. 

The principal feature of this plant is its simplicity 
and compactness. Ample space was left for future 
enlargements and provisions were made in the de- 
sign so that any future refinements of operation can 
be installed without necessitating costly reconstruc- 
tion of the plant. The plant is very simple from a 
mechanical standpoint. There are only four prin- 
cipal machines: the crusher, the two Compeb mills, 
and the kiln. Outside the pack-house, only one 
screw-conveyor, one bucket elevator, one drag-chain 
conveyor and one belt conveyor are used. 

















Quadruple agitator above slurry tank and feed end of kiln at 
Arkansas plant. 


Stone is loaded in the quarry by a Marion 214-cu. 
yd. electric shovel, and shale by a Bucyrus-Erie 34- 
cu. yd. gasoline-air shovel. Both materials are 
hauled to the plant by the Woodford electric-haul- 
age system using three 10-cu. yd. capacity cars. 
The shale discharges to a hopper from which a belt 
conveyor feeds to open storage. The stone is 
dumped into a hopper from which a Stephens- 
Adamson feeder discharges it to the Pennsylvania 
No. 60 swing-hammer mill. A bucket elevator dis- 
charges to the storage building from which both the 
stone and shale are rehandled by an overhead crane. 

The shale and stone are roughly proportioned by 
the crane into a bin which feeds through a table 
feeder into a pug mill. This mill, in turn, dis- 
charges the slurry to an Allis-Chalmers 7-ft. by 40- 
ft. three-compartment Compeb mill. Two Wilfley 
pumps feed the slurry to six batching tanks that are 
equipped with F. L. Smidth mechanical-and-air agi- 
tators. Two more pumps feed the slurry, in the de- 
sired proportions, from these tanks to a 1,425-bbl.- 
capacity slurry-mixing tank with a Smidth quad- 
ruple agitator. After correction, the slurry is 
transferred to a 5,640-bbl. open-storage tank which 
has an F. L. Smidth three-paddle traveling agitator. 

Two Wilfley pumps supply the slurry from stor- 
age to a ferris-wheel feeder to the three-unit Oliver- 
United slurry feeder. This, in turn, discharges 
through openings in the kiln shell into the single 
Allis-Chalmers rotary kiln which is 11 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter and 300 ft. long. The red-hot clinker is 
discharged to a water-cooled drag-chain conveyor 
feeding an elevator which discharges to storage in 
the same building used for shale and stone storage. 
Clinker and gypsum are fed from storage to a 
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two-compartment bin from which they are propor- 
tioned into the Allis-Chalmers three-compartment 
Compeb finish-grinding mill. Two Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps feed to storage in twelve concrete silos with 
a total capacity of 230,000 bbl. At the time the 
filters were installed a second finish-grinding mill 
was installed to handle the increased output of the 
kiln and to provide greater grinding capacity. Two 
Smidth Exbiners feed the cement from the silos to 
a series of conveyors and elevators to the packing 
building for shipment. 

The plant was designed by and built under the 
supervision of Paul C. Van Zandt who, at that time, 
was chief engineer of the Ideal Cement Co. The 
major part of the plant equipment was furnished 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The Link-Belt Co. 
furnished most of the conveyor equipment. Speed- 
reducer drives are used in this plant wherever pos- 
sible. 


Keystone Portland Cement Co. 


The plant of the Keystone Portland Cement Co., 
at Bath, Pa., when it went into operation early in 
1928, had a capacity of 3,600 bbl. per day and was 
considered one of the most up-to-date plants in the 
country. Since that time, the company has carried 
out an enlargement program which was completed 
in the spring of 1930 and has doubled the capacity 
of the plant. The improvements include a new sys- 
tem of hauling raw material to the plant, the instal- 
lation of a second pair of kilns, the erection of an 
additional group of cement-storage silos and two 
new pack-houses, and a number of minor changes 
and additions. 

The quarry at this plant originally had a locomo- 
tive-haulage system to the pliant but, when tke 
quarry was deepened, this became impractical. A 
balanced-type hoist is now used to haul the cars 
up an incline from the guarry. The locomotives 
now are used to handle the cars to and from both 
ends of the incline. The crushing plant has also 
been changed and the cars now dump into the Penn- 
sylvania 36-in. by 60-in. single-roll crusher. A pan 
feeder carries the crushed stone to a Pennsylvania 
SXT-14 swing-hammermill for further reduction. 
A belt conveyor takes the stone to the storage build- 
ing where it is distributed by a portable tripper. 

Raw grinding is done by four 7-ft. by 42-ft. 8-in. 
Polysius three-compartment mills. The slurry is 
pumped from the mills to twelve concrete slurry- 
mixing tanks, then to four blending tanks and, final- 
ly, to the kiln-feed tanks over the four Polysius 
250-ft. Solo kilns. These kilns, in addition to burn- 
ing, cool the clinker. They are coal-fired. 

The electrical control of the slurry feeders is one 
of the most interesting of the many new features 
added to this plant. This is done by Selsyn genera- 
tors on the drive shafts of the kiln and slurry- 
feeder motors, both of which are excited from the 
same source. A Selsyn differential motor between 
the stator connections of these two generators 
keeps them in synchronism. In this way the flow 
of slurry is kept in proportion to the kiln speed. 

The cooled clinker is carried by pan conveyors to 
and from a double-roll crusher and by elevator 
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Airplane view of enlarged plant of Keystone Portland Cement Co. 


either into storage or to the finish mill room. The 
four Solo finish-grinding mills are 7 ft. in diameter 
by 42 ft. 8 in. long. From the raw-grinding depart- 
ment through the finish-grinding, practically every 
installation is now double its original size. Where 
the original plant had six slurry agitating tanks 
there are now twelve. The two original kilns and 
stacks were supplemented by two more of the same 
size. Allowance for all these additions was pro- 
vided in the original design of the plant and, as a 
result, the expense and lost operating time due to 
the enlargement of the plant were remarkably 
small. 

The cement is transported by two Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps to the cement-storage silos. The original 
installation consisted of a ten-silo storage unit with 
a capacity of roughly 160,000 bbl., and a pack-house 
with four 3-tube Bates packers. Since that time, 
another unit of ten silos of the same size, and a 
third unit of nineteen silos with a capacity of about 
480,000 bbl., have been added, giving a total storage 
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Interior of mill room of Keystone Portland Cement Co. 
grinding mills in foreground. 
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Iacline from quarry is in left foreground. 


capacity of 800,000 bbl. of cement. Another packer 
was added to the original building and two addi- 
tional pack-houses were built with two packers each. 
The present system of storage and packing is one 
of the largest in existence and is certainly one of 
the most flexible. 


Great Lakes Portland Cement Co. 


One of the most interesting developments of the 
year was the construction of a complete clinker- 
grinding and cement-storage-and-packing plant by 
the Great Lakes Portland Cement Co. at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The original installation, several years ago, 
consisted of a cement-storage-and-packing plant for 
the distribution of cement from the company’s plant 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to the local trade. The changes 
which were completed last spring consisted of the 
conversion of some of the existing cement-storage 
silos into clinker silos and the construction of a 
finish-grinding building. All buildings are of the 
most modern type. All footings and silos are of 
concrete while the buildings have steel frames with 
corrugated-asbestos siding and roofing. 

Clinker is received at the plant in self-unloading 
boats which discharge through an elevator to the 
two 25,000-bbl.-capacity storage silos. Clinker is 
withdrawn from storage by two drag-chain convey- 
ors, a belt conveyor and bucket eievator to a 90- 
ton-capacity feed bin over the grinding mill. Gyp- 
sum is unloaded from hopper cars and elevated to 
another 90-ton-capacity feed bin. The clinker and 
gypsum are fed, in the desired proportion, by screw 
feeders onto a 36-in. table feeder. This discharges 
to the Allis-Chalmers 8-ft. by 30-ft. three-compart- 
ment Compeb mill. 

A screw conveyor and elevator feed the product 
of this mill into a 16-ft. Sturtevant air separator. 
The coarse cement is returned, by a screw conveyor, 
to the feed end of the mill for regrinding. The 
fines from the air separator are taken by a series of 
screw conveyors and elevators to the cement-stor- 
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The Great Lakes Portland Cement Co. plant with cement silos at 
right and new grinding mill at left. 


age silos. All the elevators and conveyors in the 
mill building and the mill discharge hood are con- 
nected to a Norblo, 4-tank filter-type dust-collect- 
ing unit. This discharges to the same conveyors to 
storage. 

The six concrete cement-storage silos with their 
two interstices have a total capacity of 50,000 bbl. 
Cement is withdrawn from these silos by screw con- 
veyors and elevated to the top floor of the packing 
building into hoppers over two Bates packers which 
handle car shipments. The screw conveyors that 
feed these hoppers can be reversed to discharge to 
hoppers over three Bates packers in the truck- 
shipping building. These packers discharge onto in- 
dividual belt conveyors which can be raised or low- 
ered to any desired height to discharge onto trucks. 
All elevators and conveyors in these departments 
are connected to a Norblo five-compartment ar- 
restor-type dust collector, and the packers to a 
Norblo two-compartment collector of the same type. 
The car-loading unit is also equipped for the bulk- 
loading of cement. Hum-mer vibrating screens over 
each packer insure removal of any coarse material 
that may have passed the air separator. 








| 
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The finish-grinding mill in the new grinding plant of the Great 
Lakes Portland Cement Co. 
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All elevators and conveyors in this plant are steel 
or concrete enclosed and are driven through speed 
reducers. The mill building and silos were designed 
by the Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 
The remainder of the plant was designed by the ce- 
ment company’s engineers. The capacity of this 
plant is about 3,000 bbl. of cement in a 24-hour day. 
A complete laboratory is maintained for making all 
necessary tests. 


Missouri Portland Cement Co. 


The new finish-grinding plant of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. at St. Louis, Mo., which was 
completely described and illustrated in the Oct. 22, 
1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, proved one of the 
most interesting developments of the year in the 
cement industry. This plant uses, perhaps to a 
greater extent than any other existing plant, the ad- 
vantages of air separation in finish grinding. 

















Reducer drive for elevator to air separator at Missouri plant. 
Note enlarged joint in dust-collector pipe. 


Clinker and gypsum are fed to their respective 
mill-feed bins which have sufficient capacity so that 
no loading need be done at night. The two Allis- 
Chalmers 914-ft. by 8-ft. by 40-ft. four-compart- 
ment Compeb mills are fed from the bins by 
“Schaffer Poidometers. Each mill is connected to 
two Sturtevant 16-ft. air separators, as shown in 
the accompanying drawing. 

The material ground in the first compartment of 
the mill passes through a slotted end-grate and a 
series of holes in the shell of the mill into a sta- 
tionary mill-dust shell. This discharges through a 
screw conveyor and elevator to the first of the two 
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Two of the 16-ft. air separators at Missouri plant. Screw conveyor 
and elevator feed also visible. 


separators. The tailings from this separator dis- 
charge to the second compartment of the mill while 
the fines go to the fourth compartment. The ma- 
terial from the second compartment discharges in 


a similar manner to the second air separator the 
tailings from which feed to the third compartment 
and the fines to the fourth compartment of the mill. 

When conditions make it advisable, this flow can 
be changed so that the fines from the first separator 
discharge to the elevator to the second separator 
instead of to the fourth compartment of the mill. 
Otherwise the flow is identical. This choice of 
methods, together with the flexible control of the 
separators which gives them a wide range in the 
size of the separated material, makes it possible to 
allow for any variation in the size of material fed to 
the mills and to change the grading of the finished 
product whenever desired. 

The first compartment of each mill is loaded with 
4-in. maximum steel balls and the last three com- 
partments with Allis-Chalmers 11/4-in., %-in., and 
3/4-in. Concavex respectively. The finished cement 
is fed by screw conveyors to two Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps which discharge either to a stock-house of 
200,000-bbl. capacity or to concrete silo storage of 
184,000-bbl. capacity. 

The dust-collecting system in the new mill build- 
ing is also of interest. Each of the two Compeb 
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Sectional vertical elevation of new finish mill at Missouri Portland Cement Co. plant, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Coal-feed fan with feeder above. Wolverine cement plant. 





mills has an Allis-Chalmers five-compartment bay- 
type dust collector. These collect dust from the 
top of the clinker elevators, from the Poidometers, 
from the elevators feeding the separators and from 
the discharge ends of the mills. Both dust collec- 
tors discharge into the mill stream at the screw 
conveyor that feeds the Fuller-Kinyon pumps. 
The intake lines to the dust collectors are of the 
zigzag type. At each top joint there is an enlarged 
elbow which decreases the velocity of the air stream 
and allows the coarser particles of dust to drop back 
against the air stream into the grinding circuit. 
For example, the coarse dust collected from the 
clinker elevator, Poidometers and the elevator to 
the first air separator drops back into the elevator 
to the second separator. This system prevents any 
coarse material from entering the flow of finished 
material from the mills and eliminates the usual 
necessity for cleaning out the dust-collector pipes. 
The entire operation is of the most modern type. 
The mill building has a superstructure of structural 
steel with corrugated-asbestos siding and roofing 
and a concrete foundation. All stairways, floors 
and bins, are of steel and all elevators are steel- 
enclosed. All drives are enclosed, speed reducers 
being used wherever possible. All of the concrete 








Kiln and feeder building at the Wolverine plant. The two 
feed tanks are seen in the center. 
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The Ferris-wheel slurry feeder used at the Wolverine plant. 





was poured, the machinery installed, and the elec- 
trical work done by the company’s forces. 


Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 


A number of the smaller cement plants made 
changes or improvements during the year to keep 
them in step with the larger plants in efficiency of 
cperation and quality of product. One of these was 
the plant of the Wolverine Portland Cement Co. at 
Quincy, Mich., in which were installed a 305-ft. 
kiln and the necessary accessories to replace seven 
120-ft. kilns. This is one of the few remaining 
plants to use marl as a raw material, and is one of 
the pioneer cement plants in the Middle West. The 
present capacity of this plant is 1,500 bbl. per day. 

The marl, which is dredged from the bed of a lake, 
is pumped from barges to six steel storage tanks. 
Clay, in the correct proportion, is added to the marl 
as it flows from these tanks to a pug mill. The 
slurry then goes to tube mills for fine grinding and 
from these to fourteen steel storage tanks in the 
kiln building. A screw conveyor takes the slurry 
from these tanks to the new kiln-feed building. 

The screw conveyor feeds a bucket elevator which 
discharges to the concrete kiln-feed tank. This 
tank is equipped with a Manitowoc Minogue me- 
chanical-and-air agitator. A second elevator feeds 
the slurry from this tank to a ferris-wheel-type 
slurry feeder which is driven by a counter-weighted 
rope-drive from a sheave encircling the kiln. The 
Allis-Chalmers kiln is 305 ft. long by 10 ft. in diam- 
eter and is fitted with a seal ring and an F. L. 
Smidth chain system for breaking up the slurry. 
The clinker from the kiln is handled to storage from 
which it is fed to nine Griffin mills and then to two 
tube mills which operate in closed circuit with a 
Gayco 14-ft. air separator. 

The 100-ft. concrete kiln stack, the two concrete 
elevator casings and the slurry storage tank, were 
built by the Rust Engineering Co. All other con- 
struction work and the installation of the new 
equipment were done by the company. 
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Scores of Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 


Built in Last Twelve Months 


HE growth of the ready-mixed concrete indus- 
Te during the past year was tremendous but, 

despite this fact, the field is as yet almost un- 
touched and there is apparently an unlimited op- 
portunity for the erection of new plants and the 
expansion of those already in existence. In past 
years, plants were considered feasible only in the 
larger cities and industrial centers but, during 1930, 
the greatest expansion in the industry was in cities 
of medium size, some of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion. 

Many plants were built for the production of 
plant-mixed concrete and many more for batching 
materials to be mixed in transit. The trend, how- 
ever, was toward the combination of these two sys- 
tems each of which has its advantages for different 
purposes and conditions. As in the past, most of the 
new plants are operated by aggregate producers, 
either as parts of aggregate plants or as separate 
companies; or by independent companies operating 
under agreements with producers. The number of 
plants operated by material dealers and contractors 
remained in the minority. Gravel is used as aggre- 
gate in most of the new plants. 

Five of the most typical plants of the year have 
been selected and are reviewed below. These reflect 
the tendencies in the industry and the trend in plant 
equipment. Each of these plants was designed to 
meet a specific market condition. 


Cayll & Barrett, Inc. 


A Wisconsin producer demonstrated that a small 
city affords an opportunity for business in central- 
mixed concrete. By a vigorous campaign through- 
out the year, this organization not only secured the 
bulk of the building-construction business, but re- 
ceived a substantial portion of the city and county 
concrete business. 

An outstanding feature of the Cayll & Barrett, 
Inc., plant at Waukesha, Wis., is its location and the 
manner in which aggregates are secured and han- 
dled. This plant is located on a property under 
lease, belonging to the Waukesha Lime & Stone Co. 
The stock-piles of the latter company are accessible 
to the concrete plant through a tunnel-conveyor sys- 
tem. Under agreement, the Waukesha company 
maintains the stock-piles, and each month settle- 
ment is made for the aggregates used on the basis 
of the concrete sales. At the end of each year, an 
audit is made of the company’s books and any dif- 
ferences are adjusted. 

From a mechanical point of view, the plant is well 
designed and employs the latest equipment. The 
Butler Bin Co. aggregate hopper is of the standard 
two-story design providing for the batching equip- 
ment beneath the hopper gates. It has a storage 
capacity of 110 cu. yd. Cement is received in truck- 
loads or in carload shipments from a sidetrack. 
Either supply is received in a hopper placed below 
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ground-level from which a bucket elevator carries it 
to an auxiliary hopper above the cement batcher. 
When the auxiliary hopper is filled, an overflow pipe 
allows the cement to return to a 100-ton-capacity 
storage hopper. When desired, this reserve supply 
is again sent to the auxiliary hopper via the bucket 
elevator. 

The batching equipment consists of a double-com- 
partment aggregate weighing-hopper and a separate 
cement weighing-hopper. Regulation beam scales 
equipped with tell-tale dials are used on both batch- 
ers. Weighed materials are spouted either to a Rex 
1-cu. yd. mixer beneath or to dry-batch trucks for 
delivery of dry-batched materials to mixers located 
on jobs. 

Several trucks with Clinton tank bodies are used 
for the delivery of the ready-mixed concrete. 

A complete story of this plant was published in 
the Oct. 22, 1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, entitled 
“Finds Small City Offers Big Opportunity in Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Field.” 

Ready Mixed Concrete Co. 


Another organization, the Ready Mixed Concrete 
Co., of Omaha, Neb., went into the transit-mixed 
concrete business during the past year, in addition 
to its already successful central-mixing business. 
Both products are sold to their best advantage, with 
the transit-mixed material especially adapted for 
the long-distance and quick-hardening concrete de- 
liveries. 

The new transit-mixing equipment is placed ad- 
jacent to the central mixing plant, and receives its 
aggregate supply from the same source—a stifi- 
leg derrick and clamshell bucket operated near an 
adjoining stock-pile. The sand-gravel hopper has a 
capacity of 75 cu. yd. in two compartments, each 
with a lever-operated dumping gate. 

Cement is handled from a 20-ton hopper sus- 
pended from the sand-gravel hopper and is built to 
accommodate a screw conveyor which supplies ce- 
ment from the elevator of the central-mixing plant. 
The flow of cement is controlled by a dumping gate 
directly above the cement batcher. 

An interesting feature of the batch-hopper equip- 
ment is the Winslow scale and timing dial, an auxil- 
iary attachment which indicates the approach of the 
desired weight and finally the correct weight. A 
great deal of time is saved by this attachment be- 
cause overweighing is eliminated. The operator has 
better control of the flow of the material, permit- 
ting greater rapidity in handling the batches. The 
batch hopper is designed for a capacity of 20,000 lb. 

The cement batcher is of similar design, having 
a capacity of 2,500 lb. The discharge hopper is 
joined with the discharge of the sand-gravel, having 
a rounded lip which affords easy entrance to the 
Paris Transit-mixer truck. A small 110-volt vibra- 
tor is mounted on the cement discharge hopper to 
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Bulk-cement truck unloading to receiving hopper at the 
Cayll & Barrett plant. 


prevent sticking of the cement to the discharge 
chute. 

Water is handled by volumetric control from a 
square steel tank mounted on the batching plat- 
form. All hoppers and batch equipment were built 
by the Butler Bin Co. of Waukesha, Wis. 

Three Paris Transit Mixers, each mounted on a 
GMC truck, and another Paris Transit Mixer on a 
Mack truck make up the delivery fleet of the com- 
pany. The former have bodies of 2-cu. yd. capacity 
and the latter, 3-cu. yd. In this type of mixer, the 
batched materials are carried dry in the rotating 
body, while the water is carried in a tank above. 
The water is not mixed with the materials until ar- 
rival on the job. 

See PIT AND QUARRY, Nov. 19, 1930, issue, for a 
complete story of this plant, entitled, “Omaha Firm 
Sells Both Central-Mixed and Mixed-in-Transit Con- 
crete.” 


Nashville Ready-Mixed Concrete Co. 


One of the most recent additions to the rapidly 
growing list of concrete central-mixing plants is 
that of the Nashville Ready-Mixed Concrete & Sup- 
ply Co., Nashville, Tenn., which went into operation 
in May of this year. It has a capacity of 400 cu. yd. 
per day and is one of the few plants in operation 
having grated materials in the bins. Six grades of 
combined sand and gravel are stored in the bins 
above the mixers. 

The sand-and-gravel aggregate is handled by 
cranes from the neighboring plant of the Cumber- 
land River Sand Co. to a hopper. This feeds two 


bucket elevators, which discharge through a swivel 
chute into any of six compartments in the 250-ton- 
capacity Blaw-Knox steel bin above the plant. Four 
sizes of gravel and two of sand are stored. The use 
of two elevators insures against delay in case of a 
breakdown. 

Cement is received in bulk and is unloaded from 
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the cars into a ground hopper. This feeds a 56-ft. 
bucket elevator which discharges into a 3-car-capac- 
ity, two-compartment Erie steel bin alongside the 
aggregate bin. 

The plant has two mixers of 1-cu. yd. capacity 
each. The one commonly used is a T. L. Smith 
drum-type mixer located on one side of the plant. 
The gravel for this mixer is weighed in a Blaw- 
Knox 1-ton-capacity weighing batcher. The sand 
is measured in a 28-ft. inundator and the cement 
in a 1,000-lb.-capacity weighing batcher. The meas- 
ured materials are then discharged into the mixer 
hopper, where the batch is held until the mixer is 
ready for another charge. Additional water for the 
mix is supplied from a tank alongside the inundator. 

The second mixer, which is used when additional 
capacity is required, is a Koehring 28 S. It is ad- 
jacent to the other mixer but faces a truck drive- 
way which runs under the building. Water is meas- 
ured in a Blaw-Knox water-measuring tank, cement 
in a 1,000-lb.-capacity weighing batcher, and sand 
and gravel in a 2-ton-capacity, 2-compartment 
weighing-batcher, both of Blaw-Knox make. The 
Koehring mixer is used also to mix lime and cement 
mortars to order. The concrete and mortar are de- 
livered in eight 3-ton pneumatic-tired Mack trucks 
equipped with Blaw-Knox 2-cu.-yd. agitator bodies. 


Liberty Corporation 


The Liberty Corp. of Philadelphia, Pa., during the 
past summer, put into operation a new central-mix- 
ing plant which operates in conjunction with its 
new crushing, screening and dry-batching plants 
which went into operation at about the same time. 








A typical ready-mixed concrete plant in operation. 
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Fleet of transit-mixed system trucks of the Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Co. 


The combined operations form one of the most com- 
plete units of this type in existence. Aggregates 
are furnished by a river dredge. Blaw-Knox bins, 
batching equipment and agitator trucks are used. 


Boston Transit Mixers, Inc. 


One of the best plants of the year for the produc- 
tion of truck-mixed concrete was put into operation 
by the Boston Transit Mixers, Inc., of Boston, Mass. 
This plant is of concrete and steel construction 
throughout and cement is stored in concrete silos. 
The most modern handling and batching equipment 
is used, and concrete is mixed and delivered by 
trucks with Paris Transit Mixer bodies. All con- 
veyors in the plant are speed-reducer driven. 





Gypsum Industry Made Progress in 
1930 by Effecting Economies 


HE gypsum industry, as a whole, has passed 

through a “breathing spell” during the past 
year owing to the general decline in building ac- 
tivity. This period has not warranted the construc- 
tion of new plants nor has it brought about any 
marked advances in the production or processing of 
gypsum products. 

Regardless of the detrimental effect of the build- 
ing decline, the industry has made definite progress. 
Many prominent organizations have made con- 
sistent, strenuous efforts to effect greater economy 
in every department of the business. In other 
words, house-cleaning has been the order, and with- 
out question, the industry has profited through it. 

The United States Gypsum Co. has, throughout 
the year, continued its research work to even a 
greater extent than in previous years. Considerable 
effort was made in the development of products 
possessing acoustic value, and the subject of sound 
control has received much study on the part of the 
company’s engineers. During the year, as a result 
of these experiments, acoustical plaster and acous- 
tical tile have been improved and placed on the mar- 
ket. Sound-proof doors have also been perfected. 
This company, incidentally, completed a new tile 
plant which is an addition to its mill at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and is also equipping a metal-lath plant at 
Warren, Ohio. 

Another definite trend during the past year has 
been the manufacture and sale of kindred building 
products by the producers of gypsum. Such prod- 
ucts as metal lath, lath accessories, insulation board, 
and insulation lath are now being manufactured by 
gypsum-producing companies. The sale of these 
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products as well as gypsum products to the dealer 
enables him to carry a complete line of building sup- 
plies all manufactured by the same company, thus 
reducing his inventory of many lines and insuring a 
greater degree of service to the consumer. Another 
advantage gained is in the fact that a carload price 
can be obtained on a smaller quantity of various 
materials from one manufacturer than if these 
products were purchased separately. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view, the pro- 
duction and sale of allied building products widens 
his field of revenue and lessens his liability to suffer 
during periods of building inactivity. 





Silesian Lime Plant Has Been Operated 
by Same Family Since 1752 


The Ludwigsdorf lime plant near Gorlitz in 
Silesia obtains its raw material from a funnel- 
shaped quarry about 50 meters deep; the stone is 
quarried principally by hand, and is carried to the 
plant by 2-cu.m. buckets on a 350-meter aerial tram- 
way. Materials from the quarry are discharged to 
the proper one of four elevated bunkers, three of 
which, outside the main plant, receive respectively 
the overburden and other spoil, the stone for burn- 
ing to lump lime in a shaft kiln, and the stone for 
burning in an old ring kiln. Materials from the 
latter two bunkers are loaded to dump cars and 
hauled to their respective kilns. 

The fourth bin, receiving selected stone from the 
quarry, is in the top of the main plant structure 
directly over an elevated crusher which takes stone 
from the bin and reduces it to 10 to 15-cm. size. 
This material is burned for “cement-lime’”’; it falls 
from the crusher to a second large storage bin, 
from which it is removed by two table feeders and 
elevated to the charging levels of two Manstaedt 
shaft kilns, each 10 meters high and 2.5 meters in 
diameter, and each having a capacity of 70 metric 
tons of burned lime daily. Lime is drawn auto- 
matically and fed through a system of four rollers 
for a preliminary reduction; it is then elevated to 
the upper level again and fed to two parallel slaking 
screws where water is sprayed on it to slake it. The 
slaked lime is stored in eight silos with a total 
capacity of 3,500 tons. Under these is a system of 
screw conveyors that reclaim from the bins and 
feed an elevator that lifts the lime to an air sepa- 
rator in connection with a dust-collecting appa- 
ratus. Rejects from the separator drop to a tube 
mill which grinds to a fineness of 7 to 8 per cent 
retained on a sieve having 4,900 meshes per sq. cm. 
This is returned to the air separator, the fine pro- 
duct of which is delivered by screw conveyors to a 
large silo in the bagging plant. 

The kilns are fired with coke, and all machines 
are operated by individual electric drives. The 
lime deposits have been known at Ludwigsdorf 
since the year 1280, and since 1752 have been owned 
by the Demisch family. The property is now owned 
and operated by the Niederschlesische Kalkwerke 
Otto Demisch G.m.b.H.—Dr. Ing. Heinrich Luft- 
schitz, Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54:1266-1268, Oct. 2, 
1930. 
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little in the way of building new plants or 

enlarging old ones, concentrating its efforts 
mainly on plant improvements. These improve- 
ments were in the crushing departments of the 
plants and in the methods of power application. 
The old line-shaft drives, operating all machinery 
from single motors, are rapidly being replaced by 
individual synchronous-motor drives. These are not 
only more economical because of their better power 
factor but they allow more flexibility of operation. 

The use of natural gas as a kiln fuel increased 
considerably during the past year. This was par- 
ticularly true in the Ohio and Shelby County, Ala., 
lime districts which receive gas through pipe lines 
from the Texas oil fields. The sudden popularity of 
this form of fuel was due not only to the pipe lines 
which had just been completed and which lowered 
the cost of gas considerably, but also to the im- 
proved and consistent quality of this gas. 

One of the major plant developments of the year 
was the installation by Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, 
Ltd., Canada, of a McGann Sobek kiln at its Milton, 
Ont., plant. This kiln, the first of this type to be in- 
stalled on this continent, has been in full operation 
since late in the summer. Up to the end of the 
season this kiln produced an average of from 90 to 
100 tons per day with a fuel ratio of 614 to 1. Dur- 
ing the year, the U. S. Gypsum Co. purchased and 
improved the plant of the Farnam-Cheshire Lime 
Co.; the American Lime & Stone Co. installed air 
separators and additional crushing equipment at its 
plant at Bellefonte, Pa.; the Whiterock Quarries Co. 
improved its plant at the same location; and the 
U. S. Lime Products Co. improved its planfs at 
Sloan, Nev., and Sonora, Cal. 

The year 1931 promises to be a prosperous one 
for the lime industry in general and some outstand- 
ing developments are expected. That this belief is 
held by many lime plant operators is evidenced by 
the large number of plant improvements to be made 
and the number of new plants planned. An in- 
creased demand is anticipated from each of the 
three principal markets for lime. There should be 
an increased demand for chemical lime for metallur- 
gical use, water-softening and oil refining; and the 
expected increase in construction work will improve 
the market for building lime which had a poor year. 
The consumption of agricultural lime is also ex- 
pected to show an increase. 

The tendency in the industry will be to lower 
production costs by increasing fuel ratios and re- 
ducing fuel costs. A lowering in labor costs is also 
expected through the increasing tendency toward 
mechanical handling of materials, especially the 
handling of lime from kilns. The use of natural 
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gas as fuel gives every indication of continued pop- 
ularity and the adoption of the mixed-feed type of 
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Lime Operators Confined 1930 Efforts 


to Increasing Plant Efficiency 









kiln is expected to become more general. The use 
of direct-connected electric power will increase and 
a number of improvements in burning and hydra- 
tion are expected. 

If current rumors are substantiated, the number 
of new plants built during the year will be greater 
than in any recent year. These prospective plants 
are not confined to any one section of the country, 
but are fairly well distributed over the continent. 
One of the few plants definitely planned is that of 
the Inland Lime & Stone Co. at Manistique, Mich., 
which will be built near the crushed-stone plant re- 
cently completed by this company. Indiana, Illinois, 
California, Ohio and British Columbia are expected 
to have one new plant each. Two are in prospect in 
the Mississippi Valley while several are expected to 
be built in Florida. It is also rumored that several 
plants will be built in Canada. No new plants are 
planned for the Woodville-Gibsonburg district, as 
this is already overbuilt, but a number of the exist- 
ing plants will be improved. 

The only new plant put into operation during the 
year was that of the Chester Valley Lime & Prod- 
ucts Co. at Paoli, Pa., which went into operation 
late in the fall. 

Four York 11-ft. by 60-ft. vertical self-support- 
ing coal fired kilns are used. Lump lime is drawn 
by a pan conveyor to an elevator feeding to bin 
storage. The lump lime goes to a vibrating screen, 
the fines discharging to a Pennsylvania roll 
crusher. This discharges, by a series of elevators 
and conveyors, to a bin that feeds the Schulthess 
continuous hydrator which has a capacity of 5 tons 
per hour. Final separation is by a Sturtevant air 


separator and packing is done by a Bates packer. 
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Looking down the line of kilns at the Chester Valley lime plant. 
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Stabilization of Prices an Aid to Feldspar 
Producers; Standards Adopted 


comparatively quiet with few developments of 

unusual interest. Few major plant improve- 
ments were made outside those necessary to keep 
existing plants in operation. The condition of the 
industry was somewhat improved during the year 
by several price increases which allowed the opera- 
tors a better margin of profit than in any recent 
year. Several consolidations made in 1929 were 
largely responsible for this stabilization. 

A general conference of producers, distributors 
and users of feldspar in the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C., early in the year, resulted in the 
formulation of a commercial standard classification 
submitted by the Feldspar Grinders’ Institute. Ata 
later meeting it was decided to submit these stand- 
ards to the industry for approval, and they were 
adopted by the industry and went into effect on 


T= past year in the feldspar industry was 

















The jaw crusher which reduces the material to 14-in. or less. 


Sept. 1, 1930. In the May 7, 1930, issue of PIT AND 
QUARRY these standards were published in full. 

One of the outstanding developments of the year 
was the new plant of the Canadian Flint & Spar 
Co. at Buckingham, Que., Can. This plant has a 
capacity of from 114 to 4 tons per hr. of finished 
spar and was built to satisfy the Canadian demand 
for this product. The mines from which the spar 
is secured are among the best on the continent and 
have for years furnished a large proportion of the 
raw spar imported into this country. 

Spar is hauled to the plant in trucks and stored in 
a large wood-frame storage building. A Reliance 
10-in. by 18-in. jaw crusher reduces the spar to 
under 14-in. size and discharges it to a short belt 
conveyor with a Dings magnetic pulley at its head. 
An elevator takes the spar to a timber storage bin 
from which it is fed to a Hardinge 8-ft. conical mill. 
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View of the conical mill showing multiple V-belt drive. 


This, in turn, discharges to an elevator to the top 
of the building where the material discharges 
through a split chute. 

The pulverized spar can be fed to a Sturtevant 
10-ft. air separator. The coarse is returned to the 
mill and the fines are bagged for pottery spar. The 
other chute feeds a Hum-mer vibrating screen. The 
coarse from this screen also goes back to the mill, 
while the fines are bagged for glass spar. A dust 
collector is connected to the chutes and to both ends 
of the mill and produces 325-mesh material which 
is bagged for special use. 

The main building is of concrete and concrete- 
block construction and was designed to give ample 
space for future enlargement. Equipment for the 
production of colored stucco for building purposes 
has recently been installed in this building: 














Upper portion of the air-separator which handles pottery spar. 
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Shovel loading stone to one of cars in quarry. 














Carload of stone being dumped into primary-crusher hopper. 


Cement Plant Installs Electric-Haulage 
System to Speed Up Production 


completed the installation of a Woodford elec- 

tric-haulage system in its new plant at Okay, 
Ark. When this plant was completely described in 
the July 2, 1930, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, this 
haulage installation was only contemplated and a 60- 
ton steam locomotive and four 10-cu. yd. side-dump 
cars were in use. 

With the old system the average production in a 
ten-hour day was only 800 tons. As the plant re- 
quires about 1,000 tons of raw material per day to 
operate at anywhere near capacity it was necessary 
to do a large amount of overtime work in the quarry 
and crushing plant. With the present system, using 
three 10-cu. yd. cars, as high as 2,100 tons of raw 
material have been placed in storage in ten hours. 
This record is the more remarkable because, as the 
quarry has been deepened, the grades have neces- 
sarily been made steeper and the curves sharper. 
It is now planned to operate the quarry only five 10- 
hour days per week because of this increased ca- 


To Arkansas Portland Cement Co. recently 


pacity. The entire quarry and crusher personnel 
consists of only six men which is a remarkably low 
number considering the tonnage handled. 

The quarry face is about 30 ft. high by 3,500 ft. 
long. Two thousand feet of this face nearest the 
plant is limestone while the remainder is shale. The 
near end of the quarry is about 1,000 ft. from the 
plant. A Marion Type 480, 214-cu. yd. electric 
shovel is used for loading stone and a Bucyrus-Erie 
3/-cu. yd. gasoline-air shovel for shale. 

The cars were furnished by the Woodford Engi- 
neering Co. but were built by the Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. They are of composite wood and steel 
construction and are of the one-way side-dump type. 
Each car has two Allis-Chalmers 35-hp. motors of 
the same type as those used on standard street rail- 
way cars. Each motor drives an axle through di- 
rect single-reduction gearing. These cars have a 
water-level capacity of 10 cu. yd. but they actually 
haul about 16-cu. yd. of material up the 614-per 
cent grade to the plant. Each car is equivalent in 
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Carload of material on the way to the plant. Note simplicity 
of track and third rail arrangement. 
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The car dumping mechanism and the reversing rack which 
also holds car under frames while dumping. 
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Three of the five controllers with which one operator controls 
all car movements. 


power to a 35-ton locomotive as, on occasion, is 
used to haul a standard box car loaded with gypsum 
up a 214-per cent grade to the plant for unloading. 

The control tower from which the entire system 
is controlled is built into the crusher building. One 
operator controls all car movements from this tower 
through five controllers grouped conveniently before 
him. The contactor panels which carry the heavy 
current are also in this tower. Each controller pro- 
vides for three running speeds, one off position for 
coasting, and three brake positions for various brake 
pressures. With the handle in the off position a car 
will coast indefinitely as the brakes do not set until 
the brake current is turned on. 

In its regular cycle of operation, this system is 
semi-automatic, the controls being set so that the 
operator need not attend to the cars except for a 
few feet at the loading and discharge ends where 
they require accurate spotting. The loaded cars 
are dumped at either the shale or stone hoppers by 
two Woodford standard electric car dumpers. On 
each of these car dumpers an equalizer carrying two 
hooks automatically swings forward engaging the 
car body. These hooks automatically right the car 
body when they free themselves from the car. A 
single dump controller with five speeds up or down 
controls either car dumper and permits accurate 
control of dumping speed. Each car dumper oper- 
ates between limit switches which automatically 
stop the dumping unit at the top and bottom of its 
travel. No car attendant is necessary here, all oper- 
ations being controlled from the tower by the tower 
operator. 

Opposite each dumping unit is a reversing stand 
which serves also to hold down the car under-frame 
while the load is being dumped. This stand is so de- 
signed that it enables the tower operator to throw 
the reversing switch on a car when it is spotted at 
the hopper. By this method all that is necessary 
after the car is dumped, to start it back to the 
quarry, is to turn on the current. Should a car be 
allowed to run past its discharge point this also per- 
mits the operator to run it back into place without 
loss of time. 

This system of haulage does not require a com- 
plicated system of rails for its operation. In addi- 
tion to the customary two running rails all that is 
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The contactor panels in the control building which carry the 
heavy current. 


necessary is a single light third rail which carries 
both the running and the braking current to the 
cars. As low-voltage direct current is used, this 
rail need not be parallel with a copper feeder in any 
form. The motors used in the cars also provide dy- 
namic braking action on a down grade, and their 
characteristics are such as to combine economical 
power consumption with variable-speed operation. 
The three-speed control gives the cars a range in 
speed on a level track of from 12 to 20 miles per hr. 
The entire haulage system was furnished and in- 
stalled by the Woodford Engineering Co. This com- 
pany specializes in this type of haulage system and 
has made installations since 1904 in some of the 
foremost plants in the pit and quarry industries. 





Colored Concrete Sidewalks Proving 
Popular in New Orleans 


While the ordinary concrete sidewalk, inconspicu- 
ously neutral in its color remains, and probably will 
continue to be the standard, much attention is being 
focused on the efforts of certain cities to “dress up” 
their walks. 

New Orleans has attracted a great deal of notice 
recently because the walks of two of its most famous 
streets, Canal and Baronne Streets, have been re- 
built in colored concrete. Canal Street, the scene of 
the Mardi Gras parades, has blossomed out in ter- 
razo walks in two colors. The borders of the walk 
are a rosy red, achieved through the use of mineral 
pigments, while in the center the concrete is forest- 
green, marked off in diamond-shaped divisions. 

Colored concrete and terrazo walks are to be 
found in many parts of the country, particularly in 
tourist centers where people have time to promenade 
at leisure. Decorative effects obtainable through 
the use of colored concrete are endless in their 
variety and there is practically no limit to the varia- 
tion possible. Scientific research has developed the 
technique of using color with concrete and has de- 
termined the proper pigments to use in producing 
any desired color. 

The possibilities in color in concrete open up new 
fields for the cement contractor and dealer. There 


never was a time when the demand for color was as 
insistent as it is today. 
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Bituminous Paving May Open Up Greater 
Market for Small Gravel Sizes 






Hoosier Operators Hear Topic Discussed 
in Convention Sessions at Indianapolis 


tems, utilizing sand-and-gravel products, was 

the theme of the principal speakers at the 
annual convention of the Indiana Sand & Gravel 
Assn. The convention, which was the association’s 
sixteenth, was held at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Friday, Dec. 16, 1930. 

S. C. Haddon, executive secretary, in introducing 
the subject, refuted the old belief that uncrushed 
gravel could not be bound by bituminous materials 
into a satisfactory pavement. It was formerly 
thought that only the larger sizes of crushed stone 
could be used for this purpose successfully. Recent 
experiments by highway engineers and bituminous- 
paving-material manufacturers, he pointed out, have 
shown that a properly-designed pavement of this 
type does not require the larger sizes of gravel, in 
fact, the smaller size pea gravel proves an ideal ma- 
terial for this purpose. Even sand has been used 
successfully as a top-surface material, Mr. Haddon 
informed his audience. 

The results of these experiments have raised a 
new hope among many producers who have long 
sought a market for pea gravel and unsalable excess 
sand. While some producers market this material 
in the form of cement blocks, tile, pipe and kindred 
products, the market is accepted as limited and sea- 
sonable. Secondary-road systems and the majority 
of rural roads are, however, an almost unlimited 
market. To consider this new outlet for sand and 
pea gravel and to discuss its possibilities, was the 
thought in preparing the convention’s program, ac- 
cording to Mr. Haddon. 

Irwin C. McDonald, asphalt department, Standard 
Oil Co., Indianapolis Division, was the first speaker 
on the program. Early in his talk, he denied that 
the bituminous men had a business tie-up with the 
crushed-stone industry, explaining that, while the 
past policy in using crushed stone may have indi- 
cated such collusion, at present the bituminous-ma- 
terial producers are glad to use gravel. He stated 
that they are more than willing to codperate with 
responsible contractors who know their business 
and who are capable of doing good work. In discuss- 
ing the quality of surface produced by bitumi- 
nous-bound gravel pavement, Mr. McDonald stated 
that experiments have proved that gravel-topped 
surfaces will not break down under wear as quickly 
as do surfaces that are finished with crushed stone. 
He was clear in his statement that concrete paving 
has a definite place in our road-construction pro- 
grams, although he admitted that bituminous pave- 
ment has its place principally in the development of 
our secondary-road systems where a cheaper yet 
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durable surfacing is needed. In closing his talk, he 
stated that the possibilities of development lie with 
the lower grades of oil rather than with retread oils 
and penetrating oils now commonly used by many 
county-highway departments. 

Thomas W. Kelly, representing the Durable 
Roads Co., also of Indianapolis, Ind., was introduced 
as the second speaker. He is well known among ag- 
gregate and road-construction circles, having been a 
student of road materials for many years, even to 
the-extent of having a laboratory at his home. In 
opening his discussion, Mr. Kelly pointed to the 
practices of the early mining days when only the 
lode ores were used, all the by-products being 
wasted. Today, mining methods utilize and market 
every possible by-product and often reclaim old 
waste piles, recovering, through new processes, min- 
erals of greater value than the original ore. Look- 
ing to the meat-packing industry, Mr. Kelly stated, 
in substance, that this highly developed industry re- 
covers and markets its own by-products, realizing on 
their sale, instead of transferring its waste mate- 
rials to other industries for manufacture and dis- 
posal, as in former times. Why, then, should not a 
producer sell his pea gravel and sand by-products 
in the forms of finished paving materials? Mr. Kelly 
asked. He continued, in some detail, his suggested 
method of producing these materials. 

Briefly, his plan contemplates the establishment 
of an asphalt-treating-and-mixing plant at the plant 
of the producer. With proper equipment the mate- 
rial would be mixed and treated hot in two forms. 
One form, which could be stocked in piles indefi- 
nitely without compaction, could be shipped at any 
time for any distance. This type of mixture, upon 
arrival on the job, would be treated with additional 
bituminous binder in the usual type of concrete 
mixer, spread and rolled into compaction. The other 
form of mixture would be a finished road material 
prepared hot at the plant and shipped immediately 
to the job ready for spreading and rolling, even if 
cooled in transit. The advantages in having the 
treating and mixing equipment at the plant of the 
producer are the centralization of the work and the 
avoidance of cost in the moving of the equipment, 
which, frequently, is great enough to prevent a con- 
tractor from bidding on small jobs located at dis- 
tances. 

In commenting on the quality and type of mate- 
rials, Mr. Kelly stated that the bituminous binder 
used must not be brittle in freezing weather, and 
that the mixture must allow further working action 
after the road is opened to traffic and until it reaches 
its maximum compaction. At this stage there 
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should be but a light film of seal appearing at the 
surface. The mixture produced should have not 

less than 1,500-lb. stability when tested at 140 deg. 

F. on a standard testing machine as specified by the 

Asphalt Assn. When subjected to an immersion 

test, the mixture should not absorb more than 2 per 

cent water in 48 hours. 

Mr. Kelly discussed the factor of stability at some 
length. Quoting the writings of Provost Hubbard, 
chemical engineer, he stated that “stability is the 
power of resistance to deformation or internal dis- 
placement under such stresses as are imposed 
through the action of traffic.” ‘Unless there are 
incorporated in the mixture,” he continued, “the 
qualities that bring about stability, the life of black- 
top pavements is going to be on the toboggan slide.” 
Some types of mixtures, employing a thin bitumi- 
nous coating film along with a poor grading of ma- 
terial, will tend to retard instead of advance the use 
of this type of pavement. Concluding his talk, Mr. 
Kelly pointed out the value of orderly grading of the 
road materials, stating that, with the proper amount 
of bituminous binder, orderly grading will assure 
the maximum points of contact and will produce a 
mixture free from harshness and segregation. In 
addition, it will bring about a finished mass that can 
be easily worked on the job and driven into com- 
paction that will produce a wearing surface of ex- 
cellent quality. 

The third speaker on the program was Jack Hays 
of the Pre-Cote Corp. of Indianapolis. He described 
the Pre-Cote process and answered the questions put 
to him by members of the audience concerning it. 
In substance, he stated, the Pre-Cote process in- 
volves the immersion of the aggregates in the bitu- 
minous binder before their application to the road- 
bed. 

After a recess for luncheon attended by both 
members and guests of the convention, the program 
was continued. Both Messrs. McDonald and Kelly 
were called upon to answer questions on their pa- 
pers. 

Following this discussion, C. G. Alfs, of the Bar- 
rett Co., was introduced as the fourth speaker on 
the program. He reviewed the early methods of 
building bituminous pavements. “In 1919,” he said, 
“5 in. of crushed limestone followed by a 3-in. layer 
of crushed limestone with a few gallons of tar poured 
over it was considered a good job.” He outlined the 
promotion program of the Barrett Co., and showed 
proof-sheets of many full-page advertisements pub- 
lished in nationally-known magazines. Some of the 
significant facts pointed out in these advertisements 
are that, in 25 years of road construction, but 17 per 
cent of our roads have been improved, and that, with 
15,000 new cars placed on the highways every day 
in the year, quantity production is necessary in 
highway construction. The Barrett Co. advocates 
the bituminous type for many of our primary and 
secondary road systems because it is cheaper and 
more roads can be built for the money. The more 
the roads cost, the longer will it take to get them. 

The convention opened its morning session with a 
silent tribute to the two departed members of the 
association, Herman E. Neal of the Neal Gravel Co., 
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Mattoon, Ill., and John R. Connelly of the Terre 
Haute Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Wm. H. San- 
ders, of the Western Indiana Sand & Gravel Co., 
president of the association, presided at the meet- 
ing and, after the tribute, appointed a nominating 
committee for the selection of officers for the com- 
ing year. The program of speakers, as already re- 
lated, took up the balance of the morning’s session. 
A proposition to revise the Indiana lien law was pre- 
sented by W. M. Holland, secretary of the Indiana 
Highway Constructors’ Assn. He pointed out that 
the Ohio Bar Assn., after a study of the lien law, 
recommended its elimination. In its stead, he rec- 
ommended the establishment of credit bureaus by 
the producers for their protection, claiming that this 
method would result in the proper rating of con- 
tractors which would automatically classify them 
according to their abilities to handle large or small 
jobs. He suggested billing the contractors on the 
basis of 30 days, net, and then sending sight drafts. 
If the method failed, due process of law would be- 
come a final recourse. In concluding, Mr. Holland 
said that the proposed change in the lien law would 
make for stability in the industry, and he earnestly 
urged the members of the association to codperate 
with the contractors in putting it through the legis- 
lature. A discussion was held on his proposal later 
during the meeting and resulted in a unanimous 
sentiment against any change in the existing law. 
A communication to that effect was then ordered 
directed to Mr. Holland. 

The afternoon business session was opened by 
Mr. Sanders’ own report on the efforts to induce the 
Indiana highway officials to change their method of 

purchasing aggregates 
from the yardage basis 
to the tonnage basis. 
He told of the difficul- 
ties encountered and 
stated that the matter 
had been turned over 
by the highway offi- 
cials to the engineer- 
ing department of Pur- 
due University for its 
opinion. It was hoped 
that the Purdue engi- 
neers would settle the 
matter definitely. 

Mr. Haddon then 
gave his annual report 
to the association. In 
it he reminded the 
members to watch the proceedings of the legislature 
in its January session, especially as to any activities 
on the gas tax which might result in the shifting of 
the burden of the tax from the real-estate owners to 
the automobile owners, thereby affecting the road- 
construction expenditures. 

Following the reading of the financial report, the 
committee expressed satisfaction with the condition 
of the association, and unanimously recommended 
the retention of Mr. Haddon as executive secretary. 
The nominating committee then submitted the 
names of the men to fill the association’s offices dur- 








Wm. Sanders. 
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ing the coming year. The following were elected: 
Wm. Sanders, president; Floyd Million, vice-presi- 
dent; Chas. F. Connelly, secretary-treasurer; Ben 
Stone, director; and E. C. Theobald, director. 


Mr. Sanders closed the official proceedings of the 
meeting by presenting his own comment on the 
black-top pavement discussion, and expressed the 
hope that, in a future meeting, more data as to the 
types and specifications of pavements and their costs 
would be presented. An informal discussion fol- 
lowed, each member being called upon to say a few 
words. = 


Several prominent men, associate members of the 
association, were present to renew their friendships. 


Registration 


Court Alfs, Barrett Co., New York, N. Y. 

Earl Baker, Baker Gravel Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

E. C. Bauer, Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 

M. F. Beisber, Pir & QuarRRy, Chicago, IIl. 

W. H. K. Bennett, W. H. K. Bennett Co., Chicago, III. 

William Berninger, A. Leschen & Sons Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Billeter, Indiana Gravel Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Donald Binford, Delaware Sand & Gravel Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Jerome Chamberlain, Kickapoo Sand & Gravel Co., Peru, 
Ind. 

Charles F. Connelly, Terre Haute Gravel Co., 
Ind. 

James P. Coyle, Consumers Co., Chicago, IIl. 

H. A. Gray, Western Indiana Gravel Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Abe Hart, Sanborn, Ind. 

Don Hart, Sanborn, Ind. 

L. Hart, Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Jack Hays, Pre-Cote Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 

Herbert Hoffman, Geo. J. Hoffman Co., South Bend, Ind. 

W. M. Holland, Indiana Highway Constructors’ Assn., In 
dianapolis, Ind. 

H. C. Huffstetter, Brown-Huffstetter Material Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Thomas W. Kelly, The Durable Roads Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Arthur Lacey, Indiana Gravel Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. B. Lenhart, Rock Products, Chicago, IIl. 

W. T. MacDonald, Manufacturers’ agent, Indianapolis, Ind 

Bruce Maxwell, Maxwell Gravel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Howard Maxwell, Maxwell Gravel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. R. McDonald, Western Indiana Gravel Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Irwin C. McDonald, Standard Oil Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. E. McNally, Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Floyd Million, Million Sand & Gravel Co., Lake Cicott, Ind. 

Frank Million, Million Sand & Gravel Co., Lake Cicott, Ind. 


K. R. Misner, Western Indiana Sand & Gravel Co., Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Percy Nagle, American Manganese Steel Corp., Chicago 
Heights, IIl. 

Wayne Nattkemper, Terre Haute Gravel Co., Terre Haute 
Ind. 

Ben Neal, Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, III. 

M. A. Neville, Western Indiana Gravel Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Clyde Piper, Connersville Gravel Co., Connersville, Ind. 

Chas. H. Purdrum, Sturm & Dillard Co., Columbus, O. 

W. H. Sanders, Western Indiana Sand & Gravel Co., La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Dayton Snyder, Sanborn, Ind. 

Ben Stone, Morom Gravel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. Guy Sutton, Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, III. 

Edward Theobald, Anderson Theobald Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

Arthur Wilson, Indiana Gravel Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee R. Witty, Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Clark Young, Cincinnati Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Terre Haute, 
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Sand and Gravel Plants Reviewed 


(Continued from Page 94) 


The processing of the gravel is accomplished in 
the conventional way, employing a Universal vibrat- 
ing screen which serves as a scalper. Oversize 
gravel, which forms but a small percentage of the 
total volume of gravel, is stored in a bin mounted 
above the crusher. When required, the oversize ma- 
terial is crushed, discharging directly to the final 
classifying screen above the carloading bin. 

Two men can operate this plant at night time, 
under full production. Because of the provision 
made for stock-piling the gravel beneath the scalp- 
ing screen, only one man is required to handle the 
plant equipment. This man, stationed at the sand 
pump, tends to the disposal of sand accumulated in 
the sump. The gravel is automatically handled by 
the scalping screen, going either to the oversize bin 
or to the stock-pile beneath. A second man is sta- 
tioned on the dredge to control the dredge-pump 
suction pipe. The balance of the plant operation, 
including crushing of oversize gravel, classifying of 
material and carloading, is left to the day crew, 
which consists of twelve men. 


Dolomite Products Co., Inc. 

The Dolomite Products Co., Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., early in the summer put into operation a new 
plant which is extremely radical in design. This 
plant offered a rather difficult problem, however, as 














View of the new Dolomite Products Co. plant showing its unique 
method of handling sized material. 


the deposit was a high bank of sand and gravel and 
the only outlet to Rochester was a highway on a 
level with the top of the deposit. Location of the 
plant at the bottom of the deposit would have neces- 
sitated trucking all shipments up a long, steep hill 
from the plant. 

The system decided upon was to excavate by 
dredging and have a booster pump part of the way 
up the hill to the plant at the top. The dredge line 
discharges here to a box from which the material 
discharges to a triple-deck vibrating screen. This 
produces two sizes of gravel and sand. The sand 
goes to two sand-settling cones for the production 
of two sizes of sand. All sizes of material discharge 
to ground level storage bins from which they are 
rehandled to loading bins or open stock-piles by an 
overhead traveling crane. 
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N. Y. Gravel Men Discuss Plan to Merge 


with Crushed Stone Association 


Gravel Association gathered for their an- 

nual winter meeting at the Sagamore Hotel, 
tochester, N. Y., on Dec. 16, 1930. The meeting was 
unusually well attended by prominent New York 
state producers, among them H. V. Owens, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Rock Products Co., Utica, N. Y. 
and vice-president of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association. 

After a luncheon served in the sun parlor of the 
Sagamore Hotel, the meeting was officially opened 
by President C. W. Maxwell, who introduced J. 
Franklin Bonner, secretary of the Board of Regional 
Planning, Monroe County, New York, who was the 
principal speaker. He discussed the various phases 
of regional planning, particularly as to highway 
construction which, of course, was of especial inter- 
est to the members of the association. He told of 
the traffic problems of his county and the many 
phases of the problem of relieving traffic conges- 
tion. The construction of new highways and the 
improvement of existing thoroughfares, when 
planned through such studies, are bound to result 
in a more efficient system of handling the ever- 
increasing traffic of our counties. 

Great interest was shown by the members in the 
aerial survey maps of Monroe County and the many 
charts prepared by the Board for the purpose of 
showing the exodus of population from smaller 
communities to the larger centers of industrial 
activity and the increased automobile registration. 

Following his talk various members discussed 
current problems. Henry F. Marsh presented the 
proposition of consolidating the association with the 
New York State Crushed Stone Association. He 
stated that a committee of three members of the 
stone association was willing to confer with a like 
committee of the sand-and-gravel body to discuss 
the proposition. 

Along with the general discussion of the topic, 
H. V. Owens expressed himself as being in favor 
of the idea, stating that the problems of the two 
bodies were quite similar and that the consolidation 
of the two groups would result in greater strength 
to meet these problems. Mr. Owens appealed to 
the members for greater codperation with the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, and suggested 
that some means be taken by the association to 
assist the national body in its work. The enrollment 
of the entire state association as a body in the na- 
tional organization was suggested through an in- 
crease of dues. However, action on the matter was 
deferred to the March meeting. A committee was 
then appointed by President Maxwell to take up the 
matter of consolidation with the crushed-stone asso- 
ciation. Those appointed were Henry Marsh, H. V. 
Owens, and Henry Stelley. 

Nomination of officers then took place, and the 


M ever” of the Empire State Sand and 
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following men were elected for the coming year: 
C. W. Maxwell, president; H. N. Snyder, vice-presi- 
dent; and R. M. Kelly, secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee, who also become 
officers of the associations, were then appointed by 
Mr. Maxwell. They are H. A. Stelley and Henry 
F. Marsh. 

Representatives of various manufacturers dis- 
played models and samples of their equipments. 
Frank Welch displayed a model of the new All- 
swede gravel scrubber. N. S. Snyder of the Link- 
Belt Co. showed several conveyor idlers. He also 
displayed a microscope showing the possibilities of 
the use of this instrument in the determination of 
the quality of sand samples. Among the other repre- 
sentatives were: J. R. Norton, Smith Engineering 
Works; Jas. B. Cousart of the Victor Balata Belting 
Co.; J. Shuman Hower; V. J. Milkowski of the Mor- 
ris Machine Works; and A. E. Fielding of the 
Niagara Concrete Mixer Co. 

Registration 

C. A. Adams, Rotterdam Jct., N. Y. 

M. F. Beisber, PIT AND QUARRY, Chicago, IIl. 

J. F. Bonner, Monroe County Regional Planning Bd., Roches- 
tens .N: Y. 

E. L. Carpenter, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. C. Carpenter, Madison Sand & Gravel Ccrp., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

John G. Carpenter, Madison Sand & Gravel Corp., Rochester, 
| ef 

Jas. B. Cousart, Victor Balata Belting Co., Easton, Pa. 

Robert Duolf, Pittsburg Testing Laboratories, Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. W. Eberly, Buffalo Gravel Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. E. Fielding, Niagara Concrete Mixer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

John Franz, Buffalo Slag Co., Attica, N. Y. 

O. F. Freeman, Edwards, N. Y. 

L. B. Gray, Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

J. Shuman Hower, Utica, N. Y. 

Chas. O. Hutchins, Wyoming Sand & Stone Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 

O. Hyman, Buffalo Gravel Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. - 

E. J. Karlen, Rome Cast Stone Co., Rome, N. Y. 

R. M. Kelly, Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

B. F. Maier, Clarence Sand & Gravel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry F. Marsh, Consolidated Materials Corp., Rochester, 
B.. %, 

C. W. Maxwell, Albany Gravel Co., Albany, N. Y. 

V. J. Milkowski, Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y 

J. R. Norton, Smith Engineering Wks., New York, N. Y. 

E. J. Nunan, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carlton V. Oaks, Oaks Corners, N. Y. 

Nathan Oaks, Nathan Oaks & Son, Oaks Corners, N. Y. 

H. V. Owens, Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

H. E. Rainer, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. A. Rider, F. A. Rider, Inc., Endicott, N. Y. 

J. Robinson, Eldredge & Robinson, Auburn, N. Y. 

M. P. Ryley, Clarence Sand & Gravel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. E. Smith, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. N. Snyder, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. S. Snyder, Link-Belt Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. A. Stelley, Buffalo Gravel Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. R. Strickler, Link-Belt Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. W. Vickery, Buffalo Slag Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 

J. H. Wagoner, Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

F. M. Welch, F. M. Welch Eng. Service, Greenville, O. 

M. E. Woodcock, Edwards, N. Y. 








Cement Production Near Normal During 


Year Despite Building Decline 


Nationwide Highway Construction Programs 
Aid Mills; Increased Demand in 1931 Seen 


TIMULATED by extensive road-building pro- lished covering recent operating periods. During 
grams, the production of Portland cement in the first seven months of 1929 cement sold at about 
the United States in the first eleven months $1.65 a barrel, which contrasts with prices of about 

of the current year was only slightly lower than the $1.60 a barrel during a like period in 1930. 

output in the corresponding portion of 1929. This While production in the first quarter of the cur- 
performance was recorded, notwithstanding a de- rent year was in excess of shipments, production 
cline of about one-fifth in the total building and and shipments practically balanced in the following 
engineering construction work. Because of the quarter and in July and August shipments exceeded 
cement requirements of the paving industry, this production. At the close of August the stocks on 
commodity is in a comparatively strong statistical hand were slightly less than at the close of the 1929 
position, as contrasted with other building ma- year. Production continued to run behind ship- 
terials. With the certainty that road-building will ments in September and October but in November, 
be continued during the ensuing year and the’ the reverse was true. At the end of the current 
further likelihood that building and construction year, stocks on hand are estimated to be barely suf- 
projects will get under way during that period, an ficient to supply the normal demand, indicating a 


increased demand for cement is indicated. healthy condition in the industry so far as the 
The table at the bottom of the page was com-_ tendency to overproduce is concerned. 
piled by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of In anticipation of improved business conditions in 


Commerce, exclusively for PIT AND QUARRY and 1931 most plants are undergoing a thorough over- 
shows both production and shipments during the hauling to put them in shape for efficient, economi- 
current year, by months, for each producing dis- cal operation during the coming twelve months. 
trict. As usual, the Lehigh Valley district was the Both the productive capacity of the industry and 
heaviest producer in the country. the consumption of cement have advanced fairly 

Although demand and production in the current steadily and within two decades output has in- 
year approach an equilibrium and consumption of creased from less than 48,000,000 barrels in 1907, 
cement has kept up to the levels of a year ago, itis to a record of 176,298,846 barrels in 1928. The 
not likely that earnings of the manufacturers will production receded to about 170,000,000 barrels in 
be maintained at the levels of last year, due to the 1929, and estimates indicate a slight shrinkage to 
somewhat lower price prevailing. The reflection 161,000,000 barrels for the full 1930 year on the 
of less satisfactory performance has already been basis of the 4.1 per cent reduction in output in the 
found in such revenue reports as have been pub- first nine months of the current year. 














SUMMARY OF MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT IN 1930, BY DISTRICTS 
(In thousands of barrels) 







































| | | | | 
District Jan. | _Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov 
PRODUCTION | 
esterea Pa: N. J. and Mid.............. | 2,286 | 2,033 | 2,715 | 3,067 | 3,707 3,397 3,566 3,676 3,273 2,793 2,973 
New York and Maine | ‘320 | “187 | ‘618 | 999 | 1,176 | 1,271 1,249 | 1,396 | 1,238 | 1,220 848 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Wa.... 727 762 | 1,205 1,458 | 2,112 1,924 1,973 2,009 1,873 1,655 1,537 
Michigan . ar : | 346 543 | 383 562 | 1,419 | 1,487 1,410 | 1,426 1,242 1,130 1,228 
Wis., IIl., Ind., and Ky | Lav 8&3 | 1,129 1,366 | 2,143 | 2,336 2,255 2,409 2,171 1,938 1,760 
Vai, ‘Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fila, and La.. | 842 727 1099 | 1,262 | 1,306 | 1,316 1,213 1,232 1,198 1,132 1 085 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. Dak. 758 748 | 971 1,415 1,763 | 1,987 1,832 1,933 1,748 1,591 1,344 
Western Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark.. | 701 709 | 945 1,160 1,360 | 1,322 1,405 1,361 1,233 957 1,176 
ee | 321 | 482 | 694 757 630 | 558 585 697 679 A84 661 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyo., and Idaho. | 0 | 130 | 240 | 286 314 300 217 302 260 134 120 
California. . EE OS ne 718 joao | 873 838 926 955 1,009 922 806 953 1,091 
Oregon and Washington.................. Boon 102 203 351 | 351 393 386 364 158 4103 423 230 
| 8,498 8,162 | 11,225 13,521 17,249 17,239 17,078 17,821 16,124 14,410 14,053 
SHIPMENTS mapennen cameneene Wamenaned Wie —— i a | | 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md................ | 1,388 | 1,419 | 2,311 3,127 3,746 | 3,903 | 4,085 | 4,161 3,813 | 3,535 | 2,949 
mew som eae Maine.................. a 249 257 47% 839 1,191 1,381 1,524 1,560 1,467 1,201 738 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va............. | 472 651 724 LJfo 1,974 2,119 2,358 2,338 1,984 1,704 1,197 
Michigan. Pipher piaareret cate 6s aul's k's 234 297 411 702 1,229 1,459 1,604 1,627 1,381 1,093 667 
Wis., Iil., Ind., and Ky . ‘ 327 664 696 1,265 2,026 2,552 2,916 3,045 2,716 2,115 1,219 
Va., ‘Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla, ‘and La.. ; | 730 881 970 1,239 1,192 1,180 Loe? 1,328 1,178 1,248 1,025 
Eastern Mo., la, Minn., and S. Dak. | 214 492 502 1,230 2,184 2,412 2,540 2,491 2,116 1,618 742 
Western Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark ... 271 764 838 1,264 1,390 1,404 1,442 1,412 1,227 947 788 
Texas. | 37 521 627 776 620 706 709 634 599 469 523 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyo, ‘and Idaho } 42 104 163 262 290 296 276 292 . 258 227 119 
California. . e : 640 793 816 921 980 951 946 961 905 1,006 1,038 
Oregon and Washington. CERES ESTE Saas eaee : 71 169 296 340 402 418 426 450 439 436 217 
13,340 20,1 53 20, 299 18,083 
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A Study of Crawler Tractors as Applied 
to the Pit and Quarry Industry 


By M. F. BEISBER 


Part Two 


tractors follows closely the specification table 
for its make and points out its principal 
features of design and construction. For further 
detailed specifications, the reader may write to the 
manufacturers who will gladly send the desired in- 
formation in the form of literature and photographs. 


Allis-Chalmers 


One product of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is its 
tractor. The Springfield, Ill., plant is especially de- 
signed for tractor manufacture. The Allis-Chalm- 
ers crawler tractors are built in three sizes—the 
35, the 50, and the 75—these sizes indicating their 
approximate maximum drawbar-horsepower. 


Ke of the following descriptions of crawler 


of the dry-plate type, the latter, of the multiple- 
disk type which can be removed without disman- 
tling the track-drive assembly or breaking the 
track. 

In the transmission of Model 75, provision has 
been made for speed changes in the power take-off. 
This feature is of particular advantage in handling 
elevating graders. 

The track-and-roller construction on all models 
is designed so that the side angles of the track-rail 
correspond to the angle on the flange of the track- 
wheels for the purpose of properly taking all side- 
thrust loads. 


Allis-Chalmers engines are specifically designed “HF 


for tractor use. They are of the 4-cylinder type, 
with cylinders cast enbloc, similar to automotive-en- 
gine design. The Models 35 and 50 motor blocks have 
removable cylinder sleeves. Specifications of the 
motor include an Eisemann magneto, a Zenith car- 
buretor, an Allis-Chalmers built-in governor, an air 
cleaner and a Purolator oil filter. Oil is supplied, 
under automatically controlled pressure, to the en- 
gine parts by a positive-gear pump. All models are 
designed for self-starters, permitting the motor to 
be stopped while waiting for loads or for equip- 
ment changes on the drawbar. Self-starting is not 
only a great convenience but it results in economical 
operation, according to the manufacturer’s claims. 

The transmission features. the uses of carburized 
gears. Gear locks are provided to prevent partial 
slipping out of mesh or overlapping. The trans- 
mission case is designed with few openings and is 
heavily reinforced to withstand stresses. The fly- 
wheel clutch and the two steering clutches are con- 
tained in the transmission case. The former are 














Allis-Chalmers 35 tractor. 
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Bates 80 with canopy top. 


Both the 75 and 50 models employ roller-chain 
final drives, similar to those on heavy-duty trucks, 
and frames are used to carry the engine and trans- 
mission. The Model 35 is of the unit-type construc- 
tion, employing a gear final-drive, with the trans- 
mission case bolted to the motor in such a manner 
that no frame is necessary. 

All Allis-Chalmers tractors steer with wheels the 
same as with automobiles and trucks. 


Bates Steel Mule 


Bates Steel Mules are built by the Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Co., at the Bates plant, Joliet, 
Ill. Many of the forgings, parts and gears are built 
in the Foote Bros. plants in Chicago. 

Three sizes of machines are built, the Thirty- 
Five, Forty-Five and Eighty, the sizes indicating 
the approximate drawbar horsepower. Unit con- 
struction is employed, with the transmission case 
rigidly bolted to the engine. This unit is mounted 
in a frame insuring alignment of the transmis- 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF CRAWLER TR ACTORS 































Nebraska Test Data 
Name and Model Number] Rating | Weight Belt Drawbar| Drawbar Make 
of Tractor (hp.) (1b.) Power Pull Pull _of 
(hp.) | (hp.) (b.) | Engine 

Allis-Chalmers, 35 30 10,680 37.67 3,525 Own 
Allis-Chalmers, 50 43-55 15,100 62.18 50.14 4,613 Own 
Allis-Chalmers, 75 59.5 21,700 fa 65.97 7,550 |Beav.-LeR. 
See 35 11,600 (?) (?) (?) Wauk. 
SS re 45 13,000 (?) (?) (?) Wauk. 
aaa 65 22,500 (?) *(?) (?) Wauk. 
Caterpillar, Ten.. ...... 10-15 4,575 18.10 13.58 1,455 Own 
Caterpillar, Fifteen... .. 15-20 5,931 24.77 19.46 2,039 Own 
Caterpillar, Twenty.... . 20-25 7,822 29.49 23.15 1,860 Own 
Caterpillar, Thirty. ..... 25-30 9,065 37.83 32.02 3,343 Own 
Caterpillar, Sixty........ 50-60 20,000 72.51 60.22 6,240 Own 
re 12-20 3,300 24.94 15.52 1,734 Weid. 
Cletrac, 20....... 15-25 4,775 30.15 20.73 1,840 Own 
Cletrac, 30....... 30-45 7,223 48 .62 36.43 2,799 Wis. 
Cletrac, 40... 40-55 12,038 63.0 39.61 2,637 Wis. 
Cletrac, 80-60 60-96 21,100 (?) (?) (?) Wis. 
Cletrac, 100...... |. | ae (?) (?) (?) Wis. 
| Seer ee eer ee [Pegg 14,000 (?) (2) 4,500! Wauk. 
McCormick-Deering Trac- 

eee 10-20 7,350 (2) (2) (?) Own 
National Track-Tractor. . . 25 5,250 33 25 4,900 Cont. 
































Engine 

Number of} Kind of 

Cylinders | Normal Make Make Make Fuel and Make Make 
and Bore | Speed of of of Capacity of Air of Oil 
and Stroke (r.p.m.) Governor | Magneto | Carburetor] of Tank Cleaner Filter 
(in) (gal.) 

$—434x6l. 930 Own Eise. Zen. Gas—33 Own Furol. 
4—5'4x6%| 1,000 Own Eise. Zen. Gas—35 Own Purol. 
4—6)ox7 850 Le Roi Amer. Zen. Gas—60 Own Purol. 
4—434x614 975 Wauk. Bosch Scheb. | Gas—30 Pom. (6) 
4—5 x6!4] 1,000 Wauk. Bosch Scheb. | Gas—30 Pom. (6) 
4—61) 9x7 900 Wauk. Bosch Scheb. | Gas—70 OR eee 
4—E3 x4 1,500 Own Eise. Ens. Gas—1714 Pom. (6) 
4—334x5 1,250 Own Kise. Ens. Gas—23 Pom. (6) 
4—4 x5 1,100 Own Eise. Ens. Gas—25 Pom. (6) 
4—434x6)¢ 850 Own Eise. Ens. Gas—37 Pom. (6) 
4—61ox8. 650 Own Eise. Ens. Gas—70 Pom. (6) 
4—4 x5! 1,265 Own Eise. King. Ker o.—11 Ps Bisctewesnws 
4—4 x5lz| 1,375 Own Eise. Till. Gas—11 Pom. = : 
6—4 x5 1,577 Wis. Eise. Scheb. Gas—30 Pom. Purol. 
6—4)ox5 1,575 King. (8) Scheb. | Gas—40 Pom. Purol. 
6—5lox6'4| «1,050 King. (3) Scheb.(4)| Gas—72 Pom. Purol. 
6—6 x7 1,000 King. (3) Scheb. Gas—100 Pom. Purol. 
j—419x534] 1,500 Wauk. Scint. Scheb. | Gas—58 Air-M. H.W 
t—414x5 1,000 Own Own Own Kero.—26 (5) (5) 
1—414x5 1,200 Cont. Bosch King. | Gas—25 Own (5) 


























-not a Nebraska test figure. (2)Not tested. (*)No magneto used. 






(‘)At 7.15 miles per hr.- 


713 and 960. (!4)Also 288 and 388. 


Ignition by Delco-Remy system with Willard battery. 
reported. (®)None used. (7)Type not reported. (8)Not reported. (*)When turning to the left .35 ft. to the right. (!°)Front; rear, 538. (!!)Front; rear, 536. (!2) Front; rear 534. (!5) Also 


(4)Two carburetors used. (5)Make not 





































sion case and motor and protection from twisting 
stresses. The drawbar, equipped with a shock ab- 
sorber, is a specially-designed, swinging type at- 
tached to the frame. 

Waukesha motors, of the 4-cylinder type, equipped 
with Ricardo heads are used in the three models. 
An automatic lubrication system provides sufficient 
oil to vital parts regardless of the speed of the en- 
gine. Standard equipment includes a Bosch mag- 
neto, a water-proof impulse starter, a built-in gov- 
ernor, and a dust filter. 

In the transmission mechanism, differential gear- 
ing has been eliminated in favor of a bevel-gear drive 
to the two steering clutches. The latter are of the 


multiple dry-disk type, protected from the oil in the 























Caterpillar Fifteen with canopy top. 











transmission by sealed compartments. Steering 
brakes, which operate in conjunction with the 
clutches, permit the tractor to execute extremely 
short turns. The final gear reduction is made 
through a pinion-and-gear drive to the crawler 
sprockets. 

Bates crawler treads are designed with wide rail- 
heads to insure long life. The truck wheels are 
equipped with removable alloy-steel rims, and each 
wheel is provided with an oil-well in the hub to pro- 
vide ample lubrication. 


The Caterpillar 


The Caterpillar tractor was the original gasoline- 
engine-powered tractor to employ the track-type 
mechanism for propulsion, it having been placed on 
the market in 1905. Since that time, the Holt Mfg. 
Co. and the C. L. Tractor Co., pioneers in track-type 
tractor design, have combined, forming the present 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., with its main office at 
Peoria, Ill. 

Five sizes of machines are built—the Ten, Fif- 
teen, Twenty, Thirty and Sixty ranging in capacity 
from 10 to 50 hp. at the drawbar. All models em- 
ploy the unit-type construction, the motor-and- 
transmission housing being used as the frame. In 
the Sixty, an additional frame extends forward 
from the transmission housing to carry the engine. 

Caterpillar engines are specially designed for 
tractor service. They are of the 4-cylinder valve-in- 
head type, with cylinders cast enbloc in the Ten and 
Fifteen models. In the larger models the cylinders 
are cast separately. Pistons are gray-iron castings, 
with full-floating pins. The standard equipment 
includes a centrifugal flyball-type governor located 
in the timing-gear housing, an air cleaner on the 
carburetor intake, a magneto with impulse-type 
starter, and a water-circulation pump. The engine 
is lubricated by a positive-driven pump which sup- 
plies oil to all vital parts. Pistons, cams, and tap- 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF CRAWLER TRACTORS 


























Power Transmission | Running Gear 
Make and Type Road Speeds (m.p.h.) Method Turning | W % 
of Flywheel of Radius | Crawler 
Clutch Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Rev. {Steering |‘ft.& in. | (in.) 
Own, S.D.P..| 1.82 | 2.71 | 4.01 213 IM.D.c| 8-0 | 13 
Own, 8. D. P 1.8 2.76 4.08 2.06 |M.D. ¢ 9—6 13 
Own, S. D. P. 1.4 2.45 3.28 2.5 M.D.C.| 12—4 16 
Twin D..... 1.75 2.75 3.75 1.75 |C.B. (8) 12 
Ya 1.75 2.75 3.75 1.75 |C.B. (8) 14 
Ten D...... 1.5 2.75 3.75 1.35: 16. 8. (8) 18 
Own, $.D.P..] 2 2.6 3.5 2.1 (|C.B. §—3, 8 
Own, S. D. P 2 2.6 3.6 2 C. B. 8—8k 10 
Own, 8. D. P 1.8 2.6 3.6 2 C.B. 9—714 11 
Own, D. D. P 1.75 2.62 3.62 2 C. B. 10—9'\% 13 
Own, T. D. P 1.91 2.56 3.67 1.35 {C.B. 12—814 16 
Borg&Beck,S.P.| 3.36 |........]...... 2.0 P.G.B.| 6—0 8 
Borg&Beck,S.P.| 2 4.22 — 1.75 |P.G.B.}| 9—O 914 
Borg&Beck,S.P.| 2.75 3.2 4.88 2.6 P.G. B. | 10—0 12 
Borg&Beck,S.P.} 2.14 3.56 5.63 2.2 P.G. B. | 11—0 14 
Borg&Beck,S.P.| 1.75 2.5 3.6 er P.G. B. | 15—0 17 
Borg&Beck,S.P.| 1.75 3.25 a ee 2.875 |P. G. B. | 17—0 19 
Brown-S. D....}| 1.2 2.2 3.7 7.15 1 F.W 30—0° 
Ps 2 2.75 4 2.5 P. G. ¢ 5—0 12 
D.D.D!.....| 2 3 2.25 |C.B. | 8-8 10 | 
| | 
| | 1 





























or a ae Road Equipment Power Data 
Crawler a Clear- Belt Pulley Belt | Power |Name and Model Numle- 
G on fom ance Pian Vata Pulley | Take-off of Tractor 
round Ground (in.) . . a ° | Speed | Speed 
(in.) (in.) m.) m) | (rpm.) | (rp m.) 
67 J Sane 12 834 930 527 Allis-Chalmers, 35 
85 Oo" ae 12 834 | 1,000 1,000 | Allis-Chalmers, 50 
9634 a ee 14 11 420 18 1694 | Allis-Chalmers, 75 
oe 16 12 12 816 £50 Bates, 35 
84 16 14 12 816 850 Bates, 45 
104 1914 17 16 1014 620 Bates, 80 
51 10% 94 914 6% | 1,050 1,500'° | Caterpillar, Ten 
5416 12% 10% 1014 614 950 1,250"! | Caterpillar, Fifteen 
57 1534 12 1154 614 |.. ; 1,100!2 | Caterpillar, Twenty 
62 1614 11% 12 7 850 eee Caterpillar, Thirty 
7916 1914 14 16 10 a ee Caterpillar, Sixty 
a eee 12 8 6 1,250 ee Cletrac, 12 
61 ” 12 6 860 680 Cletrac, 20 
67 oe 15 814 745 745 Cletrac, 30 
80 Sa Seer 20 13 560 560 | Cletrac, 40 
97 16 24 15 477 477 Cletrac, 80-60 
112 12 24 15 x i) eee Cletrac, 100 
ih ee | en Se Seren aes Linn 
56 BE fscwices 1514 7 645 543 McCormick-Deering Trac- 
TracTor 
wineuee 1314 1249} 14 Vo [aseeseadh cee National Track-Tractor 

















ABBREVIATIONS — Air-M., Air-Maze. Am. B., American Bosch. Beav. LeR., Beaver-Le Roi. C. B., Clutches and Brakes. Cont., Continental. 
F. W., Front wheels. H. W., H. W. Filtrator. 


D. D. P., Double dry-plate. Eise., Eisemann. Ens., Ensign. 


D. D. D., Double dry-disk. 


King., Kingston. M. D.C., Multiple-disk clutches. P. G. C 


Planetary gears and clutches. Pom., Pomona. Purol., Purolator. Scheb., Schebler. Scint., Scintilla. S. D., Single disk. S. D. P., Single dry plate. S. P. Single plate. T. D. P., 


Triple dry plate. Till., Tillottson; 





Twin D., Twin Disc; Wauk., Waukesha; Weid., Weidely; 


Wis.,“Wisconsin; Zen., Zenith. 








pets receive oil from the splash of the crankshaft. 

Differential gearing in the Caterpillar transmis- 
sion is eliminated in favor of a bevel-gear reduction 
directly to the two steering clutches. The flywheel 
clutch is a double dry-plate type, hand-operated. 
The steering clutches are of the multiple dry-disk 
type, the faces of which are lined with a molded 
clutch lining. Each clutch is operated from a sep- 
arate hand lever, the release of one permitting the 
tractor to turn in that direction. Short turns are 
accomplished by braking the steering-clutch drum. 

Heavy steel-channel sections make up the track- 
roller frames. The weight of the engine and trans- 
mission is carried in front by a leaf spring which is 
pivoted at the center under the engine crankcase 
and rests, at its ends, on the track-roller frame. In 
the Sixty, a steel equalizer bar having an I-beam 
cross-section is used in place of a leaf spring. The 
ends of the bar rest on coil springs mounted on the 
track-roller frame. At the rear end of the tractor 
the weight is carried by pivot shafts rigidly at- 
tached under the transmission case and extending 
to the track-roller frame, where the ends of the 
pivot shafts are mounted in heavy bearings. 

Caterpillar tracks are of the built-up type, con- 
sisting of steel shoes bolted to steel links. Special 
grouter attachments are available to operate in any 
type of surface condition. 


The Cletrac 


Six models of crawler tractors with a power range 
from 12 hp. to 100 hp. at the drawbar are made by 
the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, O. Five 
models, the Cletrac 20, 30, 40, 80-60, and 100 are de- 
signed for industrial service while the Cletrac 12 is 
designed for general farm use. 

Four-cylinder motors are employed on the 12 and 
the 20, and 6-cylinder motors on the larger ma- 
chines. All motors are of the valve-in-head type, 
with cylinders cast enbloc. A gear-pump provides 
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lubrication to the engine parts, and an oil-pressure 
relief valve by-passes excessive oil to the timing 
gears. Flyball governors and Eisemann magnetoes 
are standard equipment on the 12, 20 and 30 models. 
Kingston governors and Delco-Remy starting, light- 
ing and ignition units with Willard 12-volt batteries 
are standard on the Models 40, 80-60 and 100. Car- 
buretors furnished include Schebler, Kingston, and 
Tillotson. All intake air passes through Pomona 
clarifiers. 

Cletrac transmissions are of the selective type, 
with three speeds forward for the larger machines. 
The Model 20 has two speeds forward, and the 
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Cletrac 80-60 tractor. 


Model 12 one speed forward. All models have one 
reverse speed. Borg & Beck pull-type, single-plate 
clutches are used on all models. 

Steering is accomplished on the Cletrac by the ap- 
plication of a brake on either side by the steering 
gear. The retarded motion on the braked side 
causes the opposite track to speed up as a planetary 
compensating differential transmits power from the 
transmission to the tracks. 
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Cletrac track-wheel assemblies feature “one-shot” 
pump lubrication. All lower track-wheels and up- 
per track-wheels receive oil from hand-lever-oper- 
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McCormick-Deering TracTracTor. 


ated pumps located near the operator’s position. 
This method simplifies the operation, eliminating 
the necessity of scraping off mud and the cleaning 
of grease cups. 


McCormick-Deering 


In response to the demand for a crawler tractor 
for difficult soil conditions, the International Har- 
vester Co. of Chicago, Ill., has added the TracTrac- 
Tor to its line of Harvester tractors which include 
the McCormick-Deering 10-20, 15-30 and the Farm- 
all. Some of the features of design of the machine 
include free track oscillation, self-cleaning track, 
and convenience of control. 

The TracTracTor employs the same engine as 
does the McCormick-Deering 10-20. This is a 4- 
cylinder motor operating at a governed speed of 
1,000 r.p.m. It is built with removable cylinders. 
Standard equipment includes an International E4A 
magneto with an impulse starter and cleaning de- 
vices to remove foreign material from the air and 
the fuel. The engine is lubricated by a splash and 
circulation system, a positive-driven gear pump fur- 
nishing the circulation. An oil filter is standard 
equipment. 

The steering clutches are located above the trans- 
mission in individual housings. Power from the 
transmission is applied to the track through a new- 
design mechanism, consisting of a clutch followed 
by a worm-gear drive to a set of planetary gears 
which, in turn, transmit the power through a fina] 
gear reduction to the sprockets. Steering is accom- 
plished by releasing the worm through the steering 
clutch, thereby allowing the planetary gears to ro- 
tate freely about their own pinions and to transmit 
no power to the final gear and sprocket, and causing 
the other track to turn the machine. When steer- 
ing is not accomplished by the clutches alone, the 
pedals assist by contracting the bands on the brake 
drum. 

The weight of the tractor is carried on three track 
rollers in each track frame. Provision is made 
for adjusting the track through the front idlers. 
Should any foreign substance get into the sprocket, 
idler or track, the track spring will collapse to pre- 
vent damage. The track frame can be removed as a 
unit by first removing the chain and the pivot shaft. 
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Three speeds forward—2, 23/4, and 4 mi. per hr.— 
and a reverse speed of 2!4 mi. per hr. are provided 
by the transmission gearing. 


National Track-Tractor 


A newcomer in the crawler-tractor field, the Na- 
tional Track-Tractor, bids fair to receive recogni- 
tion as a machine of capability and excellent de- 
sign. It is built by the National Brake and Electric 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The engine of the National is a Continental 4- 
cylinder unit, developing 30 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. It 
has full force-feed lubrication and is equipped with 
a governor, an air cleaner, a water pump, a magneto 
and an impulse starting coupling. 

One of its transmission features is the bevel-gear 
first reduction, followed by spur-gear reductions, 
which is claimed to reduce loss of power between 
the engine and drawbar. Final-drive gears are in- 
closed in a dust-proof housing, operating in a bath 
of oil. The steering clutches are of the multiple- 
disk type. 

A front axle, mounted to the tractor between the 





National Track-Tractor with bulldozer. 


transmission and the engine and suspended on coil 
springs mounted on the track-roller frame, provides 
equalization of the tractor weight and braces the 
roller frames. 

The track-roller frames are of built-up riveted 
channel-iron section, the rollers are high-carbon- 
steel drop forgings, and the track-links are open- 
hearth steel castings designed for additional grout- 
ers or street shoes as required. 

At a speed of 2 miles per hour, the National will 
develop a drawbar pull of 4,900 lb. and, at 3 miles 
per hour, 3,400 lb. The belt-horsepower is rated at 
30. 

The manufacturer builds a number of attach- 
ments especially designed for use with the National. 
Among these are a 110-cu. ft. air compressor with a 
pressure tank and belt-drive from the power take- 
off; an elevator-conveyor designed especially to be 
of use in stock-piling; a hoist attachment capable 
of developing a 7,500-lb. direct pull with a drum 
capacity of 250 ft. of 14-in. cable; and a back-filler 
attachment and track fenders. 


Crawler Attachments 


A number of crawler attachments are now on the 
market for converting wheel-type tractors into 
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crawler machines. These attachments convert the 
McCormick-Deering, Allis-Chalmers Industrial, 
Fordson and other standard makes of tractors 
commonly used for farm service into machines 
capable of the performance characteristics of full- 
crawler machines. Many of the attachments are 
equipped with gear reductions to lower the speed, 
thereby materially increasing the drawbar pull. The 
large ground contact provided by the crawler treads, 
with the resulting low pressure per sq. in., adds 
greatly to the utility of these machines. 


Warco Almatracs 


Two sizes of full crawler attachments are made 
by the W. A. Riddell Co., Bucyrus, O., adaptable for 
the McCormick-Deering Model 15-30 and Model 20 
tractors. Alwatracs have a tread chain of the rigid- 
rail type fitted with either 12-in., 16-in. or 18-in. 
treads. The unit is controlled by clutches of the 
expanding ring type, completely enclosed. When 
pressure is applied to the brake drum, the clutch 
is automatically disengaged, thus holding the track 
affected and enabling the machine to turn on a very 
short radius. With 16-in. tracks, a ground contact 
of 2,400 sq. in. is obtained. Three speeds forward, 
from 1.28 mi. per hr. to 2.65 mi. per hr., and one re- 
verse speed of 1.85 mi. per hr. are obtained when 
the engine is operating at 1,000 r.p.m. 


Moon Tracks 


Moon Tracks are of the semi-crawler type, that is, 
the track mechanism merely takes the place of the 
rear wheels. The usual front wheels are retained, 
and are used to steer the machine. Essentially, the 
Moon Track consists of a center-drive sprocket with 
one idler in front and one idler in the rear, the 
periphery of the three-wheel unit being sur- 
rounded by the track-link chain. The unit pivots 
about the center sprocket-shaft permitting free 





Moon crawler tracks fitted to McCormick-Deering tractor. 


oscillation over any obstruction. Two models are 
built, one for the McCormick-Deering Model 10-20 
and another for the McCormick-Deering Model 15- 
30. The former has a ground contact of 1,230 sq. 
In.; the latter 1,560 sq. in. The Moon Track Co. 
is located in the McCormick Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Trackson Crawlers 
The Trackson Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
tures several models of crawlers for use with the 
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Fordson, McCormick-Deering, Allis-Chalmers In- 
dustrial, and other standard makes of wheel-type 
tractors. All models of Trackson crawlers employ 
heavy electric-alloy-steel track castings with a cor- 
rugated track designed to not mar road surfaces. 
Sprockets are designed with staggered, self-clean- 
ing teeth, and all bearings are protected against 




















Trackson-Allis Chalmers full crawler machine. 


sand and dust. Wheel bearings are provided with 
an oil reservoir and the ring-oiling method of lubri- 
cation. 

For the McCormick-Deering, two models of 
crawlers are available, the DH and LH. The DH 
model is a heavy-duty unit employing 12-in. tracks 
with 1,647 sq. in. of ground contact. By means of 
an internal-gear drive, consisting of a pinion mesh- 
ing with an internal gear on the rear-drive sprock- 
ets, one-third the normal speed of the wheel tractor 
is obtained, resulting in greatly increased draw-bar 
pull. Model LH is designed for the 10-20 size Mc- 
Cormick-Deering. It is a lighter unit and utilizes 
the live-axle drive of the tractor, at.standard wheel- 
type speeds. It has 1,440 sq. in. of 
ground contact with 12-in. treads. 

For the Fordson, the Model F 
Crawler has been designed. This 
model is similar to the LH and pro- 
duces a 2-ton crawler tractor of good 
performance characteristics. The 
tracks are 95 in. wide and have 
1,100 sq. in. of ground contact. Reg- 
ular Fordson speeds are maintained. 

Two models are also manufac- 
tured for the Allis-Chalmers United 
models. They are known as the GU 
and LU units. Essentially they are 
similar in design and construction to 
the other Trackson models. The GU 
Trackson has its own internal-gear-drive speed re- 
duction. This, with the four-speed transmission of 
the tractor, gives the machine a tremendous power. 
Another feature of this model is its variable-height 
front axles, which make it possible to change the 
ground contact at the front of the crawlers for 
various kinds of work. The model GU has 1,750 
eq. in. of ground contact. The LU model, a lighter 
unit, also is designed for the Allis-Chalmers United. 
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All models of Trackson crawlers have a ground 
pressure less than 414 lb. per sq. in. 


Trackson-Allis-Chalmers 


The Trackson-Allis-Chalmers tractor is a combi- 
nation of the Allis-Chalmers Model U Industrial 
tractor power plant and the Trackson Co. crawler 
tracks. The motor and transmission housing are 
bolted together in the unit-type construction which 
eliminates a frame. Specifications of this tractor 
include a 4-cylinder, L-head motor operating at a 
speed of 1,200 r.p.m., a built-in governor, full force- 
feed lubrication by a gear-driven pump, an Ameri- 
can Bosch magneto, an air cleaner, and a water 
pump. The transmission is a 4-speed forward, 1- 
speed reverse, automotive-type construction. 

The Trackson crawlers of this machine will be de- 
scribed in a special paragraph devoted to a discus- 
sion of crawler attachments for wheel-type tractors. 


Special Crawler Machines 


Closely related to the regular crawler tractor are 
several special hauling machines designed with 
crawler propelling mechanisms, but of different 
chassis and body design. They are usually referred 
to as the hauling-design tractors. In general ap- 














Linn tractor in operation at Vermont marble quarry. 


pearance, they resemble automobile trucks. Each 
power plant is located in front and the conventional 
truck body in the rear. The propelling mechanism, 
however, is fundamentally a crawler-tractor design, 
and the machine possesses many features in com- 
mon with the usual tractor. 

The Linn Tractor, manufactured by the Linn Mfg. 
Co., Alma, Mich., is a representative machine of this 
type. Its construction resembles closely that of a 
truck, having a main frame, with the power plant 
mounted in front, an operator’s cab directly behind, 
and a hoist-equipped dump-body in the rear. A 
Waukesha model 6-AB 6-cylinder engine, having a 
rating of 100 hp. at 1,500 r.p.m., forms the power 
plant of the Linn Tractor. The cylinders of this 
engine are cast in pairs, and are furnished with 
Ricardo heads. Standard items of equipment in- 
clude a Waukesha built-in, non-hunting governor; 
a Schebler 114-in. carburetor, an Air-Maze air 
cleaner, a Scintilla magneto with impulse starting 
coupling, and an H. W. Filtrator for oil filtering. 
Lubrication is provided for all vital engine parts by 
a gear pump that develops 50-lb. pressure. 

The transmission is a Brown-Lipe, Model 70, over- 
head-shift unit having three-point suspension. Four 
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forward speeds and 1 reverse speed are available in 
the standard equipment. Optional equipment, at 
extra cost enables the tractor to travel reverse in 
four speeds from 1 to 634 mi. per hr. The forward 
speeds permit a range from 1.2 to 7.15 mi. per hr. 

A Brown-Lipe-Chapin heavy-duty differential 
transmits the power from the transmission to the 
final drive. The latter is of the double-reduction, 
enclosed-gear type, running in a bath of oil. 

The crawlers of the Linn machine are flexible in 
action, that is, the treads maintain a normal contact 
over obstructions or uneven ground. This is accom- 
plished by carrying the weight of the truck on a 
rocker arm which, in turn, transfers it to runner 
blocks that ride on rollers. These rollers are ar- 
ranged in a chain, free to travél on the inside of the 
crawler treads. In other words, the truck weight 
is carried on a roller chain traveling within the 
crawler-tread chain. 

Double driving sprockets and double idling wheels 
are used on each crawler. The treads are 14-in. 
wide and 8-in. long. The driving sprockets engage 
the treads near the outer edge. With its 40 in. of 
track on the ground and the truck-body fully 
loaded, the ground pressure is 27 lb. per sq. in. In 
addition to hauling a 10-ton load on the truck body, 
a 50-hp. draw-bar pull is available for towing. 

Two types of chassis construction permit the 
mounting of dump and platform bodies, or logging 
equipment. 

Several advantages are claimed by the manufac- 
turers for this type machine. Since its motor is 
mounted far to the front, the tendency of the 
crawlers, when loaded, to lift up in front is elimi- 
nated. Because of the flexible feature of the 
crawler mechanism, no loss of tractive effort oc- 
curs when the crawler rides over an obstruction. 
By means of front-wheel steerage, simpler control 
is assured when operating on down grades. How- 
ever, the long wheel-base of the machine does not 
permit short turns. 


Hughes-Keenan Iron Mule 


The Iron Mule, manufactured by the Hughes- 
Keenan Co., Mansfield, O., is another special adapta- 
tion of crawlers. While not of the truck-type con- 
struction, this machine carries a superimposed 
load. Essentially, it consists of a power-hoist 
dump - body 
mounted on a 
McCormick- 
Deering crawl- 
er - equipped 
tractor whose 
direction has 
been reversed. 
The reversal of 
direction is ac- 
complished by 
the installation 
of special re- 
versing gears in 
the drive axle, 
this being in 
keeping with 














Hughes-Keenan Iron Mule. 
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the principle that it is easier to pull than to push a 
load. 

In order that the operator can face in the direc- 
tion of travel, his seat is reversed. This enables 
him to look over the dump body, and to easily spot 
the machine for loading or dumping. The trans- 
mission levers and the steering gear are likewise 
transposed to the new operating position. 

The body of the Iron Mule is designed for a 4-cu. 
yd. capacity. It is built of steel plate, one side 
having a 6-in. removable section for use with ele- 
vating graders. 

The crawlers of the Iron Mule are of special de- 
sign with the assembly trunnioned about the drive 
axle, to permit free oscillation over obstacles. No 
load is carried on the drive axle. Crawler treads 
are 16-in. wide and provide 10 sq. ft. of ground 
contact. The wheels at the radiator end are of 
heavy-duty construction, 29 in. in diameter. 

Iron Mules are designed for short-haul opera- 
tion—up to distances of 600-ft.—unless surface 
conditions warrant their use economically on 
longer distances. They are particularly adapted to 
the hauling of overburden and quarry raw material. 


Crawler-Tractor Equipment 


One of the determining factors in the success of 
a tractor is the selection of equipment which is to 
be powered. A tractor is a means of locomotion 
and power. Unless properly harnessed, the in- 
herent power of the machine may be wasted. Often, 
wagons with the familiar wooden wheels have been 
called upon to transport heavy loads over surfaces 
which would ordinarily test the ability of crawler 
treads and, naturally, they have failed. Likewise, 
the efficiency of many dirt-removal jobs has been 
lost because the wrong type or size of equipment 
was selected. 

Prospective purchasers of crawler tractors and 
materials-handling equipment will do well to study 
the specifications of the equipment in question as 
well as their own operating conditions. 


Bulldozers 


As one of the important uses for tractors in the 
pit and quarry industries is the spreading and 
leveling of waste materials, a bulldozer is a neces- 
sary equipment item in any tractor-equipped plant. 
There are many other uses for bulldozers. Built 
primarily for pushing anything within the power 
of the tractor, a bulldozer is capable of scraping 
and repairing roads, assisting a stalled truck, plow- 
ing snow and performing other utilities of a similar 
nature. Some of the representative makes on the 
market are described here. 

The Ateco hydraulic bulldozer consists of a steel 
frame-work bolted to the main frame of the trac- 
tor with the bulldozer blade and the two side-arms 
pivoted on pins bolted to the truck-wheel frame. A 
hydraulic cylinder mounted on the steel frame- 
work over the tractor operates a lifting arm which 
is connected by chains to the blade. In operation, 
the movement of a lever actuating the hydraulic 
cylinder raises or lowers the blade with a rapid and 
accurate action. Two sizes are made. The B-8 has 
an 8-ft. blade for a 30-hp. tractor, and the B-10 has 
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a 10-ft. blade for a 60-hp. tractor. The Ateco bull- 
dozer is manufactured by the American Tractor 
Equipment Co. of Peoria, Ill., and Oakland, Cal. 

Several models of bulldozers are included in the 
line of the Baker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill. The 
No. 20 and No. 21, similar in design, are suited for 
the Caterpillar Twenty and Ten models, respec- 
tively. Both models of bulldozers are equipped 
with a pivoting moldboard which permits the blade 
to ride on runners when the tractor backs up, clear- 
ing any obstruction without the necessity of rais- 
ing the blade. 

A larger model, the No. 24, is built for the Cater- 
pillar Sixty. This model is mounted on H beams 
pivoted on brackets mounted on the truck-wheel 
frames. A rear cross-bar is attached to the tractor 
drawbar. By means of two hydraulic rams, the 
blade is raised and lowered from a lever control on 
the operator’s seat. Oil pressure for the rams is 
supplied from a gear-pump driven from the tractor 
transmission. The cutting blade and moldboard on 
this model is 9 ft. 9 in. long. 

The Bates bulldozer is designed and built for the 
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Bates bulldozer on Bates tractor. 


Bates Steel Mule Models 35 and 45 tractors. The 
frame of the bulldozer completely surrounds the 
tractor yet does not interfere with its normal opera- 
tion nor with the drawbar. This frame is bolted 
to the crawler frame at the back of the tractor, 
and the lifting mechanism is bolted to the tractor 
frame just behind the engine. By the action of 
the lifting mechanism, located half-way between 
the pivot point and the blade, the weight is thrown 
to the front, holding the blade into the ground to 
do the work. Adjustable shoes are mounted on the 
frame back of the blade to serve as front runners. 
The operating mechanism of the blade consists of 
a hydraulic cylinder, a gear-pump driven from the 
transmission, and a three-way control valve located 
at the operator’s seat. Three positions on the valve 
raise and lower the blade or by-pass the oil to the 
supply tank holding the blade in a set position. The 
Bates has a blade 7 ft. 65 in. long. It is manufac- 
tured by the Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Five models of bulldozers are made by the La- 
Plant-Choate Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., exclusive- 
ly for use with Caterpillar tractors. The BD-10 


and BD-15 are designed for the Caterpillar Ten 
and Fifteen respectively, while the BD-20, BD-30 
and BD-60 are made for the Twenty, Thirty and 
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LaPlante-Choate bulldozer piling rip-rap rock. 


Sixty models. lLaPlant-Choate bulldozers are 
pivoted in the center, with the pivot mounting lo- 
cated on the truck-wheel frame. A hydraulic-lifting 
device is located on the rear of the tractor. This 
construction permits the blade to float and to main- 
tain a proper working level through gravity. The 
blade can be locked in any position desired. Oil 
for the hydraulic cylinder is supplied from a gear- 
pump driven from the power-take-off shaft. The 
blade is made of reinforced-steel plate built close 
to the tractor front. The rear drawbar is left free 
and clear. 

Operated by power from a winch on the rear of 
the tractor, the Miami bulldozer is somewhat dif- 
ferent in design from the usual hydraulic-cylinder 
operating device. The reinforced frame upon 
which the cable sheaves are mounted is attached to 
the track-frame by special steel castings which per- 
mit the blade to accommodate itself to any ground 
inequality, thus minimizing any tendency for the 
blade to gouge. Side-beams are attached to the 
truck-wheel frames. No interference is made with 
the tractor drawbar. The Miami bulldozer is made 
by the Miami Trailer-Scraper Co., Troy, O. 


Air-Compressor Attachments 


Air-compressor attachments are of great service 
to quarry operators, providing a means of supply- 
ing compressed air to drilling tools and other 
quarry machin- 
ery. They are 
of especial use 
in the opening 
of a new quarry 
where the trac- 
tor is used for 
stripping loose 
overburden and 
strata of unde- 
sirable stone. 
Drill tools are 
rendered avail- 
able in the blast- 
ing of this unde- 
sirable material. 





Davey air-compressor attachment. 
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The Davey air-cooled compressor is designed to 
permit rear mounting on the Caterpillar Twenty. 
It has two cylinders, air cooled, with a 6-in. stroke 
and 6-in. bore. Each cast-iron piston is equipped 
with four piston rings. The unit has a capacity of 
142 cu. ft. of free air per min. at 725 r.p.m. and a 
horsepower rating of 25 at 80-lb. pressure. It has 
its own oil pump for proper lubrication of working 
parts. A V-belt drive transmits the power from 
the take-off of the tractor to the compressor. The 
Davey compressor is made by the Davey Compres- 
sor Co., Kent, O. 

Compressor heads and manifolds on the Davey 
machine are of special aluminum alloy, cast with 
deep fins to give greater radiating area. Of all com- 
mercial metals, aluminum is the most rapid con- 
ductor of heat. High temperatures generated in- 
side the compressor head are instantly passed 
through the aluminum walls, preventing any pos- 
sible “piling-up” of heat within the compressor. As 
a result, it is said that even after hours of steady 
running, one can lay his flat hand on the compressor 
heads. 

Schramm Inc., air-compressor manufacturers of 
West Chester, Pa., build a complete line of air com- 
pressors for drive from the power take-off of the 
various sizes of Caterpillar, Cletrac, Allis-Chalmers, 
McCormick-Deering and Case Industrial tractors. 

In each case the compressor is shipped ready to 
attach, without any change being necessary in the 





Schramm compressor; note flexible power-take-off drive. 


standard tractor. The compressor is attached to 
the tractor by means of a universal drawbar cou- - 
pling, which bolts onto the crosspiece of the trac- 
tor drawbar. Its drive is taken from a power take- 
off shaft through a double universal coupling and 
a long spline shaft coupling, which connects to the 
tractor power-take-off shaft. 

The flexible hook-up lends itself to any bumpy 
road condition and turns. The self-propelling fea- 
ture of these tractor-compressor combinations 
makes them ideal for the operation of pop-hole 
drills, plug drills, heavier-model hand-held or tripod- 
mounted rock drills. 

A Schramm compressor can be uncoupled easily 
and the tractor used for other pulling or power pur- 
poses. On hauling, especially, the full power of 
the tractor is available. The power take-off of the 
tractor is available for operating other power- 
driven units. 
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Henry F. Koch, president of the 
Koch Sand & Gravel Co. of Evansville, 
Ind., is directing the efforts of the un- 
employment committee of Evansville 
to alleviate conditions there. 


M. B. Lanier, chairman of the board 
of the Kentucky Stone Co, Louisville, 
Ky., has been elected a director of the 
Freeport Texas Co. Mr. Lanier is also 
president of the Kentucky Electric 
Power Co. of Louisville. 


J. L. Von Glann has placed a new 
quarry and plant in operation near 
Spartanburg, S. C., which is said to be 
capable of turning out 500 tons of 
crushed rock daily. 


Vincent Sloan of Chicago, manager 
of the Waushara Granite Co., has been 
at the company’s quarry and plant at 
Redgranite, Wis., most of this month 
supervising the laying of new spur 
tracks and the installation of a steam 
shovel. Other improvements are con- 
templated. 


M. F. Pratt, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been elected vice-president of Victor 
Plaster, Inc., to succeed S. Firestone, 
recently deceased. This is Mr. Pratt’s 
first connection in the mineral in- 
dustry. 


J. B. Downey, Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been appointed district sales represen- 
tative for the state of Arizona, by 
Dayton-Dowd Co., of Quincy, IIl., 
manufacturer of centrifugal pumps. 


Henry Eggers, president of the 
McFarlane-Eggers Machinery Co., 
Denver, Colo., has not recovered suffi- 
ciently from a serious injury that he 
sustained June 11 to permit his return 
to business. While driving leisurely 
along a highway near Denver his auto- 
mobile was struck head-on by another 
car driven by a Mexican, on the wrong 
side of the road. Mr. Eggers did not 
recover consciousness for nearly five 
weeks, his skull being fractured half- 
way round. 


Herbert H. Rice, of Detroit, assist- 
ant to the president of General Mo- 
tors and treasurer and director of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed chair- 
man of the commission for the United 
States created to study the construc- 
tion of a highway to connect the north- 
western part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory 
and Alaska. The other members of 
this commission are Ernest Walker 
Sawyer, representing the department 
of the interior, and Major Malcolm El- 
liott, U. S. Army, president of the 
Alaskan road commission. 


Charles O. Portfors and Frank A. 
Jones were elected members of the 
board of directors of the Sewell Lime 
Co. of Orofino, Idaho, at a recent 
meeting of the directorate. 
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K. L. Graham, recently purchasing 
agent for the Peerless Cement Corp., 
has been made general purchasing 
agent for this company, the Bessemer 
Cement Corp. and the Federal Port- 
land Cement Co. His duties will 
cover the requirements of plants at 
Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., Bes- 
semer, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., with 
headquarters at the Bessemer plant. 


Frederick O. Anderegg, Ph.D., for- 
merly associate professor of physical 
chemistry at Purdue University, and 
more recently senior industrial fellow 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, in charge of investigations 
of Portland cement and masonry, an- 
nounces the opening of a consulting 
practice on building materials includ- 
ing Portland cement, cement products 
and masonry, at 206 Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas W. Bacchus, vice-president 
of the Hercules Powder Co., was the 
honored guest at a bon voyage dinner 
given by about sixty officers and mem- 
bers of the Hercules Powder Co., 
Thursday evening, Dec. 11. The 
dinner was in the nature of a testi- 
mony to the high regard in which Mr. 
Bacchus is held by his associates, it 
being held just previous to his sailing 
with his family for a trip around the 
world. Mr. Bacchus has been in the 
explosives business for 38 years and 
was associated with the original Her- 
cules Powder Company in 1893. 


Joseph J. Kennedy, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Ward Sand & 
Gravel Co., Detroit, Mich., has been 
elected a director of the Bankers Trust 
Co., Detroit. 


Howard Bruce and John K. Shaw, 
members of the Maryland state roads 
commission, have resigned, but will re- 
main in office at the governor’s request 
until the general assembly carries out 
the road program now planned. 


Ralph S. MacPherran, chief chemist 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, and an outstanding metallurgist 
in cast iron, has been awarded the J. 
H. Whiting gold medal of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association for his 
many valued contributions to the foun- 
dry industry. Mr. MacPherran, for 
many years a prominent and active 
contributor to the committee work of 
the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and the American Society for 
Testing Materials, has been identified 
with the iron-and-steel industry for 
nearly 30 years. 


B. Marcuse, president and general 
manager of the Canadian Asbestos 
Co., Montreal, recently underwent a 
major operation and is now reported 


to be getting along nicely. He will be 
unable to resume his duties before the 
end of January, however. 


S. H. Taylor, Jr., has been placed in 
charge of the Pacific Coast offices, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., for the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. L. P. Henderson has been 
made manager of the San Francisco 
office, and E. J. Pfister, formerly of 
the Philadelphia and Allentown, Pa., 
offices, has become district manager of 
the Kansas City district. 


R. G. Olson, manager, Milwaukee 
branch, American Blower Co., has been 
promoted to have charge of the Cleve- 
land branch. 





Obituary 





Herbert M. Halverson, president of 
the Waukesha Lime & Stone Co. of 
Waukesha, Wis., died at the County 
Emergency Hospital in Milwaukee 
December 10 of self-inflicted revolver 
shot wounds. He was 38 years old and 
resided in Milwaukee. Besides head- 
ing the stone company, Mr. Halverson 
was president of I. B. Rowell Co. and 
a director of the First State Bank of 
Waukesha. He was an Elk and a 
Shriner. Mrs. M. O’Laughlin Gillen, 
daughter of the John O’Laughlin who 
founded the company in 1905, has been 
named president of the concern follow- 
ing Mr. Halverson’s death. 


Albert H. Younkin, 37, shovel oper- 
ator in a quarry at Connellsville, Pa., 
operated by the Youghiogheny 
Crushed Stone Co., was fatally hurt 
when he was struck by a rock thrown 
700 feet in a quarry blast recently. 
Mr. Younkin was eating his lunch 
beneath a tree when the stone struck 
him. He died in a hospital a few hours 
later. 


Sumner Sollitt, widely known build- 
ing contractor of Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the Sumner Sollitt Co., died 
Dec. 2. Mr. Sollitt, who was born in 
Chicago in 1873, had been in the build- 
ing business continuously since 1888, 
when he was fifteen years old. In 1927 
he was elected president of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 


Walter J. Towne, chief engineer of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., died 
of pneumonia on Nov. 24 at his home 
in Oak Park, Ill. He was 63 years old. 
After attending Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute in Troy, N. Y., Mr. Towne 
started as a rodman on the Santa Fe 
and made railroading his life work, ex- 
cept from 1896 to 1899, when he served 
as assistant engineer on the New York 
state canal. 
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Coming Events 











January 9-10, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual convention, National Assn. of 
Paris Transit-Mixed Concrete Manu- 
facturers. E. A. Landis, executive 
secretary, Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 12-16, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual convention and show, American 
Road Builders’ Assn. Chas. M. Up- 
ham, engineer-director, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 15, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. Report 
of Committee on Central- and Truck- 
Mixed Concrete of the American Road 
Builders Assn., at 10:00 a. m. 


Jan. 19-22, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual Convention National Crushed 
Stone Assn., Hotel Jefferson. J. R. 
Boyd, secretary, 1735 14th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 26, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual convention of National Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Assn. New Hotel Jef- 


ferson. J. C. Eakin, secretary, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Jan. 27-29, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. 








Annual convention National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., Hotel Jefferson. V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Feb. 10-13, 1931, Chicago, Ill. Fifth 
Midwest Power Engineering Confer- 
ence. G. E. Pfisterer, secretary, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Feb. 24-27, 1931, Wichita, Kan. 
Sixth Annual Southwest Road Show 
and School, Exposition Building. F. 
G. Wieland, manager, P. O. Box 1043, 
Wichita, Kan. 

April 13-18, 1931. Cleveland, O. 
National Industrial Equipment Expo- 
sition, in connection with Congress on 


management, maintenance and mate- 


rials-handling of A. S. M. E. G. E. 
Pfisterer, managing director, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


May 4, 1931. New York, N. Y. 
Thirteenth exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace. In- 
ternational Exposition Co., managers, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

















Pumpings from the Old Pit 


Excerpts from the old files of PIT AND QUARRY reveal many interesting side- 

lights on the activities of the pits, quarries and plants of former days. _ 

interesting by comparison with practices in vogue today, are printed in this 
column each issue. 


These, 














Fourteen Years Ago 

HEN, as now, many plants were 

closed for the winter and some 
operators were not properly protect- 
ing equipment against rust and other 
deterioration during the inclement 
weather. An editorial urged the eco- 
nomic importance of proper care of 
machinery. 

* * * 


Many sand and stone producers were 
planning to attend the Chicago Cement 
Show, in February, at which PIT AND 
Quarry had contracted for a booth. 


* * * 


While opening up a stone quarry 
along the Mississippi River, workmen 
found a cache of coins. However, dis- 
appointment soon displaced joy for 
these “silver” quarters proved to be 
remnants of a counterfeiting gang’s 
spurious production, of no value either 
as money or bullion! 


* * * 
Ten Years Ago 
N an article, “The Efficiency of 
Blasting,” A. S. Deringer, superin- 
tendent of the Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co., Cleveland, O., compared 


conditions when handling rock by hand ~ 


with those when operating with power 
shovels. He discussed the differing 
practices necessary with varying kinds 
of rock, the spacing of drill-holes, and 
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the distribution of a charge in a hole. 
He concluded that every case requires 
investigation of these details and that, 
in many instances, a liberal charge of 
black blasting powder used with dyna- 
mite will give excellent results and 
prove economical. 


* * * 


The Nebraska Mineral Aggregate 
Assn. met Dec. 15 in the Hotel Fon- 
tanelle, Omaha. The Missouri Valley 
Assn. of Sand and Gravel Producers 
met Dec. 16-17, at Kansas City, Mo. 
The Indiana Sand and Gravel Assn. 
met at Indianapolis Dec 1-2, and the 
Indiana Crushed Stone Assn. held its 
annual meeting at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Dec. 16. 


* * * 


Five Years Ago 

N forecasting the lime industry, Oli- 
] ver Bowles, superintendent of the 
non-metallic minerals experiment sta- 
tion of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, ad- 
vised operators to strive for a reduc- 
tion in their fuel costs and to pay more 
attention to efficient, durable kiln lin- 
ings. He discussed the common prac- 
tice of rapidly depleting the most 
favorable outcrops without rendering 
available less convenient ledges that 
are essential for continued operations. 

* * * 


A. T. Goldbeck, director of the Bu- 


reau of Engineering, National Stone 
Assn., reviewed the progress and prac- 
tical value of highway research. These 
studies covered road subgrades, blan- 
ket courses under pavements, drain- 
age, concrete-road design, and road 
materials. The soundness test for 
coarse aggregates was being put to 
practical use. 

Owing to a congestion in the rail 
shipment of building supplies into 
Florida, the United States Gypsum 
Co. resorted to ocean shipments. The 
“Gaston” was chartered from the 
Southgate Marine Corp., Norfolk, Va., 
to make two round trips per month be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Miami, 
Fla., carrying 1,000-ton cargoes of 
plasters and wallboards. The com- 
pany also put into service its tug 
“Gypsum King,” towing the 3,000-ton 
barge “F. W. Fancher” between New 
York and points in Florida. 

* * * 

A two-page spread, in color, adver- 
tised the Packard gasoline locomotive 
made by the Fate-Root-Heath Co., in 
use by the Grove Stone & Sand Co. of 
Asheville, N. C. 





Texas Sulphur Deposits 
Exceed 40,000,000 Tons 


Estimates of the world’s reserves of 
sulphur by the United States Bureau 
of Mines vary from 56,000,000 metric 
tons to nearly double that amount. 
Italy and the United States are re- 
ported to have the largest reserves, 
Italy’s resources amounting to 25,500,- 
000 metric tons. However, the de- 
posits in Texas alone probably contain 
in excess of 40,000,000 tons of sulphur 
without allowance for recent discov- 
eries. Other occurrences in the United 
States are not included in these esti- 
mates, such as those of Culberson 
County, Texas, where an immense ton- 
nage is reported to exist, nor are the 
Louisiana sulphur deposits included in 
the estimates. 

Texas is now supplying about 99 per 
cent of the domestic sulphur produced 
in the United States, which amounted 
to 2,439,378 tons in 1929. 





More Consideration of 
|Bearing Alloys Is Urged 


Manufacturers who use babbitt gen- 
erally consider that this alloy and the 
bearings made therewith are such sim- 
ple things that they do not merit re- 
search. However, L. D. Staplin, pres- 
ident of Carbonite Metal Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., holds that this assump- 
tion is erroneous and that it accounts 
for much waste and needless shut- 
downs resulting from defective bear- 
ings. He states that there are three 
different alloys that are suited to the 
bearing needs in the industries which 
handle the non-metallic rocks and 
minerals and he plans to discuss this 
topic in an address before the National 
Crushed Stone Assn. during its St. 
Louis convention. His company main- 
tains a free consulting service to users 
of bearing metals. 
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Financial News 





The information contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding that any statement on the 
part of this magazine or any of its staff, as to the responsibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or 
as to the value of any property or securities is a mere expression of opinion, given as a matter of service to the 
readers of PIT AND QuaRRY, for which no responsibility in any way is to attach to this magazine or to any of its staff. 














Imports Still Affecting 
Seaboard Cement Sales 


One of the brighter aspects of the 
cement situation at the close of 1931 
is that, before long, all the com- 
panies that accepted large orders for 
future delivery at the quotations es- 
tablished in August, 1929, will have 
filled their commitments at those 
prices and will be in a position to ship 
at present levels, which, though still 
low, represent some advance from the 
bottom. In August, 1929, following 
price shading by a few companies, a 
general cut was made of 30 cents a 
barrel in the eastern markets outside 
of New York City. In the latter ter- 
ritory, a reduction of 20 cents brought 
the price to $1.83 a barrel. In other 
sections of the country, the cut also 
was 20 cents a barrel. Those reduc- 
tions brought quotations to a point 
that allowed little if any profit to many 
producers. Before prices were re- 
stored to their previous levels in the 
following November, heavy commit- 
ments for future delivery had been 
made by many manufacturers with the 
result that they have been shipping a 
good part of their output at the low 
August figures. 


Foreign importations, notwithstand- 
ing the imposition of a tariff of 23 
cents a barrel, still exerted a malign 
influence during the year. While im- 
portations were small in the aggregate 
when compared with the country’s 
consumption and are limited to the 
seaboard, they become important when 
dumped into a restricted territory, 


already well supplied, with the result 
that additional competition with its 
consequent cutting of prices ensues. 

The present import duty is consid- 
ered by the cement industry as entirely 
inadequate to solve the problem of for- 
eign competition. The European pro- 
ducer, with labor charges only one- 
fifth of those applying in the United 
States and with the transatlantic ship- 
ping companies eager to give a mini- 
mum rate to help load their ships on 
the westbound passage, is able to land 
cement in this country at an extremely 
low price. Foreign cement is being 
sold on the pier in New York at $1.70 
a barrel, a price the American pro- 
ducer is unable to meet without incur- 
ring a loss. The price of the domestic 
product in New York, packed in simi- 
lar containers of paper and less all dis- 
counts, is $1.95 a barrel, a quotation 
that outside of the August-November, 
1929, period is around the record low 
of recent years. 

Little European cement has been 
landed in Boston recently, due to the 
fact that the domestic producers have 
maintained in that market the de- 
pressed price which they put into ef- 
fect some time ago, to meet foreign 
competition. That price of $1.80 a bar- 
rel, representing a loss to the manu- 
facturer, has forced the European 
shipper to seek other ports of entry. 


International Earnings 
Record Is Outstanding 


International Cement Corp., one of 
the leaders in the field of cement man- 
ufacture in the United States, now has 


Although there has been a general 
excess of capacity in the cement in- 
dustry and price-cutting has been 
prevalent in recent years, International 
has maintained a good average of 
earnings, with sales increases every 
year since organization. 

In 1929, owing to lower cement 
prices, there was a slight decline in 
net income. Net earnings last year 
were $4,950,400, compared with $5,- 
149,400 in 1928. Per-share earnings 
on the common were $7.88 in 1929, 
compared with $7.90 in the preceding 
year and $6.90 in 1927. Foreign sub- 
sidiaries have contributed substan- 
tially to the net earnings in the past 
two years and expansion of the for- 
eign properties is continuing. 

For the first nine months of 1930 
net income showed a slight decrease 
from the same period in 1929, totaling 
$3,446,759, compared with $3,527,784. 
Per-share earnings in the first three 
quarters of the current year were 
$5.45 on the capital stock. 

Financial position is strong. Net 
working capital at the end of 1929 
totaled $8,210,000. Approximately $2,- 
000,000 in cash and marketable securi- 
ties were held and $2,581,200 in re- 
ceivables. Book value of the capital 
stock is $56 a share. 

The funded debt totals $17,995,000. 
There is no preferred stock. Common 
stock outstanding consists of 633,452 
shares of no-par value. Dividends are 
being paid at the rate of $4 per an- 
num. 

The price range on the common 
stock for the last four years is as fol- 
lows: 




















causing domestic mills serving those an aggregate plant capacity of 22,- Earned 
sections to curtail production, to meet —_ 300,000 bbl., the capacity having been High Low Per Share 
the price of the European product or tripled during the past five years. |, 66% 45% $6.90 
to seek other markets. In the last- Aside from the United States prop- ee 94% 56 7.90 
named instance, the American manu- erties, International also has plants in a 102% 48 7.88 
facturer is forced to invade sections Cuba, Argentina and Uruguay. a 75% 50 rr 
CURRENT DIVIDENDS 
COMPANY CLASS OF DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE CoMPANY CLASS OF DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE 
STOCK RATE OF RECORD STOCK RATE OF RECORD 
Alpha Portland Cement...... Preferred 134% ar Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Johns Manville........ _.....{ Common $0.75 ar. Dec. 25 Jan. 15 
American Aggregates........| Preferred 134% ar Dec. 20 Jan. 2 ||Kelley Island Lime & Transport} Common $0.62 4 qr.| Dec. 20 Jan. 2 
Boston Sand and Gravel... .. Preferred $0.87 4 qr.| Dec. 22 Jan. 2 ||Kentucky Rock Asphalt......} Common $0.40 qr. Dec. 15 Jan. 2 
Boston Sand and Gravel..... Common $0.40 qr Dec. 22 Jan. 2 ||Lawrence Portland Cement...|......... 1% ar. Nov. 31 Dec. 15 
Calaveras Cement........... 7% Pfd. 134% qr Dec. 30 Jan. 15 ||Medusa Portland Cement....| Preferred 14%% ar. Dec. 24 Jan. 2 
en | Ae. Preferred 1%% ar Nov. 28 Dec. 30 ||Medusa Portland Cement....| Common $1.50 qr. Dec. 24 Jan. 2 
oe Builders Supply....| Common $0.50 qr. Dec. 15 Jan. 2 ||Metropolitan Paving Brick...| Preferred $1.75 qr. Dec. 15 Jan. 2 
nsolidated Okla. Sand an Newaygo Portland Cement...| Preferred | $1.75 qr. Dec. 26 | Dec. 30 
Pct PME Deine bus &bXa oe Preferred 134% ar Dec. 27 jan. 2 ||New York Trap Rock........| Preferred $1.75 qr. Dec. 20 Jan. 2 
eng | Raa Pr. Pfd $1.50 qr Dec. 15 Jan. 2 ||Peerless Cement............. Preferred $1.75 ar. Dec. 20 Jan. 2 
os S.C eae nae $2.00 qr Dec. 14 Jan. 2 ||Pennsylvania Salt........... Common $1.25 qr Dec. 30 Jan. 15 
D tem hc, OS (Seaeaarnae $2.00 qr Dec. 20 Jan. 2 ||Raybestos Manhattan........| Common $0.65 qr Nov. 30 Dec. 15 
ufferin Pav. and Crushed Santa Cruz Portland Cement. .|........... $1.00 qr Dec. 24 | Jan. 2 
—e ee gee oc G ce pe 7% Pfd. 134% ar. Dec. 17 Se nl Common $0.50 qr Dec. 24 Jan. 2 
a neral Asphalt............. Common | $0.75 ar. Dec. 1 Dec. 15 ||Superior Portland Cement....| Class A $0.27146M | Dec. 23 | Jan. 2 
—— Portland Cement. . . ...| Preferred $1.75S.A. | Dec. 5 Dec. 15 ||United States Gypsum....... Preferred $1.75 qr. Dec. 15 Dec. 30 
ypsum, Lime & Alabastine United States Gypsum....... Common | $0.40 qr. Dec. 15 | Dec. 30 
mA Canada, Ltd........... Common $0.20 qr. Dec. 24 Jan. 2 |\|United States Gypsum....... Common $0.50 extra] Dec. 15 Dec. 30 
ill Cement TSS eres Common $1.75 qr. Dec. 13 Se © of 3 eee lst Pfd. $1.75 qr. Dec. 15 Jan. 2 
: oo, SSIES | esiehijeeediiee $0.60 qr. Jan. 2 ee ol oe 2nd Pfd. $1.75 qr. Dec. 15 jan. 2 
eae ae Common $1.00 qr. Dec. 11 Lg ee Common $0.50 qr. Dec. 30 Jan. 15 
nternational Salt........... Common $0.75 qr. Dec. 15 Jan. 2 i Worcester Salt... .....0..... 7% Pfd. $1.75 qr. Dec. 26 jon. 2 
Johns Manville..............| Preferred $1.75 ar. Dec. 11 Jan. 2 
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Pit and Quarry 

















Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 

















The Portland-cement industry in November, 1930, pro- 
duced 11,098,000 bbl., shipped 8,784,000 bbl. from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 23,011,000 bbl. 
Production of Portland cement in November, 1930, showed 
a decrease of 21.0 per cent and shipments a decrease of 21.7 
per cent, as compared with November, 1929. Portland- 
cement stocks at the mills were 26.3 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

The statistics here presented are compiled from reports 


for November, received by the Bureau of Mines from all 
manufacturing plants except two, for which estimates have 





been included in lieu of actual returns. 
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(a) Stocks of finished Portland cement at factories 
(b) Production of finished Portland cement 
(c) Shipments of finished Portland cement from factories 
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Chart showing production, shipments, and stocks on hand of finished Port- 
land cement, by months—December, 1928, to November, 1930. 





























DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 


























September October 
Shipped to— 
1929 1930 1929 1930 

Fe re See ee 179,011 68,936 172,980 88,358 
/ oe en epee eae 282 1,362 662 697° 
PRM io c3ec0 56S occa o eieccceleya 56,000 39,785 52,544 33,524 
PRIN sri cia tv ayia tues 206,476 150,714 190,656 144,307 
a ee 915,829 837,669 | 1,075,308 931,721 
20 eee 91,602 82,050 97,352 78,683 
ST 206,737 195,962 229,221 153,822 
(2 ee ee eee 34,281 26,704 36,005 20,017 
District of Columbia......... 107,654 137,507 104,051 154,670 
oy OO ES a ee 88,730 76,333 106,271 89,354 
CORB ois ee oa oa a dees 117,262 163,464 124,215 174,340 
EMIS ON Soro inna Sieh weln a 8 16,778 22,716 23,850 
I 2 ee aah wearin elise’ 27,375 46,308 28,709 34,385 
MIN, ose dio Hike en acmraiew 1,721,624 | 1,704,696 | 1,406,895 | 1,586,016 
|S a ae 909,295 497,163 686,986 21,285 
LT A a Se ere 968,958 781,608 716,047 317,288 
a eee ee 332,819 250,548 336,060 226,472 
en eae 176,115 241,402 178,287 223,805 
TES Ny eee 171,673 163,544 245,643 172,194 

ch) a eee 94,201 148,381 80,564 87,454 
WRN ooo s idee rtscee ae ve 294,089 285,312 291,625 257,617 
Massachusetts. ...... 2.666.600 356,318 331,061 365,195 376,533 
IIIS co 305 «. aist'srne aes exe 1,601,684 | 1,018,648 | 1,161,054 867,458 
Ve a 430,298 833 52,958 237,592 
PN ooo 5a hss 8-0 107,651 51,680 99,934 39,377 

ere 748,870 710,759 681,598 713,573 
) OO Se eae 77,505 44,217 55,468 27,189 
1S ee ee ae 224,168 241,572 213,158 174,005 
LT IS tet eee ee 14,180 16,111 15,028 18,751 
New Hampshire............. Tate 84,449 67,001 48,117 
1 ee re 825,204 610,200 911,203 ,381 
PUOURINOME ass coed ce awn s 21,621 28,870 28,479 27,047 
rn 2,237,801 | 2,515,171 | 2,295,014 | 2,063,858 
North Carolina........... 00. 06. 129,411 102,658 47,399 101,403 
North Dakota......... 065.062. 49,597 38,358 42,474 24,513 
C11 S RAG aie RA eae eet renee ae 1,207,197 | 1,103,327 | 1,218,439 | 1,011,292 
3 ee ,927 348,023 76,193 70,430 
LL Ea ee 122,669 112,133 114,228 130,953 
PORNEGIVANIAS...... 56 bccn esc 1,632,356 | 1,557,564 | 1,550,799 | 1,351,511 
i) ,190 10,2 5,195 5,00) 
Rhode Island................ 81,919 100,664 78,405 76,031 
South Carolina... 0. 6..c00%. 64,446 245,776 88,492 273,208 
South) Dakota... isis. 83,173 86,654 94,859 44,410 
TROMIMEEREES 5 sicra.s ois sg eee ees 328,182 294,910 330,340 271,922 
TMCS oo oreo decisis aves 697,091 573,392 759,3C9 438,457 
WN eect no sidaie weecen 73,952 39,116 60,619 38,549 
GIB co oiiec ce rcies we cewers 135,894 66,810 109,422 53,087 
CO ee 161,521 174,179 152,804 155,410 
WAGHIMBIOR 6 oie cee es 305,056 328,595 240,543 324,276 
West Virginia............... 164,543 196,307 168,957 139,483 
i ra 759,187 700,327 597,697 414,797 
Vo re 24,015 20,224 28,708 20,691 
(oS 52,207 4, { 40,039 

19,888,315 |18,047,952 |18,621,769 |15,563,202 

Foreign countries............ 61,685 35,048 73,231 35, 
Total shipped from cement 

NMR one ou Fo are cress ove 19,950,000 |18,083,000 |18,695,000 |15,599,000 

















IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES AND BY 
DISTRICTS, IN OCTOBER, 1930 










































































In the statement of relation of production to capacity the Imported from— | District into which imported | Barrels . Value 
total output of finished cement is compared with the esti-  Belgium........... Wile Wiese cscs vivinkans 4,539 $4,238 
mated capacity of 165 plants both at the close of November, (Maine and New Hampshire. .. 279 827 
1930, and of November, 1929. The estimates include in- Canada............ Mak rer 1,264 1,413 

R & - i | Vermont Pie an asus sve arcvartanner eanaitstais 23 60 
creased capacity due to extensions and improvements during 
the period. Ce 1,566 2,300 
Denmark.......... (New YOR acs.sciecccseesewss 27,034 27,599 
VP OS RICO. one cc ices ke ade 21,320 26,495 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES IN OCTOBER, 
1930 re 48.354 54,094 
Exported to— Barrels Value oo re Massachusetts. ............. 492 1,011 
| RES IEEE LATTE SI TN 3,496 $14,077 Italy............5. South Carolina.............. 9 20 
Cent _ Ny eo ae ae Pn a in ener . - 
ee aan Beeeeim aes” nt, os ke Bes seas PSNR a grasa: s'c.ae.50s RIOR a aii ec saerw 6. sretecniverdte ett 425 445 
Other W ies SE Te ree. » s : : 
sn lg “a eed ant eueeeens : Loe be oo United Kingdom....}{New York.................. 1,012 2,380 
South Amerion...............:.....c0eccsses 20008 ‘ \Philadelphia................ 18,887 19,876 
Oth | ERSR IRR, Gavin omeree es ink ere een oe 5 x 
or Countries | = 19,455 Total........... 19,899 22,256 
<1 Se a ee Cee y 
otal oe | aes Grand Total........... 75,284 | $84,364 
RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 
November 
October September August 
1929 1930 1930 1930 1930 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 
pe ee ee nee 66.6 51.7 65.4 fay | 81.0 
The 12 months ended................- 66.8 62.6 64.2 65.2 65.6 



























December 31, 1930 














PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1929 AND 1930 





(In thousands of barrels) 






























































































































































on Production Shipments Stocks at End of Month 
font 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
ahs tanh Kine ake xis ko vise AR SS 9,881 8,498 5,707 4,955 26,797 27,081 ~ 
a aka cab ae keer es kaxks bhw be wean 8,522 8,162 5,448 7,012 29,870 28,249 
NTR te iT tia ee es hank ep met 9,969 11,225 10,113 8,826 29,724 30,648 
ER es oC CR ee Gack bees es ano eRe 13,750 13,521 13,325 13,340 30,151 30,867 
Ta SRS SIS ae ogenery aie a gong ee 16,151 17,249 16,706 17,224 29,624 30,891 
es heh ye ka whee bees e hese ee 16,803 17,239 18,949 18,781 27,505 29,364 
I Sets arcu, Sina ts lb www oe 17,315 17,078 20,319 20,153 24,525 26,289 
Se inne aka RR EE SRC MaKe ee Rigs 18,585 17,821 23,052 20,299 20,056 23,824 
a Rca aint gb Wok ABs 17,223 16,124 19,950 18,083 ive 21,889 
es oo ie baa ania own 16,731 14,410 18,695 15,599 15,381 20,697 
I sie Sn oem cc OR RGSGKR STW SSSR ew SS SO 14,053 11,098 11,222 8,784 18,213 23,011 
oc cle). Sinica aie baer o becuse | 2). | Pee te Se cob ea nee eee _ 2 SEI eee stg ees 
S555. Lhe sha skhaw hess uebes shah eee RN Sar SS eee | RSS SRS a CORA! Dt en ee ae | ree repent ae eee a 
inten ae Gawain ed ‘PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
NOVEMBER. 1929 AND 1930 LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN NOVEMBER, 1929 AND 1930, 
(In thousands of barrels) AND STOCKS IN OCTOBER, 1930 (In thousands of barrels) 
November 
District Production Stocks at End | Stocks at 
of Month | = ae . Stocks at End End of 
Production Shipments of Month October 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md. ............ | 2,821 2,235 891 897 || 2,973 | 2,390 | 2,949 | 2,124 4,020 | 4,521 4,255 
New York and Maine................. 935 1,029 540 547 848 924 738 617 1,107 1,395 1,088 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va......... 1,577 1,263 537 834 1,537 1,085 1,197 830 2,580 3,285 3,030 
UO 1,255 917 502 801 \ 1,228 943 667 538 1,636 2,722 2,317 
ee ee | eee 1,840 1,337 442 755 1,760 1,233 1,219 857 1,869 2,922 2,546 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla. and La....... 1,066 972 593 964 \ 1,085 877 1,025 807 1,557 1,767 1,697 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn. and S. Dak.... 1,260 1,185 430 475 |} 1,344 1,131 742 739 1,876 1,934 1,542 
W. Mo., Nebr., Kan., Okla. and Ark..... 1,147 885 184 446 ] 1,176 743 788 632 1,009 1,763 1,652 
I Sra inal ok ces 16 10 731 498 372 331 | 661 502 523 453 670 770 721 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo. and Idaho..... 116 29 270 314 | 120 40 119 118 453 336 414 
RN iis hn wis ta wi win OAlbwO 1,088 1,002 945 1,185 | 1,091 817 1,038 728 991 1,052 963 
8 “eee ere 251 379 428 306 | 230 413 217 341 445 544 472 
is ancnin ns nish oi 14,087 | 11,731 | 6,134 | 7,855. || 14,053 | 11,098 | 11,222 | 8,784 | 18,213 | 23,011 | 20,697 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1929 AND 1930 
Exports | Imports 
Month 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 
Barrels Value Barrels | Value | Barrels Value Barrels Value 
ee 78,639 $ 283,002 82,387 $ 293,135 151,302 $ 177,976 201,609 $ 207,461 
February......... 58, 225,5! ,267 217,798 118,930 123,123 114,455 119,717 
Ss eee 69,079 235,164 117,563 357,896 131,909 112,788 43,622 59,981 
April 64,145 218,316 57,419 200,217 89,668 114,281 140,871 178,226 
| eee 57,955 19,366 57,423 198,170 200,646 267,854 94,696 111,998 
eee 96,055 287,612 82,077 223,639 203,545 228,170 55,356 74,370 
| A Ra 71,992 247,177 47,082 166,577 182,098 199,960 12,404 20,973 
OS See 60,013 225,762 49,031 167,579 183,938 199,403 35,323 39,029 
September 12 308,631 46,594 153,384 112,372 152,239 51,096 59,721 
October....... ks 101,359 337,839 62,690 190,305 172,566 187,504 75,284 84,364 
November........ 53,378 Oe Bete one ee Becca Ame Mites 96,568 | RD . PRA een, (ep eran en ane rere 
pepemiber......... 88,403 SE ete rae 84,358 79,098 RES re: ren cae eae 
ee 886,172 fo UO Se ie = as, Me eee ee | 1,727,900 $1,938,240 | Sead cara re os hecata 6 Meni ee yee ate eae 























Cigarette-Lighter Fad 
Opens Up Sand Market 


The demand for monazite sand in 
the United States is limited to the in- 
candescent gas mantle and the pyro- 
phoric-alloy industries, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Require- 
ments for the manufacture of gas 
mantles, however, have declined rap- 
idly in recent years, while those for 
the manufacture of “flints” or spark- 
ing metal have increased considerably 
due to the increased use and popularity 
of automatic cigar and cigarette 
lighters. 

Despite the attempted monopoly of 
the manufacture of thorium nitrate by 
German and Austrian firms, France 
and the United States for some time 
previous to the outbreak of the World 
War had been manufacturing this 
product chiefly from Brazilian and 
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American monazite. As a result of 
the war and the serious shortage of 
thorium nitrate caused by the stoppage 
of shipments from Germany, other 
countries took up the manufacture of 
this product, requiring exceptionally 
large quantities of monazite sand. 
The price of monazite sand has fluc- 
tuated considerably since the war, in 
most cases reflecting the declining use 
of this mineral. During the war the 
price of monazite sand delivered to 
New York, exclusive of the duty of 
$80 a ton, varied from $25 to $40 per 
unit (1 per cent per short ton) of 
thoria, or from $150 to $240 per ton. 
Immediately after the war the price 
was quoted (November, 1919) at $27 
per unit, or about $162 per ton of the 
6 per cent (thoria) sand, plus duty. 
Before the end of 1925 the price had 
dropped to $120 per ton (6 per cent 
ThO,). After increasing slightly dur- 
ing the latter part of 1928 to $130 per 








ton, the price fell to $60 a ton during 
the late fall of 1929, the lowest figure 
so far recorded in the history of the 
industry. 


Raybestos-Manhattan to 
Expand Its Activities 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has ne- 
gotiated a contract that will necessi- 
tate an immediate expansion of activ- 
ity at the Charleston, S. C., plant and 
which will provide employment for 
several hundred additional men 
throughout the coming year. 

The company’s other units are en- 
joying increased sales and, as a result 
of economies which have been effected 
in various directions, production costs 
have been reduced. 

The U. S. Asbestos division is fully 
booked to the end of the current year 
with good prospects of being able to 
maintain relatively large operations 
well into 1931. 


Pit and Quarry 

















Traffic News and Comment 














Recent I. C. C. Decisions 
Crushed Stone 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found that the rates on 
crushed stone and agricultural lime- 
stone from Lehigh, IIl., to points in 
northern Indiana and southwestern 
Michigan were unduly prejudicial to 
the complainant and unduly preferen- 
tial of producers of crushed stone at 
McCook and Bellwood, Ill., and of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone at 
Joliet and Plainfield, [!1., Lake Cicott, 
Kenneth, Monon, Burr Oak, Hibbard, 
Rochester, Peru, Milford, Milford 
Junction, Leeland, Whartons, Rupel, 
Ginger Hill, Huntington, Wolcottville, 
Elkhart and Winona Lake, Ind. Rates 
for the future were ordered which the 
commission said would remove the un- 
due prejudice. While the destination 
territory is divided into four groups 
and different methods are used for fig- 
uring rates to the various groups, it 
may be said that, in general, they fol- 
low the single-line Kickapoo scale. 
I. C. C. Docket No. 21,894. Lehigh 
Stone Co. v. B. & O. et al. 


Size of Car Ordered 


While the commodity in this case is 
crushed marble, the principle estab- 
lished can be applied to many other 
commodities. A car of 60,000-lb. ca- 
pacity was ordered by the shipper. A 
car with a marked capacity of 100,000 
lb. was furnished and was loaded with 
60,500 lb. of crushed marble. The min- 
imum weight as shown in the tariff 
was, “90 per cent of the marked ca- 
pacity of the car ordered.” Charges 
on the shipment for the distance it 
moved under this tariff were collected 
on the basis of a minimum weight of 
90 per cent of the marked capacity of 
the car used. The Commission found 
unreasonable the failure of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to provide a tariff 
rule to the effect that when a car of 
the capacity of dimensions ordered by 
a shipper, provided for in the tariff, 
could not be furnished within a reason- 
able time and for its own convenience 
a larger car was furnished, such larger 
car should be used upon the basis of 
the minimum weight applicable to the 
car ordered, but in no case upon the 
basis of less than the actual weight, 
provided the shipment could have been 
loaded upon or in a car of the size 
ordered. Reparation was awarded on 
the basis of the capacity of the car 
ordered. I. C. C. Docket No. 22,704. 
M. R. Walker v. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 





New Complaints Filed 
Cement 
Rates and charges in violation of 
sections 1, 4 and 6 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, on cement, from Rich- 
ard City, Tenn., to Yulee, Fla., are 
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alleged, and complainant asks for a 
cease-and-desist order and reparation, 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 24,042. Penn- 
sylvania Dixie Cement Corp., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. v. N. C. & St. L. et al. 





Rate Committee Dockets 





NEW ENGLAND ASSN. 


Cement 


Carriers are proposing to increase 
combination rates through the cancel- 
lation of the application of I. C. C., 
U. S. No. 1, insofar as it applies to 
cement. They claim that there is no 
necessity for continuance of the ar- 
rangements and that this action has 
been taken by the Trunk Line Assn., 
and the Central Freight Assn. Docket 
No. 574-4. 











Feldspar 
Shippers are proposing reductions in 
the rates on ground feldspar from 
Keene, N. H. The rate to Bridgeton 
is 25 cents, proposed, 22% cents; and 
to Vineland, N. J., is 32 cents, proposed 
22% cents. Docket No. 21,331. 








TRUNK LINE ASSN. | 





Cement 


Increase to provide rates on a com- 
parable basis of rates from other 
cement-producing points are proposed 
by carriers on cement, c. 1. min. wt. 50,- 
000 lb. from Buffalo, N. Y., Bessemer, 
Kenney Yard, Crescentdale, Wampum, 
New Castle, Walford, West Winfield 
and Neville Island, Pa., to points on 
the Elk River Branch of the W. M. Ry. 
Docket No. 25,271. 

Carriers propose to establish rates 
on cement, carloads, from all produc- 
ing points in Trunk Line territory to 
Chaffee branch of the W. M., on basis 
of flat 114 per cent of 12,710 scale. 
Docket No. 25,314. 


Crushed Stone (Coated) 


Carriers are proposing to increase 
the rates on crushed stone coated with 
oil, tar or asphaltum, c. 1. min. wt. 90 
per cent of capacity of car, from Akron 
and LeRoy, N. Y., groups to destina- 
tions in northwestern New York, new 
rates to be on basis of rates applicable 
from Buffalo, N. Y. Statement of pro- 
posed rates furnished on _ request. 
Docket No. M-1,579. 

Lime 

Shippers at Bellefonte and Pleasant 
Gap, Pa., are asking for reduced rates 
on lime to Carolina, W. Va., which are 
fairly comparable with rates to Elkins, 
Parsons and Durbin, W. Va. The pres- 


.ent rate is 25% cents, and proposed 


rates are, on building lime, c. 1. min. 
wt. 30,000 lb., 17 cents; on agricul- 
tural and land lime, c. 1. min. wt. 30,000 
lb., 15 cents; on chemical, gas and 
glass lime, c. 1. min. wt. 30,000 Ib., 


16% cents; and on ground limestone, 
c. 1. min. wt. 50,000 lb., 13 cents—rates 
in cents per 100 lb. Docket No. 25,398. 





CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSN. 











Dolomite 


Carrier proposes to establish on 
dolomite (burnt or roasted) c. l. min. 
wt., from Narlo, O., to Detroit, Mich., 
rate of $1.70 per net ton.1 Present 
rate $1.80 per ton. Docket No. 26,918. 


Ground Limestone 


Shippers are asking for a rate of $2 
per net ton, on ground or pulverized 
limestone and limestone dust, c. l. min. 
wt. 50,000 lb., from Greencastle, Ind., 
to Dayton, O. The present rate is 18 
cents (6th class). Docket No. 26,911. 


Sand and Gravel 


Shippers are asking for commodity 
rates on sand and gravel, c. 1. min. wt., 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Dayton, O., 
rate of $2.90; to New Salisbury (R. R. 
Name Corydon Jct.), Ind., $2.65; and 
to Paris, Ill., $2.30 per net ton.1 Class 
rates now apply. Docket No. 26,945. 





| ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSN. 





Sand and Gravel 


A reduction in the rate on sand and 
gravel from Joliet, Ill., and points tak- 
ing same rates to Chapin, IIl., to $1.27 
per net ton, c. l. min. wt. capacity of 
car, is proposed in Docket No. 5,974. 
Present rate, $1.39. 





SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSN. 











Crushed Stone 


It is proposed to revise the rates on 
crushed stone, c. l. min. wt., from Har- 
pers Siding, Va., to N. & W. stations, 
Saltville and Abingdon Branches on 
basis of I. C. C. Docket 15,216 scale. 
Docket No. 52,974. 

Revision of rates is proposed on 
crushed stone, c. 1. min. wt.1 from Mas- 
cot and Strawberry Plains, Tenn., to 
N. & W. stations in Virginia on basis 
of I. C. C. Docket 15,216 scale. Docket 
No. 52,975. 

Commodity rates are proposed on 
crushed stone, c. l. min. wt.1, from Big 
Stone Gap, Glenita and Harpers Sid- 
ing, Va., to N. & W. Pocahontas and 
Radford Divisions, stations on basis of 
I. C. C. Docket 15,216 scale. Docket 
No. 52,992. 

Lime 

Reductions in the rates on lime to 
conform with I. & S. 2874 scale are 
asked by shippers at Knoxville, River 
Front Extension and South Knoxville 
Extension, Tenn., on shipments to 


Plasterco and Saltville, Va., on c. | 
min. wt. of 30,000 lb. The present rate 
is $3.80 and the proposed rate $2.80. 
On ec. 1., min. wt. of 50,000 lb., the 
present rate is $2.56 and the proposed 
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rate $2.24 per net ton. Docket No. 
53,044. 
Limestone 

It is proposed to add Jefferson City, 
Tenn., as an origin to Sou. Ry. Tariff, 
I. C. C. No. A-10, 166, which contains 
scale rates applicable on limestone 
from various producing points to 
Southern Freight Assn. Territory. 
Docket No. 52,906. 

Carriers propose to publish rates to 
Chardon, O., the same as currently in 
effect to Ashtabula, O., on stone, mar- 
ble, calcite, limestone, slate or white- 
stone from Whitestone and Tate, Ga., 
Brownson and Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., 
Mineral Bluff, Fairmount and Bolivar, 
Ga., Kinsey, N. C., Tellico Plains, 
Louisville, Marmor, Pinkmar, Kings- 
ley, Pickford and Knoxville, Tenn. 
Docket No. 52,966. 


SOUTHWESTERN BUREAU 








Limestone 
The carriers propose to reduce the 
rates on lime rock or _ limestone 


shovels into dump cars. Scenes depict 
(broken crushed or ground) from 
Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to 
points in Illinois. The commodity de- 
scriptions to points on the I. C., B. & 
O., C. B. & Q., and M. & O. to read, 
“agricultural limestone, min. wt. 90 
per cent of marked capacity of car but 
not less than 40,000 lb.” The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Docket 21,- 
939 ordered that certain rates be pub- 
lished on agricultural limestone from 
Bonne Terre, Mo., and group to points 
in Southern Illinois. The rates from 
Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., are 
higher than the rates in effect from 
Flat River and Bonne Terre. The pro- 
posed rates are necessary in order to 
clarify fourth section violations. State- 
ment of proposed rates furnished on 
request. Docket No. 21,703. 


1The proposed carload minimum 
weight will be 90 per cent of the 
marked capacity of the car except, when 
ear is loaded to-full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. 




















An Arizona asbestos mining and dressing plant. 


Motion Picture Depicts 
Production of Asbestos 


The mining, preparation and uses of 
asbestos are visualized in a one-reel 
educational motion-picture film en- 
titled “Asbestos, the Magic Fibre,” 
prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Dept. of Commerce, in codperation 
with a commercial concern. 

Asbestos is a silky, fibrous mineral 
found in seams or veins in metamor- 
phic rocks. A close-up shows how the 
fibres of a piece of asbestos may be 
readily separated by hand. Asbestos 
fibre does not rot, resists corrosion, 
and will not burn. 

The principal sources of asbestos on 
this continent are the mountains of 
Arizona and the area surrounding As- 
bestos, Canada. A_ succession of 
scenes shows the process of open-pit 
mining at Asbestos. The rock is 
blasted and carefully combed by hand 
for the longest and finest fibres. The 
remaining rock is loaded by steam 
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the breaking of the large boulders for 
the crusher by air drills, the drying 
of the crushed rock in rotary kiln dry- 
ers and the screening of the sand and 
rock from the fibre. Rollers weighing 
6,000 lb. crush the larger pieces to 
silken fibre. 

The scene shifts to the factory, 
where 20,000,000 lb. of bagged fibre 
are shown in storage. The crushing 
of this fibre preparatory to the making 
of asbestos textiles is next depicted. 

Textiles are made by first carding 
and spinning asbestos fibre into thread 
ready for the looms. The process of 
running the fibre through the carding 
machines is pictured. The operation 
of the roving machines in which as- 
bestos yarn is made is depicted and 
then the making of thread for weaving 
from the yarn. Next is shown the 
looms weaving asbestos cloth for many 
uses. 

The making of various useful prod- 
ucts from asbestos cloth is next de- 
picted. These scenes show the making 
of automobile brake linings, asbestos 





tubing for making packings, fireproof 
roofing and packing and gaskets for 
steam engines, air brakes and auto- 
mobiles. 


Next a series of views show the 
pulping of fibre for the manufacture 
of asbestos paper and the pressing of 
condensed pulp into the form of paper. 
The making of pipe covering from the 
asbestos paper is visualized. 


Other scenes show the combining of 
asbestos with magnesia for the mak- 
ing of insulating materials, and the 
combining of asbestos and cement for 
the forming of a permanent fireproof 
material of many uses. The final 
scenes show the making of asbestos 
shingles. 


Copies of this film are available for 
exhibition. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. No charge is made for the 
use of the film, but the exhibitor is 
asked to pay transportation charges. 





Crushed-Stone Program 
(Continued from Page 65) 
11 :20—How to win an argument—Profes- 


sors Alvin C. Busse and E. E. Ny- 
berg, New York University. 


12:05—Report of Auditing Committee. 
12:10—Report of Finance Committee. 
12 :20—General Business. 
Luncheon 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon will be served on 





the mezzanine floor for executives, 
superintendents and operating men 
and others wishing to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of con- 
ferring with manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, equipment and _ supplies. 
The program for Tuesday after- 
noon has been especially arranged 
to give all operating men a good 
opportunity to view in detail the 
Manufacturers’ Division Exposi- 
tion. 

Afternoon Sessions 

Cost Accountants 

L. R. Cartwright, Mid-West Rock Prod- 

ucts Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., presiding 

1 :15—Luncheon. 

2 :00—Discussion of proposed uniform cost- 
accounting manual—Led by J. R. 
Thoenen, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Sales Problems 


P. B. Reinhold, Reinhold and Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., presiding 
1 :15—Luncheon. 
2:00—Popularizing an industry — Robert 
J. Kratky, attorney-at-law, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

:40—Development and carrying out of a 
sales program through central office 
control—E. T. Nettleton, sales man- 
ager, The Connecticut Quarries Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

3:00—The management of credit in the 

stone industry Wm. E. Hilliard, 
gen. megr., The New Haven Trap 
Rock Co., New Haven, Conn. 
3:25—What can a local trade association 
do to ethically promote sales ?—Col. 
E. J. McMahon, executive secretary, 
St. Louis Quarrymen’s Assn., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21 
Morning Session 

W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kanka- 

kee, Ill, presiding 

10 :00—Ready-mixed concrete — H. F. 

Thomson, vice-president, National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Assn., Gen- 
eral Materials Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

10 :25—Researches in the durability of 

concrete Harry Gonnerman, 
manager, research laboratory, 
Portland Cement Assn., Chicago, 


bo 











10:40—Researches of the National 
Crushed Stone Association—A. T. 
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Goldbeck, director, bureau of en- 
gineering, Nat'l Crushed Stone 
Assn. 
11:00—-Discussion of two preceding papers. 
11:10—Responsibility of the aggregate 
producer as viewed by the engi- 
neer kx. R. Kinsey, president, 
Board of Public Service, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

11:30—What factors control the service 
value of ballast?—J. V. Neubert, 
chief engineer, maintenance of 
way, New York Central Railroad 
Co. 

11:45—-Discussion — Report of committee 
on ballast—H. E. Bair, chairman. 

11:55—Report of committee on uniform 
cost accounting—L. R. Cartwright, 
Mid-West Rock Products Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., chairman. 

12:15—Report of committee on resolutions. 

12:25—-Report of committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

12 :30—Report of the nominating commit- 
tee and election of officers. 

:45—Greeting of president-elect. 

:00—Adjournment. 

Afternoon Session 

General session for everyone, but arranged 

especially for operating men, superintend- 

ents and manufacturers. Wm. M. An- 
drews, Lake Erie Limestone Co., Youngs- 
town, O., presiding 

1 :15—Luncheon. 

2:00—Crusher bearings— Their troubles 
and remedies—L. D. Staplin, Car- 
bonite Metal Co., Ltd., Chicago, II]. 

:40—The prevention of segregation and 
breakage in bins— Major Henry 
Adams, Plainfield, N. J. 

:10—The use of electricity in the han- 
dling of stone—J. E. Borland, engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4:00-——-Report of committee on accident 

prevention—A. L. Worthen, chair- 
man. 

4:20—Presentation of National Crushed 

Stone Assn. safety trophy—W. W. 
Adams, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 
Annual Banquet 
Ball Room—Hotel Jefferson—7 :30 P. M. 

Toastmaster—Otho M. Graves, The Gen- 

eral Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa. 

Count Anton Carlson, president of the 

Swedish-Norway Crushed Stone Assn. 
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Civics for the Civilized—John B. Kennedy, 
associate editor, Collier’s Weekly. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 
Morning Session 
W. F. Wise, president, presiding 
10:00—The control of accidents—T. J. 
Quigley, chief, mines and quarries 
section, Dept. of Labor and Indus- 

try, Pennsylvania. 





10:30—The secondary road _ problem — 
Chas. M. Upham, engineer-direc- 
tor, American Road Builders’ Assn. 

11:00—Mental self discipline aids in in- 
dustry—Dr. H. S. Hulbert, psychi- 
atrist, Chicago, Ill. 

11 :45—General business. 

12 :00—Installation of officers. 


Blasting Methods Employed at the 
Superior Cement Quarry 


HE accompanying drawing illus- 

trates one of the practices of the 
engineering department of Superior 
Portland Cement, Inc., at Concrete, 
Wash. It exemplifies the preparations 
that are made for every big shot in the 
limestone quarry. A description of 
this quarry and the blasting practice 
was published in PIT AND QUARRY, 
April 23, 1930. 

The quarry face, which has a maxi- 
mum height of more than 400 ft., is 
carried as two benches of approxi- 
mately equal height. The blast holes 
are sunk with an Armstrong electric 
well drill, using an 8-in. bit, and are 
spaced uniformly at 25 ft. except for 
particular reasons. In the case illus- 


trated—a shot fired recently in the 
lower bench—an exception to this 25- 
ft. spacing was made between holes 
104 and 105 where, because of coyote 
hole E-15, the interval was purposely 
made 42 ft. Another coyote hole, 
E-16, was fired at the northeast end 
of the line of drill holes. 

The various cross-sections in the 
drawing show the burdens for the re- 
spective holes, the distance between 
lines representing 5 ft. These burdens 
are computed in cubic yards as shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The volume of rock for coyote hole 
E-15 is distributed in the table to the 
adjacent holes 104 and 105. The bur- 
den on coyote hole E-16 amounted to 





Total Lb. 

Hole No. Cu. Yd. DuPont 75% DuPont 60% DuPont 40% Explosives 
a als ss ciao eiere a 1,747 270 180 ‘os 450 
| SESS ae ere ares AR 3,935 900 360 200 1,460 
ec am 5,556 1,125 450 chassis 1,575 
| aaah eee paren 6,468 1,125 450 600 2,175 
DN a a aie Nero aled Sats 10,389 1,080 ,350 650 3,080 
SV nl Kiet car wb 7,858 oie 2,070 1,600 3,170 
BOER gisisgs te tee etm aloes 7,669 1,350 2,100 3,450 
MN aca ors aka area seca Soe 7,296 1,350 2,500 3,850 
1 eer 5,995 1,575 2,350 3,925 
| re ene 5,671 1,575 2,000 3,575 
rset ered sake tasters 5,315 1,575 1,050 2,625 
gd canghe crashes 4,862 1,395 1,250 2,645 
I ica aen drial Siw 3 4,472 1,350 1,200 2,550 
DRS ha Sa siden kao sels 3,972 1,575 750 2,325 
MM eiccatie tier 6 isiiw guar 4,007 1,350 600 1,950 
BE aiclvns cereus 4,667 1,215 500 1,750 
89,879 4,500 19,170 17,350 41,020 
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Plan of quarry face, and cross-sections of burdens on blast holes and coyote holes. 
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3,208 cu. yd. This quantity added to 
the gross quantity shown in the table 
gives the total volume of rock for this 
entire shot as 93,087 cu. yd., equivalent 
to 209,450 tons. In E-15, 1,800 lb. of 
40-per cent. gelatine dynamite was 
used and in E-16, 2,250 lb. The total 
amount of dynamite used in the entire 
blast was, therefore, 45,070 lb. This 
means that approximately 42/3 tons 
of rock was dislodged per pound of 
dynamite. 

Water stood in the holes to a depth 
of 50 to 60 ft. For this reason, gela- 
tine dynamite was loaded in the holes 
to above water-level and then the holes 
were filled to within 25 to 35 ft. of the 
tops with Red Cross dynamite. The 
balance of each hole was filled with 
dirt tamping. The gelatine cartridges 
were 7 in. by 24 in. in size, the Red 
Cross cartridges, 7 in. by 16 in. Until 
each hole was loaded to water level the 
cartridges were lowered carefully but 
thereafter they were dropped to place. 

All detonation was with Cordeau- 
Bickford fuse, one line in each hole, all 
lines connected with a main line which 
also served the two coyote holes. The 
fuse was detonated by a No. 8 cap; 
this, in turn, being fired from a 600- 
volt power line. 

A good break resulted and the long 
toes in front of some of the holes were 
pulled successfully. 
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Review of Foreign Practice — 











Urges an International 
Congress of Cement Men 


International congresses have been 
held for the furthering of almost ail 
sciences and industries and, recently at 
Liege, there was held the First Con- 
gress of Concrete and Reinforced Con- 
crete, but there has not yet been held 
an International Cement Congress. 
The Spanish journal Cemento (Barce- 
lona) believes that such a congress, 
the idea of which is admittedly not 
new, would be of much utility and that 
many interesting problems relating to 
this comparatively new industry could 
be profitably handled. 

One question which should be treat- 
ed in all detail is that of nomenclature, 
and at least the determination of a 
standard Portland cement; also the re- 
quired tests for this product. There 
is at present a great diversity of re- 
quirements in the different countries: 
strengths considered adequate in one 
will not suffice in another and per- 
centages of certain components will be 
allowed and even favored in one coun- 
try that are not tolerated in others. 

The question of MgO alone would be 
a highly important one to discuss. Un- 
til recently almost all specifications 
limited the MgO content to 3 per cent, 
some because of conviction and some 
because of pure imitation. After some 
interesting investigations it has been 
established that even greater percent- 
ages are not injurious in cement, and 
most countries have raised the toler- 
ance to 5 per cent, with very important 
results in countries such as Italy 
where it is now possible to utilize de- 


posits hitherto unavailable. Many na- 
tional specifications have recently been 
revised in England, France, Italy and 
Spain and Switzerland, Germany and 
the United States are revising theirs, 
so that any discussion of international- 
izing the specifications would be of 
special value. Another subject to con- 
sider would be an international source 
of statistics on the cement industry. 

Where would such a congress be 
held? Different countries have good 
claims, based on different grounds—in 
quantity of production and in research 
on applications, the United States; in 
research on cement itself, undoubtedly 
Germany; England and France are the 
countries of Aspdin, inventor of Port- 
land cement, and of Vicat and Bied, 
respectively; and Portland, from which 
the cement is named, is in England. 
This question is one that would have 
to be settled at a later stage.—Cemen- 
to 2:577-9, Nov., 1930. 


New Cement Mill Begins 
Production in France 


A large new cement plant has re- 
cently been put in operation by the 
Societe des Ciments Portland Artifi- 
ciels du Cambresis near Marcoing, six 
kilometers from Cambrai in the north 
of France. Marcoing is at an inter- 
section of several principal railway 
lines, the most important being the 
line from Paris to Cambrai, and is on 
an important freight canal. The raw 
materials are limestone, chalk and 
clay. 

The construction and operation of 
the plant are shown by the reference 













































































Plan of new plant of Ciments Portland Artificiels du Cambresis. 


numbers on the diagram: 1—arrival of 
chalk from the quarry, 2—crushers, 
3—four chalk washers, 4—clay stor- 
age, 5—two clay washers, 6—clay-slip 
silos, 7—slurry mixers, 8—slurry 
tanks, 9—kiln feeds, 10—stacks, 11— 
four rotary kilns each with a capacity 
of 225 tons, 12—pulverized coal firing, 
13—coal mills, 14—coal driers, 15— 
clinker storage with traveling cranes 
and clamshells, 16—six clinker mills, 
18—twelve cement silos of 1,000 tons 
each, 19—bagging plants for railroad 
and dock loading, 20—dock.—Revue 
des Materiaux de Construction No. 252, 
pp. 355-358, Sept., 1930. 


Development of Poliet 
et Chausson Cement Co. 


The trend toward consolidation in- 
side the cement industry which has 
been going on in many of the large 
cement-producing companies in recent 
years, has led in France to formation 
of some very large companies, and 
chief among them the Poliet et Chaus- 
son firm. This company recently ac- 
quired, outright, nine additional com- 
panies into its organization. 

According to Charles Jaeger, writ- 
ing in Zement, the Etablissements 
Poliet et Chausson were founded in 
1901. The company, at that time, had 
a lime-and-gypsum factory with an 
annual output not over 100,000 tons, 
and a capital of 850,000 francs. To- 
day, it has a capitalization of 100,000,- 
000 francs; its production in 1928 was 
1,100,000 tons, in 1929 1,400,000 tons, 
and the 1930 output will probably be 
around 2,000,000 tons. 

Half of this output is Portland ce- 
ment, including the quick-hardening 
and high-strength special cement 
known as “Superciment France” which 
it has been making since 1924. Nine 
of the Poliet et Chausson plants are 
engaged in the manufacture of this 
product: Gargenville, Beaumont 
(Seine-et-Oise), Samer, Camiers (Pas- 
de-Calais), Cantin (Nord), Pagny-sur- 
Meuse (Meuse), Grande-Paroisse 
(Seine-et-Marne), Beffes (Cher), and 
Lormont (Gironde). 

Eight plants are engaged in the pro- 
duction of lime and eleven in the 
production of gypsum. The company 
has, furthermore, a_concrete-block 
plant at Paris-Oise (Seine) and four 
ceramic factories. 

The Poliet et Chausson company 
has 37 factories. By far the most im- 
portant of these is that at Gargenville 
which was put in operation in 1919 
and, today, has an annual capacity of 
300,000 tons. Next in size is the plant 
at Cantin, which has three kilns and a 
yearly production of about 200,000 
tons. The plant at Pagny-sur-Meuse 
was recently thoroughly modernized, 
increasing its capacity to 150,000 tons. 
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Recent Patents 














AMERICAN 
Crushing 

Hammer crusher. George W. Bor- 
ton, New Lisbon, N. J., assignor to 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,781,891. 

Hammer mill. Charles A. Jamison, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Penn- 
sylvania Crusher Co., New York, N. 
Y. No. 1,781,904. 

Single-roll crusher. George W. Bor- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,783,373. 

Pulverizer. Gustav H. Kaemmer- 
ling, Erie, Pa., assignor to Erie City 
Iron Works, same place. No. 1,- 
783,717. 


Excavating 


Mining machine. Louis A. Maxson, 
Claremont, N. H., assignor to Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., same place. No. 
1,781,906. 

Excavating machine. Charles B. 
King, Benjamin Jacoby, and Dwight 
B. Shelton, Marion, O., assignors to 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., same place. 
No. 1,783,293. 

Dipper-tooth. James R. Watts, 
New Castle, Del., assignor to Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, 
Ill. No. 1,783,350. 

Mining and loading machine. Ed- 
mund C. Morgan, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y. No. 1,783,443. 

Excavating, elevating, and loading 
machine. Harry K. Clemons, St. Paul, 
Minn. No. 1,783,462. 

Excavating machine. Charles C. 
Hansen, Easton, Pa., assignor to In- 
gersoll-Rand Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
No. 1,783,787. 

Excavator scoop. Robert R. Downie, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., assignor to Key- 
stone Driller Co., same place. No. 
1,783,831. 

Kilns 

Rotary cement-burning kiln. Axel 
V. Jensen, Copenhagen, Denmark, as- 
signor to F. L. Smidth & Co., New 
York, N. Y. No. 1,781,845. 

Material Handling 

Method of producing, transporting, 
and handling cementitious material. 
Ota T. & Oakley J. Graham, Rich- 
mond, Va. No. 1,783,332. 


Miscellaneous 


Automatic temperature control in 
pulverizing mills. Joe Crites and Wal- 
ter A. Koren, Evanston, IIl., assignors 
to Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,783,358. 
Mixing 

Concrete mixer. Frank D. Robbins, 
Newberg, Ore. No. 1,781,823. 

Concrete mixer and agitator. 
Charles F. Ball, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Chain Belt Co., same place. 
No. 1, 781,965. 

Loading device for concrete mixers. 
James E. Bushnell, North Plainfield, 
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N. J., assignor to Ransome Concrete 
Machinery Co., Plainfield, N. J. No. 
1,783,532. 
Screening 

Apparatus for screening, sorting, 
and handling material. Byron W. 
Pape, Salt Lake City, Utah. No. 
1,781,857. 

Vibratory screen. Frederick H. 
Haselow and Charles Redig, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. No. 1,783,617. 


FOREIGN 
Blasting 

Blasting in mines and quarries. V. 
Tschenn. British. 338,454. 

Blasting process. Curt Bunge. Ger- 
man 512,955. 

Cement 

Cements, concretes and mortars. J. 
W. Battersby. British 338,242. 

Process and apparatus for use in 
the manufacture of cement and other 
pulverulent or granular products. R. 
Pourbaix. British 338,463. 

Process for production of a water- 
proof cement or lime. Dr. Paul Mecke, 
German 512,876. 

Rotary kiln for production of fused 
cement. Arno Andreas. German 
513,409. 

Rotary kiln for fused cement pro- 
duction. Arno Andreas. German 
513,582. 

Process for burning slurries, par- 
ticularly cement slurry. Lepol, Inter- 
nationale Patentverwertungs G. m. b. 
H. and N. V. “Solopol,” Ingenieurs- 
bureau tot Exploitatie van het Sys- 
tem Polysius. German 513,584. 
Coolers 

Rotatable drums applicable for use 
in cooling materials discharged from 
rotary kilns. Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk Akt.-Ges. British 338,069. 
Concrete 

Process for producing insulating 
material of cellular concrete. Torkret- 
Gesellschaft m. b. H. German 512,- 
936. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Gyratory crushers. Nordberg Man- 
ufacturing Co. British 319,616. 

Grinding or crushing apparatus. 
H. S. Rexworthy. British 337,911. 

Crusher. John Waldemar Ericsson. 
German 512,671. 

Feeding device for hammer mills. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, at 
its actual cost, a copy of any patent 
cited here. A charge of ten cents 
per copy is made by the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C., and 
readers may procure a copy directly 
by addressing the Commissioner of 
Patents, with payment for copies 
requested. Postage stamps are not 
accepted by the Patent Office. We 
will endeavor to obtain copies of 
foreign patents for our readers but 
we cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies of 
such patents are not printed for 
distribution as liberally as are the 
American copies, nor is there a 

fixed charge per copy. 











Henry Gilman Lykken. German 513,- 
253. 


Pivoted hammer mill. Paul Le- 
grand. German 513,500. 
Tube or trommel mill. Allis-Chal- 


mers Manufacturing Co. German 


513,501. 
Drilling 

Rock drill. Brereton Roberts and 
Frederick Charles Banwell (John 


Murray). Canadian 306,412. 
Subaquatic rock drilling device. 
William D. Grant. Canadian 306,- 
467. 
Drill steel. The Holman Brothers 
Ltd. (Hugh Mitchell). Canadian 


306,577. 
Hammer drill. 
German 512,953. 
Rock drill. Hans Walser. German 
512,954. 
Drying 
Drying apparatus. 
British 337,899. 
Rotary drums for drying purposes. 
Deutsche Babcock & Wilcox Dampf- 
kessel-Werke Akt.-Ges. and A. W. 
Kramlowski. British 338,265. 
Apparatus for removing gases and 
vapors from rotary dryers. Bern- 
hard Saegebarth. German 512,708. 
Apparatus for drying fine materials 
by means of hot gases. Aktien-Sels- 
kabet Niro. German 512,795. 
Device for drying sand. 
Schneider. German 513,264. 
Rotary dryer with crushing or 
grinding device built in. Bernhard 
Saegebarth. German 513,280. 
Rotary dryer equipped with grind- 
ing elements. Soc. Anon, pour ]’Uti- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


J. N. Collins. 


Rudolf 


lisation des Combustibles. German 
513,660. 
Excavating 


Grab bucket. 
British 338,225. 

Drag scraper. 
German 513,841. 
Firing 

Apparatus for use in burning pul- 
verized fuel. Gasified Pulverized 
Fuel (G. P. F.) Ltd., H. D. Tolle- 
mache and O. Margetson. British 
338,243. 

Pulverized fuel burner systems. A. 
W. Field. British 338,362. 

Gypsum 

Producing ammonium sulphate by 
treatment with gypsum of an ammo- 
niacal solution used for the scrubbing 
of gases. Union Chimique Belge Soc. 
Anon. British 338,373. 

Treatment of gypsum and alabaster 
to give it the appearance and hardness 
of marble. F. J. G. Garner. British 
338,465. 

Kilns 

Rotary kiln feed-control system. 
Wilfred R. Bendy. Canadian 306,183. 
Material-Handling 

Aerial ropeway transporters. S. 
Voss. British 337,876. 

Mechanical dischargers for gran- 
ular and like materials. Pneumatic 


S. H. Priestman. 


Demag Akt.-Ges. 


Conveyance & Extraction (1929) Ltd., 
W. A. Smith and N. Burgess. 
338,166. 


British 
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Apparatus for lifting and dumping 
railway cars. F. G. Mitchell. Brit- 
ish 338,209. 

Belt conveyors. T. G. Nyborg and 
M. F. Higgins. British 338 289. 

Conveyors. T. Hill Engineering Co. 
(Hull) Ltd., and G. F. Hill. British 
338,377. 

Conveyors. Rock Springs Loader 
Co. British 338,467. 

Device for spreading material in 
storage piles. Mix & Genest Akt.-Ges. 
German 512,940. 

Mono-cable device. 
Ges. German 513,102. 

Apparatus for lowering or elevat- 
ing buck materials. Fritz Witte. 
German 512,942. 


J. Pohlig Akt.- 


Railway-car dumper. J. Pohlig 
Akt.-Ges. German 513,103. 

Loading device. Firma Arnold 
Bernstein. German 513,104. 


Bin installation. 
Co. Akt.-Ges. 


Adolf Bleichert & 
German 512,781. 


Device for unloading bins. Jacob 
B. Jacobsen. German 513,118. 
Bin for bulk materials. Dipl.-Ing. 


Robert Thome. German 512,994. 


Bottom-dumping bucket. Schenck 
and Liebe-Harkort Akt.-Ges. German 
513,447. 


Control for shaker-conveyor motor. 
Flottmann Akt.-Ges. German 513,- 
837. 

Automatic brake for compressed-air 
operation in connection with a rotary 
dumper. Schuechtermann & Kremer- 
Baum Akt.-Ges. fuer Aufbereitung, 
and Friedrich Dressler. German 513,- 
585. 

Mining 

Mining machines. A. Y. Hoy. Brit- 

ish 337,790. 


Means for supporting roof timbers 
in mines. J. Wheatley. British 
338,005. 


Process and means for geological 
examination for studying and explor- 
ing the subsoil. Mines Domaniales de 
Potasse d’Alsace. British 338,093. 

Arches for supporting sides and 
roofs of headings and tunnels in 


mines and like places. F. Richards. 
British 328,451. ‘ 
Mixing 


Mixing and blending systems. 
Fuller Co. British 338,123. 

Mixing and grinding or crushing 
machines. G. H. Howse and P. S. 
Howse. British 338,232. 


Mixing apparatus with helical con- 
veyors. Maschinenfabrik Augsburg- 
Nurnberg Akt.-Ges. British 338,440. 

Process and apparatus for mixing 
fluids and slurries by means of com- 
pressed air. A. Borsig G. m. b. H. 
German 513,340. 
Sacking 

Multi-wall paper bags. 


The 


J. D. Raw- 


lins and Paper Sacks, Etd. British 
338,170. 
Separating and Screening 

Apparatus for sieving, sifting, 


filtering, drying, measuring and other 
kindred purposes. 
British 337,803. 


W. D. Williams. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES, NOVEMBER 1, 1930 





Data collected by the Bureau of the Census and prepared by the Division of Building and Housing, U. S. 


Bureau of Standards. 






































Portland | Gypsum 1 orem lime Building | Crushed | Roofing 
City Cement | Plaster ete sa Sand Stone Slate 
(1,000 
(bb1.) (tons) sq. ft.) (tons) (cu. yd.) (tons) |(100sq.ft.) 
Akron, O...... . (ecu clas aioe $2.67 Le eee $18.00 $1.85 i ae 
Albany, N. Y..... ate tecata ti 2.97 $17.10 $24.75 18.00 A Se) BRR eA 
Atlanta, Ga.... ; 2.85 3.00 | ..... 17.50 3.38 fee 
Baltimore, Md... 2.53 14.50 ee 13.00 2.40 2.73 $10.00 
Birmingham, Ala 3.00 17.00 ; 19.00 2.85 2.25 en 
Buffalo, N. Y... 2.95 16.00 21.00 18.00 2.50 2.05 12.00 
6S ee 2.20 15.00 21.00 17.00 2.00 | i 
Cincinnati, O....... 2.96 ic 24.75 16.40 2.63 a a 
Cleveland, O....... 2.40 14.50 22.00 12.00 1.95 2.70 16.00 
Columbia, S.C..... 2.63 14.15 vou 13.50 2.50 2.40 11.00 
Columbus, O....... 2.70 15.00 : 14.00 epee 2.20 11.00 
Denver, Colo........ 3.20 18.00 35.00 22.00 1.25 iS i er 
Des Moines, Iowa... .. 3.08 ; aa 20.00 1.10 re. ire tee 
Detroit, Mich........ 2.60 17.60 25.00 14.80 2.23 3.00 
See 2.40 16.00 22.50 19.00 2.20 wien os 
Fairmont, W. Va.... 2.80 18.00 ae 16.00 3.15 3.50 13.00 
Grand Forks, N.D...... 2.80 16.00 25.00 on ee BM secu 
Kansas City, Mo......... 2.50 15.00 25.00 24.00 1.70 1.88 17.00 
eS 2.90 CEE ea 14.00 SAARI, (Eee ee deme 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 2.30 15.20 22.00 1.85 1.90 ; 
Louisville, Ky............. 2.52 16.00 : 15.50 2.20 2.43 18.00 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 2.25 18.00 25.00 16.00 1.50 1.30 14.00 
New Bedford, Mass...... 2.60 17.50 27.00 18.50 1.75 Si ae 
New Haven, Conn......... 2.90 aeas ae 20.00 lL. i eee 
New London, Conn.......... 2.80 18.00 25.00 26.00 1.50 2.40 a 
Paterson, N. J.... 2.40 17.50 25.00 18.00 1.50 2.10 14.00 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 2.30 18.00 Petar 15.00 1.80 2.65 10.00 
Portland, Ore.......... 2.60 18.00 30.00 23.00 US jt GRAS a eerS 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...... 2.18 ae : : 2.25 2.00 5 
Richmond, Va.............. 3.10 20.00 31.00 17.50 1.95 2.45 13.00 
Rochester, N. Y......... 3.25 17.00 22.00 20.00 i 3 2.40 12.00 
SS 2.90 16.00 25.00 20.00 1.75 1.15 base ee 
a SS eee 2.40 Ut 7 ie 18.00 1.35 1.00 13.00 
2 RS eee 2.45 18.00 18.00 Bie 23 1.75 13.00 
Oe 2.35 17.00 25.00 18.00 2.90 3.25 14.40 
San Antonio, Tex...... 2.60 ES a 20.00 2.10 2.00 
San Francisco, Cal... . 2.60 19.90 wa 22.50 1.40 1.60 16.00 
ee 2.25 16.00 25.00 20.00 ky Ce a ae ere 
Lo ee 2.80 19.00 : 20.00 er cageet Tl wa bod 
semtise, WOR... .....00-- 1.7o 20.00 35.00 22.00 St) aro ae 
Shreveport, La............ 3.20 Fe 2 ae te 2.00 4.75 15.00 
SS ge Oe : 3.00 i a ie 24.00 1.2 2. oa 
SS | 3.00 17.00 22.50 18.00 2.00 2.2 12.00 
SS) eee 3.00 je CO re 24.00 1.50 <2 rere 
Terre Haute, Ind........ 2.85 20.00 28.00 18.00 1.65 a. 14.50 
OS. ee eee 2.60 14.50 20.00 16.00 2.00 ee 
cS, | eS eee 2.40 17.50 26.00 18.00 1.50 a. 14.00 
Berens, ATI... ....... 3.07 17.10 cot 30.00 1.25 eee Ee kawes 
Washington, D.C.......... 2.55 16.00 25.00 14.00 Ayes ed, ME) so atencts 
Waterbury, Conn........... 3.00 15.00 30.00 20.00 1 ao 2.45 15.00 
Youngstown, O............. 2.60 a ren 15.00 3.40 2.50 14.00 
Separation of dry materials. I. L. to enter one pocket easily. The topics 


Bramwell and Birtley Iron Co., Ltd. 
British 338,119. 

Cleaning device for bar screens. 
The Dorr Co. (John H. Knowles). 
Canadian 306,561. 

Apparatus for sifting fine or pul- 
verulent material by means of a 
stream of air or gas. Steitz & Co. G. 
m. b. H. German 512,672. 

Slag 

Centrifugal mill for granulating 
fiuid slag. Vereinigte Stahlwerke Akt.- 
Ges. German 512,779. 





Book Reviews | 





Metallurgists and Chemists’ Hand- 
book, compiled by Donald M. Liddell; 
third edition, revised and enlarged. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York, N. Y. Price, $5. 

This valuable reference book made 
its first appearance during the World 
War. The present edition attempts to 
put in convenient form the advances 
that have been made in metallurgy and 
chemistry during the post-war years. 
Although the new book contains about 
one-third more material than did the 
original, its form is still small enough 








of the twelve main sections are mathe- 
matics, price and production statistics, 
physical constants, chemical data, 
sampling and analysis, ore dressing, 
cyanidation, fuels and _ refractories, 
mechanical engineering and construc- 
tion, general metallurgy, organic 
chemistry, and first aid. 


Standards and Specifications for 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their 
Products, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce; 
miscellaneous publication No. 110, 
April, 1930. Obtainable from Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price 
$2.75. 

The contents of this large volume 
are arranged according to a decimal 
classification of the many non-metallic 
minerals of commerce. Most readers 
of PIT AND QUARRY will find their 
chief interest in the 510-519 classifica- 
tion which fills 300 pages. Thus 511.7 
stands for rock and stone for road- 
building, 516.11 for Portland cement, 
and 517.2 for hydrated lime. For each 
commodity, many data are given, such 
as standard specifications, sampling 
and testing, basis of purchase, and in- 
spection. The book is of special value 
as an authoritative reference. 


Pit and Quarry 

















Legal Information for Operators 














Contractor Held Bound 
by Written Agreement 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time whether a contrac- 
tor is bound by an agreement to make 
a valid contract. Usually, if the par- 
ties are fully agreed, there is a bind- 
ing contract, notwithstanding the fact 
that a formal contract is to be pre- 
pared and signed; but the parties 
must be fully agreed and must intend 
the agreement to be binding. If 
though fully agreed on the terms of 
their contract, they do not intend to 
be bound until a formal contract is 
prepared, there is no contract. 

For example, in Agostini v. Con- 
solvo, 153 S. E. 676, a stone company 
wrote to a general contractor the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“We will furnish cut ready to set all 
Indiana limestone required in the erection 
of the U. S. Post Office Building, Yonkers, 
N. Y. as per plans and specifications pre- 
pared and submitted by the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., for the sum 
of Fifty-Seven Thousand dollars ($57,000) 
f. o. b. shipping point, freight allowed to 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

“We will also do all hauling, setting, 
cleaning and pointing of same for the sum 
of Twenty-Five Thousand dollars ($25,- 
000). 

“Yours very truly, 
: “CONSOLVO & OVERMYER.” 

Upon receipt of this letter the gen- 
eral contractor replied as follows by 
letter: 

“We hereby accept your estimate dated 
March 15th amounting to $25,000 to per- 
form the following work according to the 
plans and specifications in connection with 
the above named building. 

“All the necessary limestone as per plans 
and specifications will be furnished by us 
f. o. b. cars Yonkers, N. Y. and all gran- 
ite stone to be delivered at the building 
site, you are to do all the hauling of lime- 
stone, and the setting, cleaning, pointing 
and finishing complete all the lime and 
granite stone work. ; 

“As soon as the contract is awarded to 
us we will enter into contract with you in 


a more detailed form, for the prosecution 
of the work.” 


A few days later the general con- 
tractor wrote to the stone company 
the following letter: 

“We have found the union here 100 per 
cent strong and they claim that the stone 
work, just the setting, cannot be sublet un- 
less the subcontractor will perform all the 
masonry work. 

“So according to this ruling it seems 
that unless you will be interested to also 
bid on the brick work, we will have to 
have this work done by the day.” 

The stone company sued the gen- 
eral contractor for $10,000 damages 
alleging breach of the contract. The 
general contractor contended that he 
was not liable because the formal con- 
tract was not signed. Nevertheless 
the higher Court held the general con- 
tractor liable, saying: 

“Where the minds of the parties 
have met, and they are fully agreed, 
and they intend to be bound, there is 
a binding contract, even though a for- 
mal contract is later to be prepared 
and signed. ... It appears that the 
two letters certainly embraced sub- 
stantially all of the terms and condi- 
tions under which the work was to be 
done, and that there was nothing left 
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to be done except embody those terms 
and conditions in a formal contract 
which was to be prepared by Agostini 
Bros. (general contractor).” 





Must Furnish Statement 
Showing Work Paid For 


It is well settled that contractors 
should supply owners with a sworn 
statement of the names of all mate- 
rial men and subcontractors who have 
been paid, as well as those who have 
not been paid, otherwise the right to 
a mechanic’s lien may be forfeited. 

For illustration, in Frisch v. Am- 
mon, 171 N. E. 247, the higher Court 
adjudicated the commonplace state 
law which reads, as follows: 

“The original contractor shall... 
make out and give to the owner... a 
statement under oath, showing the 
name of every laborer in his employ 
who has not been paid in full and also 
showing the name of every subcon- 
tractor in his employ, and of every 
person furnishing machinery, material 
or fuel, and giving the amount, if any, 
which is due or to become due to them, 
or any of them, for work done, or ma- 
terial furnished to him.” 

A general contractor sent a state- 
ment to the owner, but failed to in- 
clude the names of material men who 
had been paid for the material fur- 
nished. In holding the lien invalid, the 
Court said: 

“It is claimed that if the material 
men were paid it is not necessary to 
list them. We construe the statute 
otherwise, and as requiring the listing 
of all persons furnishing material, 
whether paid or unpaid at the time 
of furnishing the statement.” 


* Quarry Owner Liable if 


Unsafe Tools Are Used 


Generally speaking, it is negligence 
for an employer to furnish a tool 
which is not reasonably safe to be 
used by an employee. On the other 
hand, the law is established that if an 
employee picks up a hoe, an ax, or a 
claw bar, or any other simple tool, 
and if the defects are so open and 
glaring that a reasonably prudent per- 
son would not undertake to use them, 
then the use of the tool would not be 
the exercise of ordinary care by the 
employee for his own _ protection. 
Under these latter circumstances the 
employee is not entitled to damages 
for an injury sustained. 

For illustration, in Nolen v. Halpin- 
Dwyer Co., 29 S. W. (2d) 215, it was 


_ shown that a man named Nolen was 


employed in a rock quarry. It was his 
duty to break up the rock into small 
pieces, and for this work he used a 
hammer or sledge, the head of which 
was flat or rounded on one end and 


shaped like a hatchet on the other. 
The fiat end was used for the purpose 
of breaking thin strata of rock, but 
the sharp end was used for splitting 
stone, which was too thick to be broken 
otherwise. He was an experienced 
employee and understood the use of 
the tool. 


A foreman selected a rusty tool and, 
when Nolen was using it, some rust 
and steel on the hammer flew up and 
hit him in the eye, causing severe in- 
jury. He sued the quarry owner for 
damages on the grounds that an em- 
ployer is expected by the law to sup- 
ply safe tools. However, the Court 
held the employer not liable, stating 
the following important law: 


“This failure to use ordinary care 
is negligence, and if he sues the mas- 
ter for the master’s neglect in furnish- 
ing an unsafe tool, the master may 
respond and say the tool was a simple 
device, and any ordinary person could 
have seen and known the defects 
thereof, and in using it in that condi- 
tion you have been guilty of negli- 
gence which contributed to your in- 
jury, and you cannot recover.” 


Liability for Injury in 
Going to and From Work 


As a general rule, an injury suf- 
fered by an employee in going to or 
returning from the employer’s prem- 
ises, where the work of his employ- 
ment is carried on, does not arise out 
of and in the course of his employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is inter- 
esting to know that the relation of em- 
ployer and employee continues while 
the employee is riding to and from 
his employer’s premises, in a truck 
used in connection with his employ- 
er’s work, by direction of his em- 
ployer, with his knowledge ‘and ac- 
quiescence in the continued practice, 
which was beneficial to both the em- 
ployer and employee; and an injury 
sustained while so riding arises out 
of and in the course of his employ- 
ment. 


For instance, in Alberta Contract- 
ing Corp. v. Santomassimo, 150 Atl. 
830, a workman employed in a stone 
quarry, was injured while traveling 
from his home to the quarry in a 
motor-truck used but not owned by 
his employer. In holding the latter 
liable, the Court said: 

“The undisputed evidence was that 
the decedent rode to and from his 
work in the truck by the direction of 
the ‘boss’ or foreman and continued 
to do so with the knowledge and ac- 
quiescence of his employer and in ac- 
cordance with the latter’s expectation. 
It shows that the employer arranged 
for such transportation of the dece- 
dent to and from his work for the 
benefit of both.” 
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Insurance Problems Discussed 











Reviewing 1930 From an 
Insurance Man’s Angle 


Nineteen hundred and thirty—What 
a year! 

That about sums up everybody’s 
opinion of the twelve months just 
closed. It has been a year of painful 
readjustment to hard work after an 
artificial period of easy money. 

The year has treated the insurance 
companies just like every other busi- 
ness, except that, in a few ways, things 
have not been so bad. 

Insurance companies have suffered 
most on the purely financial side. 
Their assets (bonds and investment 
stocks) have shrunk, although the 
shrinkage has been checked by the fact 
that the finance committees of these 
companies include mostly experienced 
and conservative bankers. The ef- 
fect of the shrinkage has been only to 
cut profits, for the situation has not 
been acute enough to threaten the 
solvency of many. 

The loss record for 1930 has been 
better than might have been expected. 
In the first place, there has been no 
major catastrophe—no conflagration 
or tornado has swept through any 
city. In the second place, the year has 
been surprisingly free from “moral 
hazard.” When times are bad, the 
underwriters always look for an in- 
crease in fire among unprofitable busi- 
nesses. This is called the moral 
hazard, and includes not only incen- 
diary fires but, even more, the many 
fires due to carelessness which so 
often accompanies business stagna- 
tion. But, fortunately, the number 
of fires attributed to poor business is 
small. 

Losses have been bad, however, in 
the fields of robbery and embezzle- 
ment. Until this year one could sum- 
marize the public attitude toward rob- 
bery insurance about as follows: Prop- 
erty owners in the cities thought the 
rates were too high and those in the 
country felt that the less-populated 
districts were free from danger. All 
this has changed. Robberies in the 
cities occur daily, and city gangs are 
swooping out to hold up pay-rolls two 
hundred miles from the metropolis in 
which they live. This has been 
brought about by the availability of 
the automobile for both speed and dis- 
tance, and by the corruption of city 
police departments. It has been ag- 
gravated this winter by the large 
amount of unemployment. Only a 
prophet could venture to say when 
things may get better. 

The increase in fidelity losses is sad- 
dening, because it means generally 
that old and trusted employees have 
lost their judgment and taken money. 
The immediate reason for taking the 
firm’s money varies from horse racing 
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to family sickness. The erring em- 
ployee invariably thinks he is just 
“borrowing” the money and will re- 
place it before he gets caught. It has 
reached a point where a man’s past 
good record is not a complete guaran- 
tee that he will follow the tedious path 
of scrupulous honesty, and firms are 
rapidly seeing the present advantage 
of putting even old employees under 
bond. 

The past year has been distinctly a 
“buyers’ market” in fire insurance, but 
for different reasons from those that 
would cause such a situation in indus- 
try. The price of insurance should 
never be marked down on individual 
items as merchandise may be, because 
insurance rates are merely a measure 
of the relative fire hazard of different 
properties and any arbitrary marking 
down of one rate would be discrimi- 
natory. The causes of this general 
rate reduction are two. In the first 
place the insurance companies have 
recently completed a statistical study 
which showed that some classes of in- 
dustry are not, in fact, as hazardous 
as we had thought them. Reductions 
of this sort have been greatest in the 
Middle-west. The second cause is the 
fact that, during the years of the 
“bull” stock market, many more insur- 
ance companies were formed than are 
needed. The competition for business 
is terrific now. It will doubtless end 
by many of the new corporations be- 
ing merged with bigger competitors 
but, temporarily, most people are buy- 
ing their fire insurance at less than 
cost. 

Contract bonds (surety bonds) are a 
subject of constant interest. You have 
to furnish one on every public job and 
on an increasing number of private 
jobs. Many producers and contractors 
look on them as an inevitable graft— 
an extra that cuts down the net profit. 
Frequently the man furnishing a bond 
places it with a broker or company 
that can return some business favor, 
whereas he should always choose a 
bonding company that will be friendly. 
It is easily possible to have a bond 
called upon because of a strike or other 
contingency beyond one’s control and 
that may put a man in the hands of 
his surety. 

There is considerable sentiment 
among insurance men to reduce the 
present rates on contract bonds. Two 
or three minor companies are doing 
it. The bigger companies are divided 
in their opinion as to whether the loss 
experience would justify a lower rate, 
and it is still too soon to predict the 
outcome of this agitation. The main 
subject of discussion is the construc- 
tion or supply bond which calls for a 
premium of one and one-half per cent 
of the contract price and which may 
soon be reduced to one per cent. 

Large property owners have been 


granted a new privilege this year in 
the buying of fire insurance. If a cor- 
poration has several plants, however 
small each unit may be, it can get a 
general cover insurance contract—a 
master policy covering all of the 
plants at a single low rate. 

Automobile insurance has been con- 
siderably changed during the year. 
The changes are all in the direction of 
more liberal policy terms and lower 
rates. The rates for collision coverage 
have been made more flexible, and pro- 
vision has been made for insuring the 
towing charges in case of mechanical 
breakdown. The most logical of all 
the changes has been the development 
of a new contract for fire and theft in- 
surance which reduces the limit of cov- 
erage two or two and one-half per cent 
a month (which is about the average 
depreciation on an automobile) and 
cuts the basic rates by ten per cent. 

One of the most interesting angles 
to the historical study of insurance is 
the efforts of state legislatures to curb 
automobile accidents. Everyone agrees 
that victims of motor accidents should 
be indemnified for their injuries and it 
is proper for the states to see that this 
indemnity is guaranteed. Legislatures 
have followed three different courses 
to accomplish the same purpose. The 
most effective work is in the field of 
accident prevention. The past year 
has seen many laws introduced requir- 
ing more rigid qualifications for driv- 
ers and the cancellation of licenses in 
case of chargeable accidents. The next 
best step has been taken by those 
states which require a motorist to be 
financially solvent, permitting him to 
choose for himself between insurance 
or possessing sufficient assets to meet 
damage claims out of his own pocket. 
The most attention, however, is 
focused on Massachusetts, which fol- 
lows the third course and requires 
every motorist to carry liability insur- 
ance. The past year has shown an un- 
satisfactory record in Massachusetts. 
Insurance will not prevent accidents, 
and the rates to be charged have be- 
come a political football with nobody 
satisfied. 





Fuller Lehigh Plant Is 
Moved to Barberton, O. 


According to a recent announcement, 
the Fuller Lehigh Co., a subsidiary of 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co., will move 
its manufacturing operations and ex- 
ecutive offices from Fullerton, Pa. The 
change is expected to take place within 
the next few months. The manufac- 
turing operations of the Fuller Lehigh 
Co. are to be consolidated with those 
of The Babcock & Wilcox Co. at its 
Barberton, O., plant. The executive 
offices will be located at 85 Liberty 
Street, New York. 
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: New Machinery and Supplies in 1930 








New Dredge Hoist Uses 
Four Operating Drums 


A new dredge hoist was introduced 
during the year by Street Bros. Ma- 
chine Works, Chattanooga, and is il- 
lustrated here. Note its structural- 
steel frame, electric welded, and 
riveted; four drums, each equipped 
with ratchet and pawls, operated by 

















The new dredge hoist. 


four levers in bank; drum gears of 
steel with machine-cut teeth; roller 
bearings, frictions and thrust; all 
parts lubricated through Alemite fit- 
tings. 

The hoist is so designed that it can 
be made with any number of drums 
desired by purchaser. 


Shovel Maker Announces 
New 34-Cu. Yd. Machine 


One of the pioneer manufacturers of 
full-revolving, fully-convertible, 42-cu. 
yd. gasoline-engine-powered shovels, 
announced a new full revolving %-cu. 
yd. machine during 1930. Speeder 
Machinery Corp. of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
the manufacturer, states that this ma- 
chine incorporates all of the features 
of its ‘2-cu. yd. shovel and, in addi- 
tion, other features so necessary to 
high-speed traveling and operating 
conditions. 


With a 14-ft. boom and 10-ft. dipper 
sticks as standard equipment, this unit 
employs a 41-hp., 4-cylinder motor. 
The shovel boom may be removed and 
either a 22-ft., 24-ft., or 26-ft. boom 
for crane or dragline operation may 
be attached. Either a pull shovel or 
a skimmer scoop may also be used. 
Other specifications of this new unit 
follow: 


Electric lights and starter as stand- 
ard equipment; optional two- or four- 
speed transmission; fully enclosed cab; 
Speeder patented cable crowd; five 
complete swing revolutions per min- 
ute; fourteen-inch tread shoe; very 
short tail swing; interchangeable 
truck mounting; overall width, 7 ft.; 
weight, 10 tons; all gears enclosed and 
running in grease. 

The Speeder Corp. is now in full 
production on this new model. This 
gives the firm a range of sizes com- 
prising machines of %s-, %2-, and 144- 
cu. yd. capacity. 


Introduces New Line of 
Gas, Electric Hoists 


A new line of gasoline- or electric- 
powered hoists in seven sizes, ranging 
from 2-hp. to 27-hp. were announced 
this year by the Dake Engine Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. Following the 
usual Dake design, the side frames 
which support the shaft bearings and 
the base are made in one piece. In the 
five sizes up to 20-hp., the frame is 
made entirely of steel, electric-arc 
welded. The steel channels, which are 
the side members of the base, serve as 
skids and are drilled for holding-down 
bolts and anchor chains. The cross 
members of the frames are angles and 
tubes. The hoisting drums with ratch- 
ets and brake drums are also of one 
piece electric-arc-welded steel construc- 
tion. 

















The ¥-cu. yd. shovel in operation. 


December 31, 1930 








Bronze-bushed cams running on the 
drum shaft engage the friction clutch 
and two ball thrust bearings minimize 
the operating lever pull. 

The brakes are of the band type 
with one fixed end, the bands being 
made in two parts and fastened to- 





Double-drum hoist with all-steel frame. 


gether with an adjusting bolt conven- 
iently placed on the top of the drum. 
They are operated by a rocker and 
lever, so that the brakes are smooth, 
positive and applied with a light pedal 
force. 





Changes Screen Design 
to Insure Longer Life 


The Allis-Chalmers vibrating screen 
was offered to the industry in the early 
part of 1930 and fifty-one were sold in 
the past year for screening a wide 
range of material, according to the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

During the year there have been sev- 
eral changes in the construction of the 
screens. The principal ones consist of 
additional clearance between the decks 
on multiple-deck screens, and improved 
lubrication and dust seals on the 
eccentric-shaft bearings. The bear- 
ings are now arranged so that they can 
be flushed out. These improvements 
will increase the life of the roiler bear- 
ings and are a desirable feature where 
the screens are operating on abrasive 
material. 

Suspension of the screens by cables 
and springs has been adopted as stand- 
ard. This method of installation has 
been very successful as it has im- 
proved the mechanical operation of the 
screens and eliminates all secondary 
vibration from the supporting struc- 
ture. 

In June of this year, two Allis- 
Chalmers No. 944 840 Compeb mills 
for clinker grinding were placed in 
operation at the Prospect Hill plant of 
the Missouri Portland Cement Co. near 
St. Louis. These mills were designed 
to grind 175 bbl. of kiln-run clinker 
per hour to 92 per cent. minus-200 
mesh. Their subsequent performance 
shows that the mills are now produc- 
ing 200 bbl. per hr. 92 per cent. minus- 
200 mesh with kiln-run clinker feed. 
The average temperature of the clinker 
fed to the mills is 235 deg. F., and the 
temperature of the discharged cement 
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Compartment mill ready for shipment to Missouri Portland Cement Co. plant at St. Louis. 


is 242 deg. F. This small increase in 
temperature is the result of the aerat- 
ing effect of the air separators. Experi- 
ments have shown that, with clinker 
at 90 deg. F., the temperature rise is 
about 106 deg. The mills are each 
driven with 1,000-hp. Hytork synchro- 
nous motors with 10 per cent con- 
tinuous overload rating. 

Recently the Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co. purchased a No. 9% 835 mill 
to grind raw materials, using the dry 
process, for its Sugar Creek plant near 
Kansas City. 

The sale of Allis-Chalmers New- 
house crushers held up very well for 
1930 as more machines were sold than 
in 1929. The 5-in. size has been built 
and shop tests indicate it will be a very 
desirable machine for small plants and 
for handling rejections. 

There have been few changes in the 
design of the Newhouse crusher in the 
past year. The principal change was 
the adoption of the ball-and-socket 
suspension for all sizes. This suspen- 
sion permits the changing of eccentric 
throws for different crusher settings 
without changing the spider bushing. 


Flexible-Teeth Feature 
New Type Roll Crusher 


A slow-speed crusher of the single- 
roll type with flexible teeth was placed 
on the market early in the autumn of 
1930 by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. The crusher, 
known as the Flextooth, was designed 
especially for reducing coal and sim- 
ilar materials to uniform sizes, smaller 
than can readily be produced by the 
ordinary roll crusher. 

The machine is of heavy, rugged 
construction. A large flywheel pulley 
furnishes suitable belt drive direct to 
the motor pulley. The steel teeth, 
which are renewable, form the out- 
standing feature. As the illustration 
shows, they are kept in their outward 
position by centrifugal force and are 
so designed that this outward position 
is maintained at a very slow speed. 
When coming in contact with tramp 
iron or other hard material, the teeth 
are free to swing back, allowing the 
points of the teeth to disappear back 
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of the outer face of the roll. This fea- 
ture protects against breakage caused 
by foreign material getting into the 
material about to be crushed. 





4 














Sectional view of roll crusher with flexible teeth. 


Hinged breaker plates allow easy 
access to all working parts and the 
large screening area assures a large 
capacity of uniform product. 





Three Vibrating-Screen 
Units Added This Year 
The Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 
of Racine, Wis., added three new units 
to its line of vibrating screens during 
1930. Two new double-deck screen 
units—42 in. by 72 in. and 42 in. by 
96 in. were marketed. These units are 
known as Type “M” double-deck 
screens. 

Another addition to the line was a 
small single-plane Type “C” screen, 
36 in. by 58 in., designed especially 
for use on portable conveyors and 
loaders. The weight of this small 
screen is but 470 lb., but little more 
than that of the average plain gravity 
screen commonly used on such por- 
table equipment. It is claimed that 
it is exceptionally rugged and com- 
pact in construction, tough pressed 
steel being used throughout, and that 
it is practically indestructible. 

Quite a number of these new double 
deck and _ portable conveyor-type 
screens have been installed during the 
past year, and performance figures 
are available to all interested. Com- 
plete descriptive literature may be had 
by writing the company at Racine, 
Wis. 





Battery of Twelve Screens 
Prepares Seven Products 


Notable among the Traylor Vibrator 
installations made during the year 
1930 is one battery of twelve single- 
deck screens. The total aggregate fed 
to these screens averages 400 tons per 
hr., and peak loads run up to 600 tons 
per hr. The stone contains a small 
amount of clay, which is removed by 
washing the material as it travels over 
the screens. Each screen has two 
spray pipes and the total water fed to 
the battery of screens is 5,000 gal. per 
min. 

The twelve screens are operated 
from one motor-generator set. The 
operator controls the vibration of 
each machine from the central control 
board. The operator not only controls 











This battery of 12 vibrating screens prepares several grades of washed sand and gravel. 
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the amplitude of vibration of each 
screen, but he may vary the vibration 
of the twelve screens by twisting the 
main rheostat. The electric vibration 
transmitted to each screen is 3,600 pul- 
sations each minute. It requires but 
9 hp. to operate this battery of screens 
under maximum load. 

Each bank of six screens takes its 
feed by dividing equally the discharge 
from a 60-in. belt conveyor. The two 
head screens of each bank of screens 
are designated as type FB4, and the 
remaining ten screens are designated 
as FB2. All screens are equipped with 
undersize pans and the undersize stone 
passes directly to the next screen, 
while the oversize stone is gathered in 
the V-shaped box and is piped to bins. 

The finished sizes are: plus 2-in.; 
2-in. to 14%4-in.; 114-in. to 1-in.; 1-in. 
to %-in.; %-in. to %-in.; %-in. to 
14-in.; and minus %-in. 


Tractor-Powered Shovel 
Has Improved Features 


A new tractor-powered shovel was 
developed in 1930 by the Michigan 
Power Shovel Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., which embodies several out- 
standing features in this class of 
equipment. 

In an effort to ease the work of the 
operator a new clutch mechanism with 
hydraulic control was designed, result- 
ing in finger-tip manipulation. The 
new clutch will greatly increase speed 
of operation, as well as the operator’s 
efficiency. It will be adaptable to 
other types of machinery. 

Another outstanding improvement is 
the full swinging feature. The turn- 
table mechanism, with the boom and 
dipper, is full revolving, but the trac- 
tor power plant remains stationary. 
This arrangement increases efficiency 
inasmuch as the weight of the power 
unit is not moved with each operation. 

The operating width of the: new 
shovel is considerably less, permitting 
narrower cuts than did the old-type 
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machine with the swinging power 
plant. 

Steering has been greatly simplified 
in the new machine with the use of 
two hydraulically-operated clutches 
mounted on the rear axle shafts of the 
tractor. The pressure control is fur- 
nished by a small gear pump driven 
from the tractor fan belt. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible to drive 
the machine independently of the turn- 
table mechanism. 

A %-cu. yd. dipper is standard 
equipment, with a nominal capacity of 
5 dips per min.. Attachments such as 
cranes, clamshell buckets, and trench 
hoes can be used.- The unit is designed 
to accommodate any standard make of 
tractor power plant. 


Link-Belt Developments 
of Past Year Reviewed 


Link-Belt Co. made a large number 
of new developments in 1930. 

In addition to the many new prod- 
ucts, there have been many major de- 
velopments in engineering, and design- 
ing of various types of equipment for 
specific installations. 

A full-bucket-control type loader 
for skip hoists was added to the Link- 
Belt line of skip-hoist loaders. This 
new loader has a simple attachment, 
consisting of a swinging plate so ar- 
ranged that, unless material is flowing 
through the chute in sufficient depth 
to maintain electrical contact, the skip 
hoist will not operate. In other words, 
there has to be sufficient material in 
the hopper to fill the bucket. 

Pursuant to the plan for standard- 
izing various driving mediums, H. 
W. Caldwell & Son Co. (subsidiary 
plant of Link-Belt Co.), developed two 
compact drives for screw conveyors. 

Hyper chain, a new steel drive chain 
of unusual strength and durability, 
was introduced by Link-Belt in April. 
It is made from alloy steel, heat 
treated and uses a new type pin and 
cotter. Made to meet fine tolerance 











View of tractor-powered shovel in digging position. 


December 31, 1930 


Tooth formation of chain on minimum diameter 
of variable-speed gear. 


requirements in production, this chain 
has an ultimate strength of 75,000 lb. 
for the Hyper SS-40, and 150,000 lb. 
ultimate strength for Hyper SS-124 
chain. It was developed to meet a 
growing need for a more durable chain 
for heavy positive power transmission. 

One of Link-Belt’s important trans- 
mission developments of 1930 was an 
anti-friction, ball-and-socket pillow 
block, designed to fit any commercial 
grade of shafting. These pillow 
blocks are dust tight and pressure 
lubricated. They are carried in stock 
at strategic points throughout the 
country. 

One cf Link-Belt’s most important 
announcements in many years was in 
June when it presented Promal, a new 
line of cast chains showing remark- 
able strength and durability in com- 
parison with malleable chains. 

The all-metal P.I.V. gear (positive, 
infinitely variable) was one of the ma- 
jor developments of the year. This 
product is an addition to the Link-Belt 
line of positive drives and is designed 
in 5 sizes, from 1- to 10-hp. capacity, 
providing speed ratios up to a maxi- 
mum of 6 to 1. 


Three Truck Models to 
Be Displayed at Show 


Three trucks will be exhibited by 
The White Co. at the annual conven- 
tion and road show of the American 
Road Builders’ Assn. to be held in St. 
Louis, January 12-16. 

White Model 64 is a six-cylinder 
chassis of 157-in. wheelbase, for 
heavy-duty dump trucks and for trac- 
tor-trailer operations. This is an ex- 
tremely powerful heavy-duty chassis 
with a 100-hp. engine of the six- 
cylinder overhead-valve type with 
seven-bearing crankshaft. A _ four- 
speed heavy-duty-type White-designed 
transmission with White clutch gives 
added pulling ability in soft ground and 
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Model 63 dump truck and trailers loaded with crushed stone. 


in excavations where heavy loads and 
steep grades make severe operating 
conditions. An auxiliary transmission 
can be furnished for the operation of 
winches and pumps. 

White Model 63 with Wood hoist 
and dump body has two swinging par- 
titions to carry dry batches. This 
chassis is of particular interest to road 
contractors, gravel and crushed-stone 
producers and to the building-mate- 
rials trade. The Model 63 is powered 
with a _ six-cylinder, overhead-valve, 
seven-bearing-crankshaft engine. A 
range of five ratios is available to 
meet any type of hauling requirement. 

White Model 212 will be equipped 
with a No. 2 Heil hoist and a 2-cu. yd. 
dump body. This model is a four- 
cylinder chassis. 


Patents New Machinery 
to Weave Diamond Mesh 


The Gehret Co. Inc. of Bridgeport, 
Pa., during the year 1930 patented ma- 
chines for weaving diamond-mesh 
cloth entirely in any size mesh from 
3g-in. to 12 in. and all gauges of wire 
from No. 16 to %-in. rods. The Com- 
pany is now producing diamond mesh 
in sizes which have never been woven 
before in the history of the trade. 

Diamond mesh is said to be far su- 
perior to square mesh on account of 
its strength. 


Electric-Lighting Plant 
Allows Night Operation 


Twenty-four hour’ operation of 
equipment used by quarries and other 
industries engaged in outdoor work is 
made possible by a sturdy, self-con- 
tained Kohler electric plant which will 
be displayed in the Kohler of Kohler 
exhibit at the twenty-eighth annual 
road show of the American Road 
Builders’ Assn., January 12 to 16, in 
St. Louis. 

This plant, model EH 1% kw. 110 
volt d.c., is adapted especially for 
mounting on excavators, draglines, 
dredges, and other construction equip- 
ment. The unit is compact, measur- 
ing only 16 in. by 37 in. by 35 in. A 
strong sheet-metal housing protects 
its smooth-running four-cylinder en- 
gine and direct-connected generator 
from the elements and encloses a 
7-gallon gasoline tank. All controls 
are on the outside of the hood. 
Neither vibration nor a sudden jolt 
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affects the action of a Kohler electric 
plant. It can be transported on skids, 
wagons or trucks over rough, roadless 
country without damage, making it 
especially adaptable to the needs of 
road builders. 


Besides furnishing current for flood- 
lighting, which illuminates the entire 
working area,-Kohler plants operate 
such power equipments as motors, 








Exhibits Weigh Batcher 

















Phantom view of electric plant. 


pumps, air compressors, lathes, drills 
and saws. Three different models, one 
a cut-away type, will be exhibited at 
the 1931 Road Show. 


Line at 1931 Road Show 


A new multiple material weigh 
batcher designed for concrete mixing 
plants will be exhibited by the C. S. 
Johnson Co., of Champaign, IIl., in 
Space No. 24 in the Arena at the Road 








The automatic scale batcher. 


Show in St. Louis next month. The 
batcher is constructed to handle three 
aggregates and is divided into three 
compartments, the weight of each com- 
partment being controlled by a sep- 
arate beam which eliminates any ad- 
justment after the beams are once set. 

The exhibit will also include the im- 
proved bantam weigh batcher, a new 
bulk-cement-handling cart, and stand- 
ard single-material weigh batchers for 
sand and stone. 

C. S. Johnson, J. C. McLean and K. 
H. Melzer will represent the company 
at the show. 


New Design in Concrete 
Carriers Is Developed 


In order to provide a carrier for 
ready-mixed concrete which can also 
be used for mixing enroute, and which 
will at the same time be free from 
vanes, fins or other internal obstruc- 
tions to be caked with concrete, Port- 
land Concrete Machines Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., introduced the Portland truck 
mixer, as shown herewith, during the 
year 1930. The unit is separately 
powered by a 712-12-hp., 4-cylinder Le- 
Roi engine, making it independent of 
the truck’s power take-off and avoid- 

















A new truck-mounted concrete mixer. 
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This 
also simplifies mounting, which can be 
made on any standard 5-ton chassis. 
The unique shape, with offset hexag- 


ing drains on the truck motor. 


onal heads and triangular panels 
sloping alternately forward and back, 
keeps the contents thoroughly mixed, 
and retains plasticity and workability 
of the concrete for more than 3 hours. 
The loading and discharge openings 
are unusually large and easily oper- 
ated, and the outward flow of concrete 
can be controlled very quickly and ac- 
curately by toggle-operated butterfly 
doors. The unit is equipped with a 
stub chute discharging up to 43 in. 
above grade, and also a one-piece, 8- 
ft. swiveling extension chute. 

When desired, a flanged, removable 
top section is provided so that the 
drum can be used as an ordinary dump 
body as well as a concrete carrier and 
mixer. This will appeal to those who 
have part-time needs for both kinds of 
bodies, but dislike tying up truck in- 
vestment which is not fully used. 

The 3-cu. yd. size is now available, 
and the 5-cu. yd. model is forthcom- 
ing. The design has aimed at economy 
both in weight and cost. 





Maker of Motor Trucks 
Enters Low-Priced Field 


A newcomer in the 1- to 1%-ton field 
was announced by the Federal Motor 
Truck Co. of Detroit during the sum- 
mer of 1930. This was designated as 
Model D, a 4-cylinder truck that com- 
bines speed, appearance and economy 
with low cost. 

The all-truck construction and mod- 
ern design of Model D makes it a very 
practical unit for 1- to 14-ton trans- 
portation. It is claimed that this 
model successfully combines the essen- 
tials of light, fast transportation with 
the endurance qualities of the heavy- 
duty models. , 

Model D is powered by a capable 
4-cylinder L-head engine developing 
4742 horsepower at 2,500 r.p.m., a 
power-plant which is said to introduce 
a new idea of smoothness in 4-cylinder 
performance. It has an unusually 
heavy, heat-treated crankcase and 
large rugged bearings. Front-end 
drive is by silent chain; cooling is by a 
centrifugal water pump located at the 
side of the cylinder block. Force-feed 
oiling supplies adequate lubrication to 


all working parts. The engine is 
equipped with governor, air cleaner, 
oil filter, gasoline strainer and me- 
chanical fuel pump. 

The new Federal has a 4-speed 
transmission, providing a wide range 
of power and speed. The rear axle isa 
full floating type, which is particularly 
designed to meet present-day operat- 
ing conditions and adapted to the use 
of dual- as well as single-wheel equip- 
ment. The single dry-plate 10-in. 
heavy-duty truck clutch has an extra 
wide face. Four-wheel, internal-ex- 
panding, fully-enclosed hydraulic 
brakes are 15-in. in diameter by 2-in. 
wide. The frame is the pressed-steel 
channel type, 6 in. deep by % in. thick, 
adequately reinforced by five heavy 
cross members. Springs are long and 
flexible, providing easy riding under 
varied conditions. 

The Model D is low-hung and com- 
bines good looks with an appearance 
of sturdiness and all-around capability. 
It exemplifies the modern trend toward 
distinctiveness in design. The front 
view is enhanced by the high, chro- 
mium-plated radiator, the large head- 
lamps supported by atie-bar connecting 
the two front fenders, and the heavy 
channel steel bumper supported by 
brackets built integral with the chassis 
frame. The shapely cowl and louvres 
and the colorful finish impart a def- 
inite touch of style to the entire unit. 





Drill for Granite Cuts 
Core 50 In. in Diameter 


Of the new machines developed by 
Patch-Wegner Co., Inc., Rutland, Vt., 
in 1930, one is of particular interest to 
the readers of PIT AND QuaRRy. It 
is a core drill for quarrying granite 
by drilling holes in the granite bed. 
The driving mechanism of this ma- 
chine is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The bit is 52 in. diameter 
by 7 ft. high, made in the form of a 
cylinder. The core of granite pro- 
duced by the bit is approximately 50 
in. in diameter by a length of 4 to 6 
ft. depending on the length of the bit. 
This machine has been placed in oper- 
ation and has shown a capacity much 
greater than first anticipated. The 
52 in. diameter bit will sink into the 
granite in the quarry where this core 
drill is being operated at a rate of 9 
to 12 in. per hour, and the cost of oper- 
ation is low. 























The 1- to 1¥2-ton truck chassis. 


December 31, 1930 

















Huge core drill for granite deposits. 


With this core drill it is possible to 
start the bed or sheet without blast- 
ing or any other method of channeling 
which wastes the stone. The machine 
is mounted on a track and drills a se- 
ries of 52-in.-diameter holes approxi- 
mately a foot apart. The machine 
will drill to a depth of 30 ft. so it is 
possible to open up a deep channel of 
sufficient width for satisfactory quar- 
rying operation. 

In addition to the low cost of opera- 
tion, this core drill has another eco- 
nomic feature. As the cores are 50 
in. in diameter the stock can be utilized 
in a great many ways, and thereby be- 
comes an asset instead of a liability. 





Offers New Excavators 
to Industry This Year 


“To stand still is to go backwards.” 
This is more true today in the present 
period of business inactivity than it is 
at times when business is progressing 
at a faster rate. In these days of an 
ever increasing use of machinery, 
“normal progress” is no _ progress. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. of South Milwaukee, 
Wis., points out the following new 
products offered during 1930 to the 
excavating industry. 

The new 52-B 24-cu. yd. Diesel is 
said to combine high speed of opera- 
tion and the economy of Diesel fuel 
with several features new on this size 
of machine. These features include a 


slow-speed, six-cylinder Diesel engine, 
arrangement for shipping on a flat 
car without dismantling, independent 
swing and propel, oversize crawler 
mounting for dragline work; steering 
from the operator’s position, all high- 
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The 52-B Diesel-operated machine working as a drag-line. 


speed shafts mounted on ball or roller 
bearings. 

The 1035 gasoline clamshell, con- 
vertible to shovel, dragline or crane, 
is a machine combining such modern 
features as the mounting of all con- 
tinuously running shafts on ball bear- 
ings and completely inclosed engine 
transmission, with such unique fea- 
tures as the new swing and propel re- 
versing unit. This unit, with all shafts 
mounted on ball bearings, is mounted 
in one single heavy casting and com- 
pletely inclosed. 

The 1025, a new %-cu. yd. shovel, 
crane, clamshell and dragline, includes 
all the modern features found in the 
1035 mentioned above. 

The 42-B, a 1%4-cu. yd. steam shovel, 
combines strength for the heaviest 
kind of digging with the speed of a 
much smaller machine. 

The 170-B brings to the quarry and 
mine operator the output capacity of 
the 5-cu. yd. shovel coupled with all 
the rugged strength of the old railroad 
shovel and the many advantages of the 
full revolving shovel. It is a larger 
companion to the 120-B shovel known 
to quarry and mine operators the 
world over. 

A 200-ton railway crane lifts a 
maximum load of 200 tons at a 17%- 
ft. radius. Its most interesting fea- 
tures are low center of gravity per- 
mitting high-speed transportation, 
very strong construction, an unusual 
degree of accessibility and great clear- 
ance for lifting bulky objects. 





New Vibrating Screen 
Hangs from Cam Roller 


For years the Williams Patent 
Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has specialized entirely in crush- 
ing and grinding machinery and has 
seldom departed from that field. How- 
ever, the work of its new Kam-Tap vi- 
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brating screen has been so impressive 
during its months of development and 
use that the firm felt amply justified 
in adding it to its line in 1930. 

This new screen has many uses in 
the quarry industries. It can be used 
as a single-deck scalper or, in the 
three-deck type, can be employed as 
the main separating unit. In the latter 
work the Kam-Tap will make accurate 
separation and will deliver unusually 
clean binder rock free from fines. In 
screening silica sand, asphalt filler, 
tale and for other fine work the Kam- 
Tap is said to have no equal. Gravel 
producers can use the screen to ad- 
vantage for removing oversize gravel 
and for intermediate separations of 
sized gravel. 

As will be noted in the illustration, 
the entire screen frame hangs from 











New vibrating screen particularly adapted to sizing fine materials. 
right—Details of the vibrating mechanism. 

















the cam roller which, as it rides over 
the cam points at high speed, causes 
the vibration and the motion which 
shakes out the fines and keeps oversize 
material from blocking the screen 
openings. Cams with 4 to 8 points are 
available and are interchangeable and 
by increasing or decreasing the num- 
ber of cam points and by regulation of 
the cam-shaft speed, vibration is ad- 
justed as regards vibrations per min- 
ute, range of rise and fall, and violence 
or speed with which the screen is 
raised and lowered. Cams operate in 
an oil bath and have a long life as the 
cam roller passes over the cam points 
with a rolling rather than rubbing 
motion. 

The screens are built in ten popular 
sizes and with one, two or three decks. 





Easy Handling Features 
Bull-Scoop and Scraper 


The LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., introduced this year 
and is now manufacturing a new bull- 
scoop for use on the Caterpillar 10 
tractors. The manufacturers state 
that this tool is particularly adapted 
for use on short hauls where speed of 
operation is desired. The scoop will 
carry approximately %4-cu. yd. heaped 
measure, and is equipped with four 
wedge-like teeth so arranged as to 
spread material up into the scoop. 

The bull-scoop will easily dig into 
frozen ground, 
stubborn sod, 
and surfaces of 
similar nature, 
and the dumping 
unit as well as 
the bulldozer 
blade onthe 
front are so bal- 
ia GHHN anced as to en- 
cam sear able the ma- 

chine to work al- 
most entirely 
automatically. 

The bulldozer 
blade is quickly 
dismantled by 
pulling a rod 
and removing 
two bolts, and 
the scoop can 
also be quickly 
removed to 
make the draw- 
bar accessible 
for immediate 
use. 

This equip- 
ment is simple 
to handle and 
the depth with 
which the scoop 
will dig is regu- 
lated by the 
tractor driver 
from his seat. 

Another addi- 
tion to the La- 
Plant- Choate 
line was the hy- 
draulic roll-over 
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scraper, a piece of equipment which 
gives the operator rapid and easy con- 
trol, either in regulating the depth of 
cuts taken, or in leveling the dirt when 
dumping. Dirt may be either leveled 
when dumping, or may be dumped in 
heaps. 

The control is a hand lever mounted 
on the tractor. This hand lever con- 
trols the hydraulic valve. Forward 
movement of the lever makes the 
Scraper dig in, in back position of the 
lever, the scraper pulls out and, if left 
in back position, the scraper rolls on 
back to carrying position. In center 
position the hand lever holds the 
scraper in any desired position. 


Presents New Crushers 
and Vibrating Screens 


The Kennedy-Van Saun Co., owner 
and inventor of the well-known ball- 
bearing gearless gyratory crusher for 
primary and secondary work, placed 
upon the market during the past year 
a crusher that is equipped with spring 
release for letting metallic substance 
through the secondary machine. This 
is accomplished by suspending the 
head and shaft on a nest of springs 
set by hydraulic pressure and held to- 
gether by bolts so that these springs 
are always positioning the head and 
shaft for the hardest rock. 

This crusher may be driven by a 
quarter-turn belt from a standard mo- 
tor, or a straight belt from a vertical 
motor, or it may be equipped with the 
synchronous motor built in the pulley. 
This motor has formerly been built 
with a 75-per cent starting torque and 
a 150-per cent pull-out torque. This 
did not enable the starting of the 
crusher when the opening between the 
head and concaves was full of rock 
or ore. The company, however, has 
developed a synchronous motor having 
a 200-per cent starting torque and a 
250-per cent pull-out torque. This 
enables the 
starting of the 
motor - driven 
synchronous 
crusher in either 
the standard or 
secondary 
crusher when 
the opening be- 
tween the head 
and concave is 
full of stone. 
This was tested 
out recently by 
the Shawinigan 
Engineering Co. 
at their plant at 
Rapide Blanc, 
Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, 
starting two 14- 
in. crushers on 
basalt. Each of 
these crushers 
was equipped 
with a syn- 
chronous motor 
built in the pul- 
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ley, the stator being the inside of the 
motor and the rotor being the outside 
part of the motor. 

These crushers were tested under 
three conditions of load: one-third full, 
two-thirds full, and full. In each test, 
the two crushers were started simul- 
taneously and without throwing any 
disturbance on the power line because 
of the low inrush of current due to the 
use of synchronous motors which have 
the highest efficiency of any motor 
built. It will also be observed that this 
was-.only possible because of all the 
moving parts being carried on ball 
bearings, thus leaving nearly the entire 
power required to operate the machine 
to be applied to the breaking of the 
stone. 

Twenty-two sizes of this style of 
crusher are being built. There are 
nine of the crushers for fine crushing, 
thus covering a wide range. The larg- 
est machine weighs something like a 
million pounds while the smallest 
weighs approximately one thousand 
pounds. 

The Kennedy-Van Saun .Co. also 
developed two types of vibrating 
screens: (1) Type A for handling 
stone 3-in. and smaller and (2) Type 
B for dealing with the product direct 
from primary jaw or gyratory crush- 
ers. The accompanying cut gives the 
general appearance of this screen. One 
of the normal features is that the 
lubricant of this screen is maintained 
in its place by sealing with machined 
faces and without packing the hous- 
ings surrounding the Timken roller 
bearings so that the lubricant is never 
thrown out of the bearings by cen- 
trifugal force which insures long life 
to the bearings. This screen takes lit- 
tle power and is driven by a K-V 
drive. This drive enables the proper 
speed of the screen regardless of the 
characteristics of the electric current 
or it can be driven from the counter- 
shaft of the elevator, if desired. 





Lubricants are securely sealed in this new vibrating screen. 


Reinforcement Castings 
Save Dipper-Door Wear 


The American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, IIl., in the fall of 
1930 placed before the trade a new 
type of dipper-door reinforcement 
casting, called the Meyer turtle-back. 

This casting, made of Amsco man- 
ganese steel, can be applied to any 
dipper door that is flat inside and that 

















Turtle-back reinforcement for dipper doors. 


has not become distorted. The turtle- 
back, on which patent has been ap- 
plied for, is convex to the work, and of 
ample size and strength to protect the 
door and mechanism from severe shock 
and distortion. 

The turtle-back is designed to re- 
duce wear and eliminate the bother- 
some door and latch troubles caused 
by falling rocks, the shock from which 
permanently distorts door sheets. 

It is made to suit all dipper sizes, 
and is quickly and easily secured to 
the inside of the door so as not to in- 
terfere with door braces and latch 
mechanisms. 


New Oxygen Regulators 
and Blowpipe Make Bow 


A constant line pressure free from 
any fluctuation is most desirable for 
good results in oxwelding. The Ox- 
weld type R-43 oxygen-welding regu- 
lator, introduced during the year by 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York, 
guarantees a freedom from fluctuation 
by means of a system of two-stage 
pressure reduction. This two-stage 
reduction is accomplished through two 
separate and independent sets of 
diaphragms, valves and springs. The 
full cylinder pressure of 2,000 lb. en- 
ters the regulator through a stem-type 
valve and is controlled by the first 
stage diaphragm. In this stage the 
pressure is reduced to less than 250 lb. 
per sq. in. This pressure will be con- 
stant for any one regulator, but varies 
somewhat with different regulators. 
The pressure here is non-adjustable. 

The oxygen then passes from this 
first reduction assembly to a second 
stem-type valve and diaphragm assem- 
bly where the pressure is reduced to 
the working pressure desired by the 
operator. This pressure is regulated 
by the operator by means of the ad- 
justing screw, and any operating pres- 
sure may be obtained without fluctua- 
tion. 
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The new Oxweld type W-17 welding 
blowpipe, another new development of 
1930, is designed to meet the strictest 
requirements for a light, sturdy, eco- 
nomical, efficient, general purpose 
welding blowpipe. 

This new blowpipe operates on the 
injector principle. The mixing cham- 
ber has been placed just in front of 

















Oxygen welding regulator. 


the handle. Improved design in this 
feature assures an even, thorough mix- 
ture of oxygen and acetylene in ex- 
actly the right proportions. Under the 
most abusive conditions the Type W- 




























































Cutting attachment for blowpipe. 


17 is said to be as near a non-backfir- 
ing blowpipe as has ever been de- 
signed. It will not backfire under nor- 
mal working conditions, no matter 
how severe. 

Sturdily built—it can be used with- 
out loss of efficiency and without 
fatigue for continuous welding for 
long periods on either light or heavy 
jobs. Size and weight have been care- 
fully balanced in a ratio that assures 
free and easy welding. The convenient 
shape of the W-17 makes it especially 
adaptable for use in difficult or con- 
fined positions. The ribbed handle af- 
fords a firm and natural grip. Valve 
wheels are recessed—making the valve 
stems short and compact. Ribbed 
valve wheels afford positive manipula- 
tion. The valve stems are of monel 
metal. This renders these parts non- 
corrodible. The strength of monel 
metal also prevents bending of the 
valve stems. 


Huge Jaw Crusher Turns 
Out 15 Tons per Minute 


The New England Road Machinery 
Co. this year completed and tested 
what is said to be the largest welded 
breaker built in this country. After 
several months of hard usage in the 
plant of the Saugus Sand & Stone 
Corp., it has proved to be a wonderful 
success. 
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The machine is a 42-in. by 48-in. jaw 
crusher and is operating at the rate of 
fifteen tons per minute with the jaws 
set to 5 in. 

In designing and building this break- 
er the company made a radical change 
in both design and construction. The 
purpose was not only to produce a 
breaker of greater efficiency, but also 
to develop.one which would have cer- 
tain definite economical advantages. 
The main part of the breaker is en- 
tirely electrically welded. The type of 
construction reduces the weight con- 
siderably over the old method of using 
castings. It has a total weight of ap- 
proximately 80 tons, and was moved 
from the factory to the Saugus Sand 
& Stone Corp. plant in two sections. 

In addition to the economies ef- 
fected through the use of less material, 
fewer parts, reduced cost of moving 
and setting up, there are decided im- 
provements made possible by using 
plates. Because of the decreased 
weight and improved design, less 
power is necessary for operation. 


Finds Growing Use for 
Carbide Lighting Plants 


During the past year extensive im- 
provements have been made in Na- 
tional Carbide V. G. floodlights, mar- 
keted by the National Carbide Sales 
Corp. of New York, N. Y. 

These lights are designed principal- 
ly for construction, repair and emer- 
gency work. 

Operating on the carbide generator 
principle of “carbide to water,” there 
is no after-generation. The complete 
charge of carbide may be used without 
waste, whether the lights are operated 
intermittently or continuously. The 
carbide simply feeds into the water, 
only as required to maintain a steady 
light. 

In this connection, the following is 
quoted from the November, 1930, re- 
port of the Oxy-Acetylene Committee 
of the International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation: 






The size of this huge jaw crusher is indicated by comparison with the man in front of it. 


“A wide market has developed for 
the small portable acetylene-genera- 
tor type of floodlights. These devices 
are of simple, rugged construction, 
readily portable, and furnish a satis- 
factory light in all kinds of weather. 
Extensive use is made of them for all 
kinds of night work where large areas 
must be brightly illuminated. It may 
be noted that such acetylene flood- 
lights are finding favor even in com- 
petition with electric light because of 
the simplicity and relative ease of 
portability of the acetylene lights.” 


New Clam-Shell Bucket 
of Rugged Construction 


The class K digging clam-shell 
bucket was one of the new develop- 
ments of the Hayward Co., New York, 
N. Y., in the past year. The bowl of 
the bucket is made of one-piece steel 
construction, has manganese steel 
bushings, shoes and teeth, and hard- 
ened steel shaft and pins. The rods 
are of extra heavy pipe; the upper and 
lower ends are steel castings and the 
whole is electrically welded into one 
piece. 























Clamshell bucket of one-piece construction. 
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Admixture for Concrete 
Insures Watertightness 


The Vaso Manufacturing Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., placed on the market this 
past year a new type of admixture 
known as Vaso. It is a bituminous 
liquid. It is claimed by the manufac- 
turers that Vaso permits the use of 
twenty per cent less mixing water 
than usually used in concrete. By the 
use of less mixing water and Vaso, a 
plastic and homogeneous mix is se- 
cured and the workability is also im- 
proved. 

Vaso was first developed to over- 
come the hauling problems of central- 
mixing plants using flat-bottom or 
bath-tub type of trucks. Such firms 
usually have difficulty in hauling rich 
building mixes over three or four 
miles without separation of aggre- 
gates. Vaso overcomes this problem 
by holding the aggregates in suspen- 
sion. When the mass is dumped no 
separation has occurred and the entire 
mass slides easily out of the trucks. 
The manufacturer claims concrete can 
be hauled as far as 25 miles in this 
manner. 

One of the unique features of Vaso 
is the small quantities necessary to 
use—only one pint equal to one pound 
is used to each cubic yard of concrete. 

The manufacturers also claim that 
watertight concrete can be more easily 
manufactured with Vaso by the elimi- 
nation of rock pockets and air voids 
caused by excess mixing water. 

The company has prepared an inter- 
esting folder entitled “Concrete Insur- 
ance,” which it will mail to firms inter- 
ested in their product. 





Presents 3 New Shovel 
Models During the Year 
During the year Bay City Shovels, 

Inc., Bay City, Mich., developed and 

announced to the trade new equipment 

as follows: 

Model K2, a full struck measure, 
heavy-duty, half-yard, full-crawler- 
mounted, convertible shovel, crane and 
dragline weighing 18 tons. 

The Bay City Cranemobile, a rubber- 
tire-mounted, tractor-powered con- 
vertible crane, shovel and dragline 


weighing 11 tons and having lifting 
capacities up to two tons. 

About December 15, the company 
announced the Model §, a full revolv- 
ing, 1-cu. yd. convertible shovel and 
crane with full crawler mounting, 
weighing 314 tons, with lifting ca- 
pacities ranging from 15 to 20 tons. 
This machine is of similar design to 
the present Bay City Model R full re- 
volving, %-cu. yd. convertible shovel. 


Will Exhibit Crawlers, 
Shovel, Hoists at Show 


The new Trackson Model GH 
crawler will be a feature of the Track- 
son exhibit at the 1931 road show at 
St. Louis, Mo. This crawler is the 
latest development in the company’s 
well-known line of tractor equipment, 
and is attracting a great deal of atten- 




















Hoist mounted on crawler tractor. 


tion because of its many outstanding 
improvements. It is an entirely new 
machine, with increased capacity, and 
with even greater adaptability than 
was afforded in previous models for 
the in-building of other equipment. 

Four forward speeds and a reduc- 
tion gear drive give the Model GH 
Trackson remarkable power and flexi- 
bility. The widespread tracks (75 in. 
overall) have 1,750 sq. in. of ground 
contact and the ground pressure of 
the entire crawler tractor is only ap- 
proximately 4% lb. per sq. in. 

The GH crawler will be displayed at 
the Road Show equipped with the new 
Trackson high shovel, another impor- 
tant development of the past year. 
This shovel is ideal equipment for the 
materials-handling operations. It is 


both a digging and loading unit, com- 
bining all the advantages of a low-lift 
shovel for digging and high-dumping 
clearance for loading into trucks. 





Light speed crane on rubber-tired wheels. 
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Trackson crawler wheels, which are 
designed for mounting on wagons and 
trailers of various makes, will be dis- 
played at the show, in the 6-ton, 10- 
ton, and 15-ton sizes. These wheels 
are the answer to the heavy hauling 
problems of every industry, for no 
matter how difficult the ground condi- 
tions, they can be depended upon to 
deliver their loads. 

The Model LH Trackson is a lighter 
and faster crawler than the heavy- 
duty Model GH. An LH crawler unit 
equipped with the Trackson hoist will 
be on display at the show. It has a 
wide range of usefulness which in- 
cludes such work as double elevator 
operation and dragline excavation. 

The Trackson hoist may readily be 
converted from a single- to a double- 
drum hoist, or vice versa. The aux- 
iliary drum may be installed directly 
over the main drum whenever the 
user needs it, without any alterations. 





Yielding-Jaw Crusher Is 
Developed in Far West 


One of the most radical improve- 
ments made in jaw crushers for the 
past fifty years is embodied in the 
new GCM yjielding-jaw rock and ore 
crusher now being manufactured by 
the Guest Crushing Machines, Inc., at 
Los Angeles, Cal. This new crusher 
first produced in 1930, in the result of 

















New crusher incorporating yielding-jaw principle. 


many years of experimental and de- 
velopment work on the ‘part of Wil- 
liam W. Guest who has, for the past 
forty years, been occupied with the de- 
veloping, designing and operating of 
mine equipment. 

During the past five years Mr. Guest 
has devoted his entire time to super- 
vising the manufacture of the most ad- 
vanced types of rock and ore crushers 
which have been successfully mar- 
keted. 

The crusher incorporates the yield- 
ing-jaw principle and utilizes roller 
bearings throughout. The crushing 
action, after material is reduced to 
size, is downward for % of each revo- 
lution, serving to give the added im- 
petus over the action of a free-falling 
body. The machine may be used as a 
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primary and secondary crusher or as 
either. The 6-in. by 16-in. size illus- 
trated will handle nine tons of rock 
per hour when set at 4 in. This takes 
into consideration a maximum feed of 
6-in. materials, delivering a uniform 
crushed product of 5/16-in. size. The 
ratio of reduction in this particular 
case is 19 to 1. 

Outstanding features include a 
breakable shear pin which prevents 
throwing the motor shaft out of align- 
ment in case foreign material becomes 
lodged in the crusher jaws. Provision 
is also made for instant release of this 
foreign matter without the necessity 
of explosives or expensive disman- 
tling. All working parts are readily 
accessible. 


Pilot Switch for Pumps 
and Similar Machinery 


A new three-position pilot switch 
permitting either automatic, manual, 
or “off” control for pumps, compres- 
sors, and similar machinery was one 
of the many new pieces of electric con- 
trol apparatus announced in 1930 by 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This type of machinery frequently 
requires manual control, which was 
formerly impossible to obtain in the 
usual type of float switch or pressure 
switch. When the operating lever of 
the new switch is placed in manual 
position the circuit is closed and the 
motor will run continuously regardless 
of any other control device. When 
placed on the automatic position the 
automatic pilot device is in circuit and 
normal automatic operation is ob- 
tained. The lever will remain in any 
one of the three positions. 


Belt-Conveyor Carrier 
Uses Roller Bearings 


A new roller-bearing belt conveyor 
carrier, known as the Pacific type, was 
one of the many 1930 developments of 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. of Aurora, 
Ill. Timken bearings are used through- 
out and the carrier is featured for use 
wherever a high-grade conveyor of 
medium price is wanted. 








Belt conveyor carrier using roller 
bearings. 


As the illustration shows, it is of 
the three-roller, 20-deg. trough design 
now favored by most engineers. The 
construction is of heavy-gauge pressed 
steel, with the single exception of the 
end stand castings making the carrier 
light in weight, strong, rigid and prac- 
tically unbreakable. 

Each roller turns upon two Timken 
tapered roller bearings housed within 
an inner hub of steel tubing and well 
protected from dust and moisture by 
an intermeshing labyrinth grease seal 
for each bearing. The tapered roller 
bearings used are large in size and 
are arranged to carry end thrust as 
well as radial loads. The inner hub 
extends the full length of each roller 
and prevents any chance for misalign- 
ment of bearings. A unique arrange- 
ment has been provided for adjusting 
and setting the bearings for proper 
clearance. Positive lubrication is in- 
sured by an individual Alemite fitting 
for each bearing. 


Flexible Belt Fits Any 
Type of Power Pulley 


A new construction in transmission 
belting was announced in the year just 
closing by Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This new belt, which 
is called Cincinnatus Duoflex because 
of its duo-flexibility both crosswise and 
lengthwise, is designed to give greater 





Showing how the new type belt, with crosswise 
flexibility, hugs the crown of the pulley. 


pulley contact, thus delivering more 
horsepower. It is built to fit all kinds 
of pulleys, flat or heavy crowned, large 
or small, with a gear-like grip. The 
reason for the close pulley hug is an 
automobile tire-cord insert giving re- 
markable crosswise flexibility and ex- 
ceptional adhesion under the seam. 
Where many belts 
slip and strain, this 
belt operates with 
slack, delivering 
greater horsepower 
and longer service 
and life with less 
fastener trouble. 
Duoflex belting 
is a development of 
practical experi- 
ence and scientific 
engineering, fac- 
tory tested to meet 
every demand for 
greater power 
transmission in 
modern high speed 
production. The 
general advantages 
of this belt are: 
Maximum power 





transmission, it hugs the pulley with 
a gear-like grip, fits any type of pul- 
ley, large or small, regardless of 
crown, evenly and securely, can be op- 
erated with more slack, less tension, 
and consequently less strain on fasten- 
ers, less belt tension, resulting in less 
slippage, longer life, and better serv- 
ice, and, finally, flexibility combined 
with the great strength of the hard 
duck body makes it one of the best 
belts for modern high speed operation. 


Speed Reducer Combined 
With Motor in Housing 
The Cleveland Electric Motor Co., of 
Cleveland, O., introduced, in 1930, a 
motorized speed reducer particularly 
suited for general use in the cement 
mill and in quarries and pits on con- 
veying systems. 
The unit consists of a standard 
motor mounted integral with planetary 

















Combined motor and speed reducer. 


reduction gears. The gears are mount- 
ed in an absolutely oil-tight housing. 

This unit provides the ultimate in 
compactness and is an exceptionally 
efficient straight-line drive. 

Standard motor speeds are reduced 
to a desirable final speed of from 50 to 
550 r.p.m. Motors can be furnished in 
single speed, multi-speed, high torque 
or enclosed designs for either hori- 
zontal or vertical mounting. The unit 
is built in capacities from % to 20 hp. 
motor rating. 

The company manufactures the en- 
tire unit in its own plant and guaran- 
tees the electrical end for three years 
against any electrical defect. 


Spray Nozzles Increase 
Production of Screens 


Revolving and vibrating screens 
when equipped with hydraulic spray 


mi 





Fig. 1. Cut-out view of the nozzle. 
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Fig. 2. Spray nozzles in action in revolving 


screen. 
nozzles not only produce a clean prod- 
uct washed free of overburden, silt, 
clay balls, and other foreign sub- 
stances, but the nozzles tend to in- 
crease the capacity of the screens. 
The Binks Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of industrial 
spray appliances since 1898, have this 
year developed a line of gravel wash- 
ing nozzles, as illustrated by Fig. 1. 
Nozzles are constructed of bronze com- 
position metal and made in suitable 
sizes depending on size of screen oper- 
ations, water requirements and so 
forth. Fig. 2 illustrates a typical in- 
stallation of nozzles in connection with 
revolving screens, and Fig. 3 shows the 





Fig. 3. 


Spraying material on a vibrating screen. 


same type of nozzle employed in con- 
nection with vibrating screens. 

Nozzles are designed with a sta- 
tionary internal two-vane helical core 
which sets up a tremendous velocity 
within the whirl chamber and dis- 
charges a full mass spray of equal 
density throughout the entire cross 
section of the spray cone, which fully 
penetrates all material under which 
nozzles are directed. 


Drag-line Bucket Made 
of Special Alloy Steel 


The Northwest Engineering Co., 
builder of shovels, cranes and drag- 
lines, exclusively, late this year an- 
nounced a new drag-line bucket. 
Through scientific design and the use 
of special alloy steels, a bucket of 
great strength and light weight has 
been developed. This bucket has been 


subjected to a load of 34,000 lb., 


enough to spring it out of shape tem- 
porarily, but it has always resumed 
its original form without any perma- 
nent set remaining. 
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In the Northwest drag-line bucket 
the arch is a casting of I-beam sec- 
tion. The hitch is placed so that blows 
received in striking the bank are taken 
on the arch. The lip is of rolled alloy 
steel, welded directly to the arch, and 
the two are heat-treated as a unit. 
The basket or load-carrying portion is 
formed from a single piece and is 
welded at the corners. This provides 
a clean smooth interior that sheds 
sticky materials quickly. 

The dumping sheave is designed to 
promote long life in the cable. It and 
the hoist trunnion pins are of hardened 
steel. All castings are heat-treated. 

All welding is done by a special 
method which insures a ductile, flex- 
ible weld that will withstand shock. 


New Respirator Guards 
Workers from Dusty Air 


Outstanding among developments in 
safety devices during the past year 
and of particular interest to the pit 
and quarry industry was the new type 
respirator or breathing mask intro- 
duced by Wilson Products, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

This company, codperating and in 
direct touch with a large industrial 
company, has been working on this 
type of mask for many months but did 
not offer it for general use until it had 
been thoroughly tried, tested and 
changed many times. 

Filling a definite need in industry, 
this mask is being accorded a generous 
reception by many trades where vari- 
ous operations are necessarily in at- 
mospheres of dry dust. With a large 
area of breathing space, the bag filter, 
used dry, offers no interference with 
speech or breathing. Full freedom of 
vision is allowed and eyeglasses or 
safety goggles can be worn with it. 

Designed for comfort as well as effi- 
ciency, no part touches the face except 
the soft filter bag which folds back 

over an anatomically shaped rubber 
form and is kept distended by a ball- 
shaped light wire spring. Economical, 





New type of respirator. 





too, the filters can be washed and used 
many times over. All parts are inter- 
changeable and replaceable without 
tools. 


Belt-Surfacing Material 
Reduces Upkeep Expense 


A new self-vulcanizing rubber-paste 
compound, known as “Covulc,” for sur- 
facing conveyor belts, hoppers, chutes, 
agitators and similar equipment used 
in handling crushed stone, gravel, 
sand and other abrasives was put on 
the market during 1930 by The Hitch- 
cock Co., of 48 Pearl St., Boston. 

Covulc is a new discovery in rubber 
chemistry, based on the principle that 








After resurfacing. 


Before resurfacing. 


rubber is more resistant to abrasion 
than metal. Its manufacturers state 
that, therefore, equipment lined or 
surfaced with Covule will give greater 
wear, thus reducing maintenance and 
purchase costs. 

These claims have been substanti- 
ated by the experience of the Boston 
Sand and Gravel Co. and the Mystic 
Iron Works, two of the largest com- 
panies of their kind in the East. A 
chute lined with Covule by the sand 
company has lasted three times as 
long as previous chutes made of boiler 
plate. Similar wear from conveyor 
belts resurfaced with Covule was se- 
cured by the iron works. 

Practically no special instruction or 
equipment is needed to apply it. 
Spread in paste form on metal or 
fabrics, it is simply rolled smooth, and 
vulcanizes itself in a few hours. The 
compound also comes in sheets on a 
wire mesh base for lining chutes. 
Joints in the sheeting may be covered 
with the paste, and the sheeting re- 
newed with the paste when it begins 
to wear. 


Railroad Car Retarder 
Approved Safety Device 


The Fairmont railroad-car retarder 
is a proved practical device for han- 
dling railroad cars under storage bins. 
It has been used for many years for 
trimming cars under tipples. The cars 
are always under control of the opera- 
tor without effort, and can be moved 
an inch, a foot, or a yard at a time as 
required, by one simple movement of 
the operator’s hand. It eliminates the 
possibility of injury to the men by 
keeping them off the car brakes, and 
avoids chocking the cars when the 
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Car retarders at loading bins. 


brakes are faulty. So strongly is the 
Fairmont retarder valued as an acci- 
dent preventer that in some states in- 
surance companies allow a 5 per cent 
discount because of its use. 

In addition to the big saving of time, 
a saving of labor representing a return 
of 600 per cent per year on the invest- 
ment is usually secured by reason of 
the fact that at least one man can be 
dispensed with in practically all cases. 

Railroad cars will start on less grade 
with the retarder than with the use of 
the car brakes, as these frequently 
stick or become “frozen,” and do not 
release properly. The retarder will 
easily hold one loaded car and one 
empty car on a 2%-per cent grade, 
thus necessitating the change of the 
cable only every other car. 

The installation is simple and the 
cost small. It is described in bulletin 
103 of the Fairmont Mining Machinery 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Car-Pulling Unit Will 
Operate at Any Angle 
Compact, economical, and easily op- 
erated, the Weller capstan car puller 
was made available in an improved 
design during the past year. 











The capstan car puller. 








Regularly built in three sizes to han- 
dle from one to six 80-ton cars, this 
electrically operated unit is self-con- 
tained, weatherproof, and designed to 
pull cars or trucks, at any angle. Bul- 
letin No. 1128-RQ contains a complete 
description and will be sent upon re- 
quest to the Webster and Weller Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


‘To Display Engines at 
Road-Builders Exhibit 


Following its usual custom the Her- 
cules Motors Corp., of Canton, O., 
manufacturers of heavy-duty engines, 
is showing an extensive and represent- 
ative group of models at the Road 
Show in St. Louis. Among the models 
shown are four-cylinder and six-cyl- 

















Six-cylinder engine from manifold side. 


inder engines and power units. These 
engines cover a wide range of size. 

Of particular interest in the Her- 
cules exhibit is the Model HXC six- 
cylinder industrial power unit shown 
as a complete open-type power unit 
including radiator, all accessories, and 
clutch power takeoff. Another inter- 
esting model is the Hercules HXD, 
which is typical of the larger series of 
heavy-duty six-cylinder engines. This 
model is shown with leg-type bell- 
housing and center outlet exhaust, but 
it can, of course, be arranged to meet 
any individual specifications. 


Important Developments 
Made in Grinding Field 


Two outstanding developments have 
been made in the plants of the Traylor 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 
Pa., during the year 1930. 

One of these is a grinding-classify- 
ing system for the grinding of cement 
both in the raw and finishing depart- 
ments. The company is not at this 
time prepared to go into details re- 
garding this new system; however, it 
is said to enable the operator to attain 
three important objects—namely, large 
capacity, great saving in horsepower 
per barrel of cement ground and com- 
plete and absolute control of both ca- 
pacity and fineness of product. Some- 
time during the coming year the com- 
pany will be prepared to present full 
details to PIT AND QUARRY readers. 

The other development is a new re- 
duction crusher styled the Type TZ fin- 
ishing gyratory crusher. The accom- 





panying photograph gives a good idea 
of its sturdy design, but unfortunately 
the photograph does not show the 
inner construction. 

Both the head and concaves are 
curved instead of the conventional 
straight up-and-down lines of the ordi- 
nary gyratory crusher. This design 
was used to secure small discharge 
opening and at the same time a large 
feed opening, with the result that a 
much greater ratio of reduction is at- 
tained than has hitherto been possible 
in a gyratory type breaker. 

Choking from any cause is mini- 
mized and jamming of foreign objects 
between head and concaves is elim- 
inated by the springs on the outside 
which allow the head to be forced 
downward, releasing such objection- 
able material. 

A dual goal has been reached with 
this machine—namely, enormous ¢a- 
pacity and fine product. ‘We hesitate 
at this time to say just how greatly 
capacities have been increased, because 
while we have had several of these 
machines in operation for the better 
part of a year, we have not yet been 
able to probe the possibilities of the 
breaker, and will reserve statements 
regarding capacity until we have a 
greater array of definite figures,” de- 
clares G. B. Livingood, a Traylor offi- 
cial. 

“One thing we will say, however, is 
that, in some cases, capacities have 
been doubled so that the results se- 
cured have far exceeded our expecta- 





The 15-in. bulldog gyratory crusher. 
tions and all of the customers using 
the machine are highly enthusiastic.” 

One of the important features con- 
nected with this design is that the type 
of head and concaves used may be 
installed in any existing gyratory 
crusher, whether of the standard type 
or the reduction type. In fact, several 
of our installations of the new design 
have comprised the refitting of break- 
ers of other makes than Traylor. 


Tubular Conveyor, Dryer 
and Feeder Developments 


Since its introduction a year ago, the 
Hardinge constant-weight feeder has 
been undergoing a continuous develop- 
ment. 


It is now possible to supply a 
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Constant-weight belt feeder. 


constant-weight feeder, equipped with 
a remote-control device, which permits 
the operator to change the rate of feed 
from a distance. 

A no-load, cut-off attachment will 
instantly stop the feeder and signal the 
operator if feed to any one unit is held 
up. This is especially valuable where 
two or more feeders are coupled to- 
gether for use in proportioning feed. 
These feeders may be so adjusted that 
each unit will measure and feed ac- 
curate quantities within a wide range 
of capacities. Feeders may be equip- 
ped with dustproof housings, and with 
dustproof or explosion-proof motors. 

The Hardinge Co. recently secured 
exclusive rights to manufacture and 
sell a rotary tubular conveyor invented 
by F. C. Jacoby. This was designed 
and developed to convey hot or abra- 
sive materials over long distances with 
a minimum of repairs and dust losses. 
It has been in continuous operation 
for eight years in two plants handling 
hot, abrasive, dusty materials. 

The conveyor is a screw flight, cast 


integral with the casing. There are 
no internal bearings, and the entire 
casing revolves on rollers. With no 
relative motion between the screw 
flight and the casing, there is practi- 
cally no wear on the casing, even when 
extremely hot or abrasive materials 
are being handled. 

The method of feeding prevents 
clogging, and allows the feed to enter 
the conveyor at any convenient point, 
and at any number of points along its 
length. 

The product may be discharged at 
one or more points in any desired 
quantity. 

A new Ruggles-Coles dryer has been 
developed to handle sticky clays and 
similar materials which have a tend- 
ency to ball up or pack in other types 
of rotary dryers. 

This dryer has a specially-designed 
feed head to facilitate introducing 
sticky wet material into the dryer and 
to prevent the flame from impinging 
against the shell. A special arrange- 
ment of flights and baffles agitates the 
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material as it passes through the dry- 
ing area. The material will not stick 
to the shell, and will not ball up as it 
passes through the dryer. There is 
very little dust loss. A high thermal 
efficiency has been obtained and main- 
tenance costs have been reduced to a 
very low point. 

While no fundamental changes have 
been made in the other types of Rug- 
gles-Coles dryers, certain specific me- 
chanical improvements have been in- 
corporated in the design of the Class 
A, B and F dryers, and they are now 
designated as Class XA, XB and XF 
dryers to distinguish the new models 
from the old ones previously built. 
These improvements are all of a me- 
chanical nature, tending toward great- 
er efficiency, mechanical strength and 
economy in operation. 


Improvements in Design 
of Sand, Gravel Washers 


During the past year the Eagle Iron 
Works, Des Moines, Ia., further im- 
proved the Eagle gravel and sand 
washers by increasing the size of tub 
and diameter of screw in the single- 





Attachment for gravel washer. 


screw machines. For large capacity 
requirements the company now builds 
double-screw washers, both in the 
gravel- and sand-washing types. Ca- 
pacities have been increased materiai- 
ly in the single-screw machines by the 
enlarged tub, while twice the capacity 
of the single is obtained in the double- 
screw washers with quite an economy 
in space required for installation as 
compared to a battery of single-screw 
machines. 

On all washers special semi-steel 
chilled screws are used, made of unit 
castings, replaceable individually. 
These are mounted on a three-inch 
square shaft which turns in Timken 
roller and Goodrich cutless-rubber 
bearings. By actual test the rubber 
bearings have given four to six times 
the wear of an all-metal packing-gland 
bearing. 

To remove objectionable shale from 
gravel, Eagle Iron Works has per- 
fected an attachment for its gravel 
washer. This consists of a double- 
bottomed chute for feeding the aggre- 
gate into the washer which provides a 
water force that hits the material just 
as it drops into the washer. This water 
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force kicks over the discharge the 
shale which the upward current of 
wash water tends to hold in suspen- 
sion on account of its slightly lighter- 
than-gravel specific gravity. The 
principle involved is that of skipping 
flat stones on water, as shale is usu- 
ally encountered in flat pieces. The 
Eagle gravel washer needs the added 
impetus of the water current of the 
shale remover successfully to remove 
shale. 


Feeder Scale Registers 
Tonnage Rate per Hour 


The Telepoise conveyor scale now 
has a companion, a feeder scale, 
which takes the family name, Tele- 
poise, for it will weigh the material 
passing over a short conveyor, and 
telegraph the weight to a register 
located at any distance away from 
the scale. The register is of the con- 
tinuous type, arranged to operate a 
twenty-four-hour, time-chart recorder 
which furnishes a filing record of 
daily operation. Like the conveyor 
scale, it also indicates the ton rate 
per hour. It is manufactured by 
John Chatillon & Sons, New York. 


The electrical-integrating mechan- 
ism, which is the same as employed 
on the well-known conveyor scale, has 
withstood the severest tests in prac- 
tical use. 


The machine consists of a rigid 
frame with a set of weighing levers 
(inverted type) from which is sus- 
pended a conveyor belt, provided with 
a rotating-disk feeder, positive in op- 
eration, adjustable to the amount of 
feed required and will vary from this 
amount only by change of speed of 
rotation, which is effected automati- 
cally. 

A two-speed motor directly con- 
nected to a speed reducer, mounted 
upon the rigid frame, provides the 
power to drive the belt and disk 
feeder and the automatic feature is 
obtained by varying the speed of the 
motor—or stopping it. 

The load-indicating feature of the 
Telepoise is one of its outstanding 
points. It shows exactly the percent- 
age of load on the scale; if the scale 
is calibrated for twenty tons per hour 
and the indicator line rests at 50 on 
the graduated scale, then the feeder is 
delivering 50 per cent of its capacity, 
or ten tons per hour, thus affording 
the operator a reliable guide for an 
adjustment to meet the demand. 


Structurally the Telepoise 
is as near perfect as can be, 
motor and speed reducer be- 
ing ball-bearing mounted as 
well as all other rotating 
parts. The conveyor belt is 
made with a %-in. top cover 
and side flanges of pure rub- 
ber; the flanges are provided 
to prevent dribbling off the 
sides of the belt. 


The register and recorder may be 
located at any distance from the scale, 
on the instrument board, or in the 
office. The controller is housed in a 
dust-tight casing and requires no oil- 
ing or grease. Current for its opera- 
tion is usually taken from the light- 
ing circuit; six and twenty-four volts 
are used and a transformer is fur- 
nished to step the lighting current 
down to the requirement. Calibra- 
tion at the factory is final and perma- 
nent; only necessary to adjust for 
balance occasionally. 


While the scale was originally de- 
veloped to control and weigh the coal 
used in power houses, it has found a 
wide field of application and may be 
used where there is not room for a 
conveyor scale of long length, for 
mixing materials of different kinds or 
weighing material hoisted by skips 
into the bins. 


Oscillating Roll Used in 
Light, Compact Crusher 


The Ohio crusher, manufactured by 
the James H. Beans Foundry Co. of 
Martins Ferry, O., consists of a heavy 
cast-steel frame to which two curved 
manganese steel crushing plates are 
rigidly attached. The curved plates 
are adjustable in order that crushed 
material of the desired size may be 
obtainable. 


Between these curved plates, an al- 
loy-steel eccentric shaft revolves in a 
steel cylinder, which floats on roller 
bearings and, at each revolution of the 
shaft, oscillates between the curved 
plates, an action which crushes ma- 
terial fed to the machine. The cyl- 
inder does not revolve, and is equipped 
with replaceable manganese wearing 
plates. 


Raw material enters the machine 
through an opening in the top which 
is directly over the oscillating cylinder. 
It then flows downward on both sides 
of the cylinder and is crushed between 
the cylinder and the curved crushing 
plates, leaving the machine through an 
opening directly beneath the cylinder. 

The Ohio has but one moving part; 
is without gears, oil pumps or bab- 
bitted bearings and, as the crushing is 
by true compression, which reduces the 
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Crusher with eccentric shaft within steel crushing 
cylinder. 


wear on the crushing surfaces, lower 
maintenance cost will result. The 
Ohio requires very low head-room and, 
due to the absence of a multiplicity of 
parts, is lighter and less bulky than 
most types. The lower weight is par- 
ticularly valuable in portable outfits 
where the weight of the vehicle is lim- 
ited by law when transportation over 
the highways and bridges is necessary. 


New Air Compressor to 
Be on Display at Show 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, will 
exhibit the following equipment at the 
1931 Road Show in St. Louis, January 














Portable air compressor. 


10 to 16: An X-71 drifter-type rock 
drill on Type D wagon mounting; 
Type 20 portable compressors; cross- 
sectional assembly of the free air un- 
loader used on Type 20 portable com- 
pressors; Type 30 air-cooled portable 
compressor of 30 cu. ft. per min. dis- 
placement; No. 50 drill-steel sharp- 
ener; complete display of Jackham- 
ers, paving breakers, and pile drivers; 
complete line of pneumatic tools ap- 
plicable to road and bridge work. 

The Type 30 portable compressor is 
being shown for the first time. It will 
operate one or two pneumatic tools 
and is designed to furnish air for such 
services as grinding, chipping, scaling, 
concrete surfacing, paint spraying and 
the like. It consists of a 2-stage, air- 
cooled, ball-bearing compressor driven 
through a V-belt from a Fuller-John- 
son 4-cyl, 4-cycle, ball-bearing gaso- 
line engine. It is equipped with air 
cleaners, automatic unloader and gov- 
ernor, air receiver, and a 12-gal. gaso- 
line tank which will hold enough fuel 
for a day’s continuous operation. 
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New Speed Reducer and 
Motor Built as a Unit 


The cry for compact drives and 
variable speeds has been the urge be- 
hind the new self-contained drive de- 
veloped late this year by Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., of Aurora, Ill. 
This new unit is a variable-speed drive, 
complete in every sense of the word, 
consisting of a variable-speed reducer, 
an electric motor and a control entirely 
contained in one housing. 

For several years Stephens-Adam- 
son has manufactured the JFS plane- 
tary type of variable-speed transmis- 
sion. This machine is a totally-en- 
closed unit combining the action of 
both speed changer and speed reducer. 
It is driven by the usual electric motor 
and, while it is compact and easily 
mounted, it requires, like other types, 
a flexible coupling between transmis- 
sion and motor and both are preferably 
mounted upon a cast-iron or structural- 
steel base to insure alignment. 

The new self-contained drive con- 
sists of a standard JFS variable-speed 
reducer mechanism with the housing 
redesigned to take the body of an elec- 
tric motor of standard make. The mo- 
tor armature shaft is extended and 
forms the high-speed shaft of the 
speed changer. In this way the usual 
flexible coupling and base plate are 
eliminated and approximately twenty- 
five per cent of the total length and 
weight are saved. 

The hand wheel normally used to in- 
crease and decrease the output speed 
of the standard JFS transmission has 
been replaced by a bevel gear. This 
is turned in either direction by means 
of a bevel pinion inside the housing 
and the small hand wheel mounted on 
top of the unit as 
shown in the illus- 


tration. JFS SPEED CHANGER UNIT 


The operation 
of the speed 
changer section of 
the new drive is 
simple and _ posi- 
tive. Fundamen- 
tally it resembles 
the action of a 
large roller bear- 
ing in which the 
races and rollers 
are ground to spe- 
cial shapes. The 
power is trans- 
mitted by the 
traction between 
the polished steel 
surfaces of 
rollers and 
races. 

The motor 
shaft ro- 
tates two 
inner races. 
These races 
contact 
with three 
double coni- 
cal rollers 
and cause 
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them to rotate slowly in planetary 
fashion inside the two outer races 
which are held from rotating. The 
three planetary rollers drive a spider 
keyed to the variable speed shaft. 


Power can be obtained at an infinite 
number of speeds by turning the hand 
wheel, which moves the two outer 
races nearer or farther apart on the 
longitudinal axis. As the two outer 
races approach each other the three 
rollers are forced nearer the center 
and in turn force the two inner races 
apart against heavy springs which 
maintain the necessary tractive pres- 
sure between surfaces. 


In this way the reduction ratio can 
be varied to deliver the power at any 
speed within the limits of the machine. 
Where it is desirable to limit the 
range, stops are placed to limit travel 
of the races. The mechanism is en- 
tirely enclosed and, operating in oil, it 
requires no lubrication beyond main- 
taining the proper oil level. 


The manufacturer states that, in ad- 
dition to the standard JFS transmis- 
sion (transmission only), the new com- 
plete-drive unit is to be made in sizes 
to deliver from % to 7.5 hp., and that, 
with a 1,200-r.p.m. drive motor, a vari- 
able speed range of from 120 to 720 
r.p.m. or 24 to 144 r.p.m. is prac- 
ticable. 


Shows Working Models 
at St. Louis Gatherings 


The McLanahan & Stone Corp. of 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., will have exhibits 
on display at the National Crushed 
Stone convention at St. Louis, on Jan- 
uary 19, 20 and 21, and at the National 
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Diagram of the inclosed motor-reducer unit. 


Sand and Gravel convention on Jan- 
uary 26, 27, and 28. In the McLan- 
ahan space will be working models of 
two of the newest contributions in 
mechanical perfection for crushing and 
washing sand, gravel, stone and other 
mineral products. These working 
models will be of the new McLanahan 
sledge-wedge crusher, including a 
number of patented features which 
add a great deal to the efficiency of the 
well known McLanahan crusher. 

In addition to the working model of 
the sledge-wedge crusher, there will 
be a working model of the newest Mc- 
Lanahan contribution to the cleaning 
problems of the sand, gravel, and 
crushed-stone industries—the new 
McLanahan patented demountable pro- 
peller steel log washer for remov- 
ing silt, loam, soft rock, grit and the 
tough clays from sand, gravel, lime- 
stone and ores. One of the features 
of the new log washer is the “de- 
mountable propeller,” a log-washer 
blade made to fit into a slot and 
tapered base on the steel log itself. 
These tips can be renewed or replaced 
in a fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired for replacing blades in the older 
types of log washers, and at a fraction 
of the former cost. 





Manganese Steel Chain 
for Buckets Introduced 


A new type of chain for use with 
bucket-elevator installations in central 
concrete-mixing plants, ash-handling 
plants, and for similar purposes has 
been brought out during the year by 
the Manganese Steel Forge Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This type of chain is designed to af- 
ford continuous service and much 
longer life, together with lower main- 
tenance and fewer replacements, than 
is given by ordinary chain. It consists 
of manganese-steel rollers, rolled man- 
ganese-steel side links, forged and 
smooth-swaged manganese-steel pins, 
and soft steel angles, the latter form- 
ing K-2 attachments to which the 
buckets are fastened. 

The pins are swaged to close toler- 
ances while they are in the cold state, 
a process which gives a smooth surface 
hardness with exceptional wear-resist- 
ing qualities. Each pin has a shoulder 
and is flattened at both ends so that, 
when the pins are fitted into the holes 
in the angle-irons, they are prevented 
from turning. Riveting is used to se- 
cure the pins to the angle-irons, thus 
providing a very substantial construc- 
tion. This construction also maintains 
the alignment of the rollers and links, 
and insures accuracy of pitch; in fact, 
it makes a chain that is carefully ar- 
ticulated and remains that way even 
though the parts are subjected to ex- 
cessive wear through contact with 
abrasive materials. 

The section of chain illustrated 
forms part of a 10-ft. length, twelve of 
these lengths being connected together 
by threaded manganese-steel bolts. 
The size of rollers, spacing between 
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Manganese-steel chain for clamshell and orange- 
peel buckets. 


them, and other dimensions can be 
made to individual specifications. 

To provide longer life of opening 
and closing chains for clamshell and 
orange-peel buckets, this company also 
has developed a new type made entire- 
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Section of elevator chain with manganese-steel 
rollers. 
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ly of rolled and forged manganese 
steel. This steel is claimed to possess 
2% times the toughness and strength 
of commercial carbon steel and to have 
10 times the resistance to abrasive 
wear. 

A number of these chains have been 
placed in service, and have succeeded 
in greatly reducing maintenance costs. 
They can be furnished as replacements 
on existing buckets or can be made ac- 
cording to specifications for applica- 
tion to new equipment. 


New Conditioner Bodies 
for Carrying Concrete 


A new and improved type of the 
well-known Clinton conveyor-condi- 
tioner for hauling ready-mixed con- 
crete, was announced late this month 
by the Clinton Motors Corp., of Read- 
ing, Pa. It is known as Type 2. 

In the Clinton conditioning process, 
the concrete is sealed in a cylindrical 
tank having no internal blades or pad- 
dles, and the tank is rotated while in 
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Unloading concrete from the special truck body. 
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transit. An air space at the top 
causes the plastic mass constantly to 
flow toward the low side as the tank 
turns, and this “rolling-over” action 
brings all parts of the mass in succes- 
sion to the top. Thus the air bubbles 
churned in by the mixer blades are al- 
lowed to escape, resulting in a dense 
concrete of high strength for the pro- 
portions used. 

. In the new Type 2, the trunnion 
bearing formerly used at the rear of 
the tank is omitted, and the rear is 
supported by rollers bearing against 
a steel rim welded to the tank. This 
change permits the discharge door to 
be considerably enlarged. 

With the enlarged door, even a stiff 
mixture is discharged rapidly. The 
makers say that the new-type conveyor 
will discharge concrete mixtures of any 
slump. Because of the constant rota- 
tion of the tank, the contents do not 
stick to the sides, but dump clean. 


Exhibits Portable Plant 
in Arena at Road Show 


The Butler Bin Co., of Waukesha, 
Wis., will display its latest type of 
portable bin, equipped with a new and 
improved weighing hopper in the 
arena at the road show. 

There will also be shown a road 
contractor’s portable bulk-cement han- 
dling plant, the balance of the exhibit 
consisting of a motion picture taken 
in the field, and several small models 
of aggregate-proportioning equipment. 
A considerable portion of the exhibit 
will be devoted to central-mixing 
plants. The exhibit will be in charge 
of M. R. Butler, A. R. Morton, C. E. 
Riblet, and M. Kelley. 


Water Softeners Needed 
in Plants Using Boilers 


As a rule the water found in and 
about quarries is quite hard and needs 
softening before it can be used in 
the boiler. This hardness is due pri- 
marily to dissolved limestone and 
other salts predominant in the district 
in which the quarry is located. . In 
many places where the water which is 
used’ for the boilers is pumped from 
the bottom of the quarry, difficulty is 
experienced with flint-like scale. Some 
of the quarries overcome this hardness 
by installing a water-softening plant 
in which the hardening salts are either 
removed by the lime and soda-ash 
water softener, or by the exchange 
type of water softener. Where the 
zeolite, or exchange, type of water 
softener is used, zero hardness is ob- 
tained; but the scale-forming solids 
are converted to the equivalent sodium 
compound with the result that the 
total solids are just as high as in the 
hard water and foaming and priming 
is experienced. 

Some quarries, among them those of 
the Bedford Stone Co., use the zeolite 





type of water softener with complete 
satisfaction. Others have adopted the 
lime-soda process for the removing of 
hardening salts. In this process milk- 
of-lime and soda-ash solution are 
mixed with raw water and the combi- 
nation, after being thoroughly mixed, 
is allowed to settle and precipitate and 
the resulting soft water is filtered and 
used for boilers of the stationary type 
and also piped into the quarry so that 
the locomotives and cranes may also 
use soft water in their boilers. 

The success of any lime-and-soda 
type of water softener depends upon 
the accuracy of the proportioning 
equipment. In other words, the chem- 
ical control shall be such that the 
amount of chemicals fed to the water 
as it passes into the softener shall be 
accurately proportioned to the flow of 
water to the softener. Many devices 
have been used for this purpose but 
most of them have their drawbacks. 
Orifices, weirs and many other types 
of chemical control have been used 
heretofore, but each of them has had 
its fault. It was to overcome the in- 
accuracies of the usual type of con- 
trol that the Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Corp. brought out a new device which 
has overcome all of the difficulties with 
previous methods of control and is 
now conceded to be the most accurate 
chemical proportioner on the market 
today. 

The Graver chemical control is built 
around a commercial water meter 
which is installed on the inlet line of 
the softener. Disk, turbine, or propel- 
ler-type meters are used as required 
by the capacity of the softener. A 
Graver speed-reduction gear is at- 
tached and geared to the main shaft of 
the meter, which otherwise is un- 
changed. The gears of this reducer 
are cut from tool steel and the hous- 
ing is made of cast bronze. The main 
shaft of the speed reducer is fitted 
with an aluminum drum. A light- 
weight cable is attached to and wound 
on this drum, its free end fastened to 
the free end of the swing pipe in the 
chemical tank. As the water enters 
the softener for treatment, the meter 
revolves, turns the cable drum, un- 
winds the cable and lowers the swing 
pipe into the chemical tank, thus pro- 


* viding for a chemical feed of correct 


proportion to the amount of water 
to be treated. It can readily be seen 
that when the water stops flowing the 
meter also stops and, hence, there is no 
solution being supplied. Immediately 
the water begins passing through this 
meter, motion is set up and the appa- 
ratus begins to proportion accurately 
to the amount of water passing 
through the meter. As the flow varies 
the chemical solution fed to the sof- 
tener varies as well, and in direct 
proportions. The device is just as ac- 
curate as the meter to which it is at- 
tached and because the speed reduction 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
100,000 to 1, there is no noticeable 
interference with the accuracy of the 
meter. 
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Cars, Automatic 

Sanford-Day Mine Cars. 4 p., 3 ill. 
(Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.) Describes and illustrates 
automatic rock and ore cars for quar- 
ries and mines. Cites cost figures sub- 
mitted by four producers. 
Compressors 

Compressors and Vacuum Pumps. 
12 p.,15 ill. (Bulletin C-2. Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa.) Describes and illus- 
trates a series of compressors and 
vacuum pumps for capacities up to 
1,460 cu. ft. per min. actual delivery 
and discharge pressures up to 140 lb. 


gauge. 
Controllers, Hoist 
Control . . the Vital 5%. 4p. 


10 ill. (The Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O.) Describes and il- 
lustrates the application of hoist con- 
trols to ore bridges. 
Drilling 

Loomis Clipper Blast Hole Drills. 
56 p. Illustrated. (The Loomis Ma- 
chine Co., Tiffin, O.) Describes and 
illustrates blast-hole drilling equip- 
ment. Action views of the machine are 
shown. 
Excavators 

The 52B Diesel. 16 p.,18 ill. (Bu- 
cyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis.) Describes and illustrates the 
new Diesel shovel-dragline-clamshell- 
crane made by the company. Features 
of the excavator include improved 
steering, oversize mountings and slow- 
speed 6-cylinder engine. 
Inspection Service 

The Protective Value of ee 
Inspections. 8 p., 8 ill. (Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Describes and illustrates the building 
and material inspection services avail- 
able through this concern, pointing out 
the value of its independent tests. 
Lubricants 

Stuart Oils. 62 p. Illustrated. (D. 
A. Stuart & Co., Chicago, Ill.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a wide variety 
of oils for every industrial need. Spe- 
cial lubricants made to order for spe- 
cial problems. 
Machinery, Used 

Zelnicker’s Bulletin. No. 415. 16 p. 
(Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Lists Diesel engines and 
Diesel generating plants, some new 
and others rebuilt. Also includes list 
of other power equipment. 

Good Used Machinery. 4 p., 11 ill. 
(Bulletin No. 11. Consolidated Prod- 


ucts Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.) A. 


new bulletin listing a wide variety of 
crushing, pulverizing, filtering and 
drying equipment for use in non-me- 
tallic mineral plants. Practically any 
size or brand available. 
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Manganese Steel 

“Manganese Steel Sheaves Save the 
Rope.” 1 p., 6 ill. (The Amsco Bul- 
letin for November 1, 1930. American 
Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill.) Describes the experience of a 
Texas sand-and-gravel company which 
solved its heavy wire-rope replacement 
costs by adopting manganese steel 
sheaves. 
Mixers 

Turbo Equipment. 12 p., 14 ill. 
(Turbo-Mixer Corp., New York, N. 
Y.) Describes and illustrates a new 
idea in the practice of mixing and 
agitating materials. Includes a list of 
large manufacturers who are using the 
equipment. 
Motors, Induction 

Unit Type Ideal Induction Motors. 
8 p., 11 ill. (Bulletin 200. The Ideal 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O.) 
Describes and illustrates a new type 
of induction motor available with 
standardized rotors and stators and 
other interchangeable units. 
Plant Equipment 

Telsmith Mining, Quarry and Gravel 
Pit Machinery. 28 p. Illustrated. 
(Bulletin 266G. Smith Engineering 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis.) A compre- 
hensive catalogue of machinery includ- 
ing crushers, screens, washers, eleva- 
tors and loading chutes. 
Pulverizer 

Raymond Kiln-Mill. 4 p., 3 ill. 
(The Raymond Bros. Impact Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, Ill.) Describes and 
illustrates the wide possibilities of this 
machine which dries and pulverizes 
materials in a single operation. 
Welding 

Tobin Bronze and Other Anaconda 
Welding Rods. 12 p., 26 ill. (The 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.) Describes and illustrates rods 
for bronze welding and electrodes for 
are welding. Includes a temperature 
color chart. 

“Oxwelding in Plant Maintenance.” 
6 p., 10 ill. (Oxy-Acetylene Tips for 
December, 1930. Oxweld - Acetylene 
Co., New York, N. Y.) A comprehen- 
sive article which points out why a 
central welding department is vital to 
plant operating in industry. 


Hercules Powder Had No 
Accidents in November 


An unusual safety record has been 
established by the Hercules Powder 
Co. during the month of November in 
operating all of its plants throughout 
the country without a lost-time injury 
to anyone. 

This record is unique when it is con- 
sidered that the Hercules company’s 





operations comprise ten explosives and 
heavy chemical plants, two naval 
stores plants, one cellulose and one 
nitrocellulose plant, five woods camps, 
and one Experimental Station. Al- 
though individual plants have made 
excellent records for themselves and 
maintain a high safety standard, it is 
the first time in the history of this 
company that all twenty units (em- 
ploying 2,805 workers) have operated 
the same month without a lost-time 
accident. 





Hoist Company Acquires 
New Chicago Warehouse 


In order to improve its service in 
the Chicago area the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., with offices at 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, has purchased 
warehouse facilities which will enable 
it to carry complete stocks of new ma- 
chines and repair parts for the service 
of all users of American hoisting ma- 
chinery. 





Company to Repurchase 
Stock Bought in Boom 


Gardner-Denver Co. will repurchase 
from employees at prices paid for it 
$180,000 of stock sold under an em- 
ployees’ participating plan during the 
1929 bull market. The company will 
pay 6 per cent interest on deposits 
made by employees for purchase of 
stock. The average price of stock to 
employees was 58c. 





Cleveland Sand Concern 
Located in New Offices 


The Superior Sand Co. of Cleveland, 
O., is now located in its new offices in 
the Fidelity Bldg., and W. T. Findley 
is president and H. C. Koontz, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the concern. 
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New Corporations 





PETRIE LIME Propucts, LTp., Blub- 
ber Bay, Texada Island, B. C., Can. D. 
R. Petrie, president; S. W. Gebo, vice- 
president; L. H. Drake, secretary- 
treasurer. $50,000. Acquired prop- 
erty and equipment of Western Lime 
Products, Inc., of Seattle, Wash. To 
manufacture quicklimes, chemical 
limes, hydrated lime and limestone 
products. Offices in Seattle, Van- 
couver and at plant on Texada Island. 
Plant at Blubber Bay, Texada Island, 
B. C., Can. 

HaT ISLAND SAND & GRAVEL CoO., 
Everett, Wash. $50,000. L. B. Stead- 
man and Victor Elfendahl. Plant on 
Gedney Island, Everett, Wash. 

DENVER SAND & GRAVEL Co., 5700 
Monroe St., Denver, Colo. Frank A. 
Perry, Manager; E. P. Mailo; S. G. 
Ferraro. 25,000 shares n.p.v. 

MISSOURI RIVER SAND & GRAVEL Co., 
Booneville, Mo. Monte C. Coulter, 
Booneville; Stanley H. Ferguson, Tip- 
ton, Mo. $40,000. 
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Start the New Year Right With a Well-Planned, 
Impressive Safety Gathering 


By W. DEAN KEEFER 


Director, Industrial Safety Division, National Safety Council 


OUR January safety meeting 

) is worthy of special planning, 

since it will mark the end of 
your old safety year and the begin- 
ning of your new safety year. It might 
be advertised as your Annual Safety 
Meeting, a summary of your safety 
accomplishments of the past year, and 
a new safety “set-up” for the year 
ahead. 

This should be your most important 
safety meeting of the year. If you 
have been conducting inter-plant or 
inter-department safety contests, the 
safety awards naturally will be pre- 
sented at this meeting. 

It would be advisable to hold this 
meeting as early in the month as pos- 
sible, following the completion of your 
safety summary for the past year 
This will tend to capitalize, for this 
meeting, a part of the New Year sen- 
timent that is in the air. All of those 
men who are in the habit of making 
New Year’s resolutions should be en- 
couraged through the influence of this 
meeting, to include resolutions per- 
taining to their own personal-safety 
program and to the plant-safety pro- 
gram. 

The special feature of this annual 
safety meeting should be the 1930 
plant-accident record. This record and 
a detailed interpretation of it should 
be presented by the one person in your 
plant who is most qualified, and this 
person should be made to feel that he 
has been honored through his selection 
as the plant-safety spokesman. 


The one person best qualified will 
probably be your plant safety engi- 
neer or supervisor. But conditions 
may exist which will make it more ad- 
visable to select, as your safety 
spokesman, your company statistician, 
your general manager, your operating 
superintendent or some other qualified 
person. 

The most brief and concise method 
for your plant-safety report is to use 
the form known as “A Summary Re- 
port of Industrial Accidents,” devised 
by the National Safety Council. 

This form simply calls for four tab- 
ulations of figures: 

1. The average number of plant 
workers—possibly classified for your 
own use by plants, departments, and 
by shops or foremen. 

2. The total number 
worked. 

3. Number of lost-time accidents. 

4. Number of days lost. 

From these figures may be calcu- 
lated your plant accident-frequency 
and accident-severity rates. These 
rates, as all safety workers know, have 
been nationally standardized for all in- 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
dustries through years of education 
conducted by the National Safety 
Council in codperation with many 
other organizations. Such standard- 
ized records for your plant will enable 
you to compare your own safety rec- 
ord with the safety records of thou- 
sands of other plants in the United 
States. 

Accident-frequency rate has been 
defined as “the number of lost-time 
personal injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours’ worked.” Accident-severity 
rate has been defined as “the number 
of days lost from accidents (including 
arbitrary figures for permanent dis- 
abilities and deaths) per 1,000 man- 
hours worked.” 

If your plant is able to tabulate its 
1930 accident experience in accordance 
with this form, the summary should be 
mailed to the National Safety Council 
for tabulation in the 1931 edition of 
the “Industrial Accident Statistics.” 
The last edition of this nation-wide re- 
port shows the 1929 accident experi- 
ence of 3,603 industrial establishments 
which reported a total of more than 
5.000,000,000 man-hours worked in 27 
distinct industries, including the 
ceramic, element, non-ferrous metal- 
lurgical and quarry industries. 

In this annual accident statistics re- 
port the record of each plant is confi- 
dential. It is identified by a number 
only, which number is known only to 
the authorities of the reporting plant 
and to one member of the staff of the 
National Safety Council. 

The speaker for your program 
should compare your company record 
for the past year with the records for 
previous years. He also should com- 
pare it with the average of similar 


plants in your industry, as given in 
the annual Safety Council report. 

If possible, he should compare your 
plant-accident costs for recent years. 
He should prepare, in advance, one or 
more charts listing all of your plant 
departments in descending order, 
showing the department with the best 
accident record at the top, and so on 
down the list. Perhaps another chart 
could show the recent record of each 
department as compared with its 
safety records for previous years. 

The speaker might comment on out- 
standing features of the plant-safety 
report and explain what, in his opin- 
ion, should be emphasized to improve 
the plant-safety record for the coming 
year. 

A general discussion should follow 
his remarks and the chairman should 
encourage all members of your safety 
committee and all other persons who 
care to do so to express their own 
opinions as to which activities should 
be stressed for lessening plant acci- 
dents for the year ahead. 

An interesting surprise feature may 
be planned for this meeting. The 
chairman, in advance of the meeting, 
should confidentially notify the fore- 
man whose department has achieved 
the best safety record for the year. 
At the proper time, this foreman 
should be introduced formally and 
asked to speak on one or more of the 
following subjects: 

How our department won the record. 

Why I believe in safety. 

The foreman must be the safety di- 
rector of his department. 

Do new men need more supervision 
for safety than older men? 

How I detect and correct accident 
hazards among my men. 

If safety prizes are to be awarded, 
this topic can be made an important 
feature of your annual safety meet- 
ing. If prizes are not to be awarded, 
the foreman who has achieved the 
highest plant-safety honors may be 
encouraged, at this time, to start at 
least an informal inter-departmental 
safety contest. He may challenge all 
other departments to compete with his 
the prize to be a safety banner or some 
other suitable award to be contributed 
by the management. 
department during the coming year, 

If the other foremen who are pres- 
ent seem inclined to accept this chal- 
lenge, a special committee may be se- 
lected to draft the contest rules. This 
committee probably can get some prac- 
tical suggestions through reading Safe 
Practices Pamphlet No. 74 of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, on “Competition 
as an Aid in Promoting Accident Pre- 
be supplied free upon request. 
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